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Staff * redundant 
ending inquiry 

' >t* .Academic staff at l-’irernft Col- 
■ : BirmirifitiJiu, have been Hindu 

i ■: iiiji.n 'drily M rctiuiiil.ini. '* cm I'ull 
t«i y while u Deque rlmc-iic of Educa- 
tion ;nul Science inquiry is singed 
ior i the college's future. 

Full tiqic courses in tile adult 
e-liic Jliuii rollugc, Hie N relit? uf 
sec miis student unrest this .suimner, 
In"-.- been jm.stpo neil until tile 
i emits uf llie iof|imy. iIim* In liegiu 
liter tills ye.ti, are known. 

Mejiitvliile Mr Tuny Cm lieltl, tiie 
c-ifL.'ge principiil, .mil i he four 
tuiiir s Im*o tnimil lliemsi-lvei win-k- 
in* et a cut lege tv It It nu situ lei its. 
I'Ijii* <r» run short courses ut l-'ir 
ci nft for Lite lime being have nut yet 
iii.uei'irt lived iinti, if l hoy do. cniiUl 
jeopardi/e the tutijiV jobs. 

Cun cent nver the delay in rosnlv- 
tug the Fircrofi dispute, Which 
hegati when simlcms ■ ioru.setl lu 
tecutini/e the princip.il and iiiiiu- 
1 1 need their Own unit! ends' pru- 
Ki > 11111110 , lias been expressed by die 
Council for Academic i'reednin and 
Democracy mid the Trades Union 
Compels. 


Students oppose Gowon 


by Stic Reid 

do it era l Yjl:ti(m Cnwini. the tie- 
posed Presitlfiu of Nigeria, this 
week became an tiiirii'ifti-.ulii.uc at 
Warwick Uuiversiiy amid rumblings 
f i mu some student quarters iivor hi* 
imiral. 

The Kcueiiil, wlm is reading poli- 
lii'N and iiJleriuilioiiiil sUctiu.i, ctliue 
to Nrii.iiit nfter lip* blninlle.ss coup 
Mvo mouths .ns«. Jim liis nine years 
in power were renowned for r lie 
war with tin: Dm, who ntieinpted tu 
.set tip tlie Mine of Biiifr.i, and this 
aspuct nf his letidersliip led to' 
w ides pr end controversy. 

. This week Mr J untie Quin, pru si- 
ll rut of Warwick University's ‘stu- 
dent uniun, .said lluil some Indi- 
vidual students at rite university llad 
already culled for the gulicraj's 
removal. 

If»* was expecting a motion, corn 
i demnitt^. thu university for extend- 
ing uu Jiivitiniim lo General Gowon 
tu he pui to i lie first xtiidonis 1 union 
geueiai mooting of the turni litis 
week. . 








AERONAUTJCAl 
& ELECTRONICS 
INSTRUCTORS 

You can earn over 

£ 13,300 

in the next two years 

TAX-FREE 

I r . ... ' 

•We era iaekrng an Electronics Instructor and an . 
Atfr'o-Engirie Insiructar for tho • King Faisal 1 Air 
Academy et Riyadh in Saudi Arabia whera we are 
responsible for' the training pf Saudi Arabian cadet 
pilots. 

Applications are invited from graduates, aged 25 to . 
BO. with -a Degree In Eta c Ironic sor Machartiaal 
Engiii earing; who. have 1 had at [oast 'one yflara ■' 
(ecdrrtng experience.. Consideration may also be 
given to app|ldant4 r vyjth an HtyD/hfNC in. Aero*! 
nautical Engineering pnd with at. least three years' 
experience qf ASrorEhQlnie.ittstmclioh. 

Trie successful candi^ates will receive free bachelor 
‘irPesg.ing. iriadlc^l care and other 
--hftqUwrt apd ne^duftit^yql, . 


- m 

0F*> TUSH AIHCHAFT 
COKfPOIfitATiaW 


Mr Ciuiii said it w.it not only n ver- 
se js si tuli: ills, who Include Jbi»s, 
who Fell dun the gene nil's presence 
was uitivokimie bur also liome.busud 
students with strung ami-milirary 
feelings. 

Tlie general, who will live near 
Warwick while- maintaining a home 
in London, lias automatically become 
a member id the students' union 
ntnl says lie hupcs ro lead rite normal 
life of an itndci gr.wlutHc. He i ejects 
uny suggestion of hung a sunnily 
risk. 

He chose Warwick after consul ta- 
li oil with lending British itiul 
Nigerian academics but also made 
a last-mi titile iipplicdtion to Oxford 
which was unnliic to accept him 
until 1976. The general now hopes 
in go there us a postgraduate. 

The Sandhurst-trained general will 
lie one af 370 mature under- 
graduate Mtidems at Warwick, Ho 
said this week ihnt ultimately lie 
hopes to return to Nigeriu uud pluy 
the' role of a " young elder states- 
nimi ". 

Generiil Gowon will “pay his otvu 
way'* with the help or a govern- 
ment pension from Nigeria. 


college sought 

Bedfordshire County Council is to 
ask die Govern ttient to reconsider 
its proposal to allocate BOO teacher 
training plnccs to the new Bedford 
College of Higher Education and 
allow them to be split between Bed- 
ford and Luton. 

The decision follows a meeting of 
the county council luM week when 
Ljlumr itiul Liberal councillors 
voted iigninst the advice uf I lie 
Cun <>c it's education chairman to 
semi a letter to the Department of 
Education and Science before the 
education committee lias, considered 
t lie proposal. 

The ' councillors were responding 
to..fem-s that the new Luton Col- 
lege of Higher Education would be 
threatened if it could not retain 
some teacher training places when 
Putteridge Bury College is merged 
with Luton College of Technology. 

Latin at Liverpool 

Liverpool University is to introduce 
a new honours degree hi classical 
and medieval Latin next October. 


New look quarterly 
changes its name 

A leading magazine for WB&tfa 
UnnvrMM* QuurterUj, is to chan™ 
its name and content. New Univtr 
sitics Quarterly, subtitled “cuitun 
education and society " will continue 
to he edited by Professor Boris Ford 
pf lirisiol University, and published 
by the Turnstile Press. 

In an editorial in the autumn edi- 
tion Professor Ford said that the 
. revamped magazine would aiteiuw 
t«i restore the * dialectical relation 
iliip" between academic expertise 
and learning on the one hand, and 
human concern on the other, 

New extra-mural centre 

A new residential study centra hu 
been set up by the Cainbridgo IJni 
verslty Board of , Extra-Muni 
Studies. The centre, at Madingky 
Hall, Coni bridge, will provide 

courses for adults and accontmodak 
researchers. 

'I I MCS NEWSPAPKrtB 
LIMITED i«na 

Prlnlo.l and- Published by Tlmi-s Nrwioi, u 

i lii.ltoU at New Piliillnu HuUM’ 
wy'u Inn rifiud. London Wliljt HE/. r<, 
land. Fririoy. Oclobor 10. 107(1. RpaUI -1 


as a nowammor at Iho Post niflca 
ciuii poaluao paid m New York, H.v.i'n, 
aoe. y 

I.ONDOil'^ ' •' 


General Vacancies 



£5105 to £6855 

nine Establishment 


The Elocirlcity Council i3 the conlral co-ordinating 
body for the elacfdciiy supply industry which 
employs some 170,000«taff in a wide variety of 
technical, commercial, administrative and other 
work. 

Applications are invited for this post Which Is at 
. senior level. The Council's Residential Centre for 
training is at East Horsley, Surrey, about 26 miles •: 
ftdttt London. 

It 1$ pari of thoEducation and Tralnmg Branch end 
prpvldea e ta'ng> bf courses to meetthe requirements 

of ElBchlcltyBoard8, Including rpanagefnenb; 

executive development and epecialislpourses. 

Flit liter development of the' residential central 
training provision Is envisaged, and an additional 
post-isto be filled to cohtributeto this Work. fhiifatJy> ' 
the person appointed will work from Mlllbenk,th£ 
Cbitncll'a Headquariefs, and bi cohcerhed with the 
review and further development of bsriajfl existing . 
courses and the development of new couraes for . 

middle and 86mbf manageroent When IriUial 


developiiient work Is nearing completion, the 
location pf the post will be transferred to the Centro . 

Itself In order that the occupant can make an ••• 

Increasing contribution to the tutorial work required 
by the courses which have been developed, while 
continuing to play a part in course design. 

Candidates should have degree or equivalent 
professional qualifications, have had some • 
experience at executive level In Industry or commerce, 
and experience in the design of management and 
pxooutiva development training In Industry or the ■ 
edueational sector, and In tutorial work altitis level. 

Write In confidence, giving age, career to'dato and 
present salaryquotlng THES/1 1 3 by 24 th Oclobertot- 
Duncan Rosa, 

Raorultment fit Development Officer, . 

Electricity Council, 

30 MIHbank, London SWIP4RD. J 

atatuarv council 


; : r : £^$0^11,000 

• j*!yS‘‘^ y SfeP Coiloge provide! a'wJdc range of' Candidates should riortAaily have a .degree J« tbd 

H SS“?j «***' or behavioural ' • • 


prher cenirei. The^riod^ : 
bt f^poqslbltj, dliycrly. OF wuii . 



Special pages on microfilm, 26-31, and linguistics books, 21-25 
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Poly director ordered staff 
to admit rejected student 


by David Walker 

A polytechnic director has instruc- 
ted a head of department to accept 
a student who bad previously been 
rejected so that “favourable 
relationships " with the polytech- 
nic's local authorities were not 


jeopardized. 

The order was given by Dr George 
Brosan, director, of North East 
London Polytechnic, to Mr Eric. 
Baker, heed of the social work, 
health end nursing department. 1 

TSie student is an employee of the 
London Borough of Newham, one of 
the three '.local authorities which 
finance the polytechnic. 

Staff in tha department have, com- 
plained to die Central Council for 
Education and Training Jn Social 

K t.the national validating body 
e course. They say that admis- 
sions td the two-year social work 
training course are being interfered 
with “on political grounds'*. ' 

The course, which was filled as 
long ago as June, attracted four 
applicants for every place but iu 
a letter dated October 22 Dr Brosan 
told Mr Baker that Toprn had to 
be found for a nominee of New* 
bam educatidu department. 

Dr Brosan had warned members 
of the social work department 
earlier that failure to accommodate 
the local authority would endanger 
the polytechnic's income. Staff 
tlaim that a sunt of £500.000 was 
said to be at stake. 

- * * tba letter (reproduced hare) 
Dr Brosan wrote: "I have decided 
that tha candidate shall have 
priority oyer otbeb people' on the 
waiting list In erdeb to ensure that 
there be no disruption of the pre* 


Stain thi »(Rm of du Ditnwr 
Our reft OSB l/nw/f 


S Baker Saq 

JteeS of Social Work, Ho&lth 
A Vusatug 
XtvlBgetone House 


NORTH EAST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

IMMIM 

Unmh 

iwuz 

oi-suont 

?2 Oototior 1975 


-Deer Hr Baker, 


jollowlnc our aonyoraation, I now Jtoxoally inotwot you to aooopt 
Hr Vydn on the CQSX courso.* Xou are authorlorS to lnoronco tha 
nuabers on tbis oourae froa 40 to 41,. I bqvo aeolAod tlr.t 
Hr Vyao shall iavo jrlorlty ovor other pooplo on tho i/altlne-ltat 
in oxSor to enouro that tl|oro bo no flJ-omrtlon of the proocut 
favourabla rslstlondhSpa botvaen -Jlse folytoobnia onl tlio 
oonatltuont anthorltlco.' Hr Vjrna will roporfc to you on Friaw 
oftrtilne and yon Jvavo outnroa no tbnt ho will bo proporly roocivort 
an! introducoi to tlio ooursc, .rioaoo aoloiovlodgo rosoipt of iU: 
latter. 


Sours alnooroly, 







sent favourable relationships be- 
tween the polytechnic and the con- 
stituent authorities. 1 * 


Letter that caused the uproar. 

courses in the London area were. After appeals by staff to the 
full he hoped Ncwham*s “special Association of Teachers In Technical 
relationship " with the polytechnic Institutions and the British Associa- 
te uld help. Mr Palling said Dr tfon of Sopial' Workers,; makers 


Dr Brosan's letter followed a relationship " with the poiytecnmc institutions ana tne ar tisn Associa- 
serfes of SSsHni durlna ‘sSSSan! could help. Mr Palling said Dr tfon of SopiiU Workers, makers 
becand* Octob^ in^ whfA Brosan greeted the request warmly came to a head this week when the 

side H was j»Sd* nkin^that the and promised the educatidn depart- nominee of Newham education 
Mlyteclw c owed Newham a favour went a place on a training course. . department arrived at the polyteph- 
;«tkT on the odfS- lhat tt adnSt ai Mr PaUing Went on > “I uhder- hie, He was told by Staff they could 
extra atudent IrriwJaSy -ttf the Stand: the fear of neopla in the ooly- not offer him tutorials or assess his 
course volild entirely reduce its pro- ^ not a harblnaer . work, . . 

ftflonal worth. . ' of direction by. the Ideal authority. Xn ofHcial of the CCETSW said 


xewional worth. £ * An ofHcial of. the CCET$W said 

Mr James Palling, deputy dlrec* , It Was a. one-off matter, where we j]j at j n jj, w jf admission rules 

th* °L^ u «tlon in ..Newham, said : 10 1,e {p 2 ttid down by the Privy Council were 

Jb* education department, ' wmcU There was never any threat of any regl!traHon- that went 


, L„J r.-. ttaui-m _ - uroiiou tuij leaiauauun-inw tvcui 

Sriy In- the past f eyt montlia woney being cut off. _ , through was invalid and the ouaflfl: 

vnnn^f aau ^ ■ «fpr°val to send it*. ‘ It was not ^h rea8 °^ble ca aon could not be awarded.;^ 
younger , .members on courses, f° l br extra person to be added to • ■ . . 

- -approached the' uolvterbrilff ahmi’t a course with 40, members. Bosicr .Dr Brosan declined, to coftiment 


•Approached the' polytechnic about a course with 40, members. Bosicr .Dr Brosan declined, to continent 
-' accepting at first two and then one ally it was .an attempt to work the when reached by, The THES* Mr 
. -.of its employees. . '.old pals' net and ,one or two people Dudley Gibson, the registrar, who 

•"> He added that since other certifl- in the polytechnic did nbt want to formally handles admissions, refor- 
cat °. Pf. qualification in .social work be old, pals ” . ' . • red all queries to him. : : 


'5 by Frances Gibb ■ > ; • ’ ' , : . i 1 

- , of « Marxist plot- at 

ii Bttnk- Polytechnic - . Were 
' d ®oiod this. 1 ' Week ; by 


L,. py mu. noon : uj 

'• r'.Sfjbberi • of the . Association of 
.“^JJhera in Technical Institutions." 
t' W v'al. ^tmiph, the Association 
: ldW PQ ‘ y ^bnit' Teachers, claimed 
' ' We 54-.that : pubUcndon of the 

'• • df , S i. £40,000 Inquiry 

■ ' itadf*? running of tha business 
' ■ nebartment would\revoal tt 


consider -the whole thing has Ttow 
gone beyond the boundd or reason. 

Btit publication of the full report 
Would be detrimental to rite poly- 
technic, he sold. " At the beglnrtirtg 
of the year tha director aqid be 
hoped, evetyoue .wopld^ biuy ; tlje 
hatchet and from out actions- we 
have . shown we hiyo - taken that 
point, although, we don t think the 
tribunal was the correct way tt go 
.about sorting out things and : we 
dort*t ! accept Jta finings. .. In W 


■View, it'8 


detrltnonUl to 


- ftk-.'.ir". vouncu .11 jiiuw 

publication of > the 
PmSi.i:? 1 -. meeting ; t on 
>, beS ■ S* r 'i5i. now, : it has ottlif 

greedy 


Mrs GOach and. Mr A. J* • s mtt in. the noiytectuiic no spena 

depLtty director, dismisses almost all ^ n lbt of Xe in o utside iStor* 

pf 4a ‘ JsTbut n ft W. WKjbffiiS. 

C Plnco l. of the part played by the ^stance* ; Where they/ have; 


-attend. to outside interests, it recoin- 
: mends.. Staff should be encouraged 
: to rftftrd thelr presencd tho col- 
lege and 'availability to studbnta as 
lirst priority, ' • ' 1 - 

Mr -Boyle said : ■ One of out many 
-feelings of rejentrtient Is due to 
‘ this -implication , that we’re • idle, 
.Stall in. thS poly^echiiic do spend 




Sociology 
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Price 12p 

College funds 
i mishandled ’ 
inquiry told 

from Sue Held 

. , , . , BIRMINGHAM 

Ait Investigation into the financing 
of Fircroit College, Birmingham, 
which closed earlier this year after 
student unrest, was urged at a 
public inquiry tills week. 

The inquiry, instituted ■ by tlio 
Departmont of Education and 
Scionco, is examining tlio back- 
ground to tho conflict, said to have’ 
arisen ovor personality clashes and 
ideological differences betwcon stu- 
dents, tho principal and tha govern- 
ors, and possibilities for the college’s 
future, 

A tutor at Fire raft, Mr Trevor 
Blackwell, told the Inquiry that 
Utore appeared to be prirna facie 
evldoncc of “ misappropriation “ of 

i mblic funds in tho college's fiuanc- 
ns. 

111 written ovidenco ho and other 
tutors alleged that the nccouuts 
were arranged to present a "less 
ro&y" picture to the DES. Tho de- 
partment, Utey claimed, had possibly 
not exercised enough financial 
supervision over the college, about 
80 per cent of whose Income comes 
from the DES. Further funds nro 
provided by local education authori- 
ties and tho Pircroft Trust, which 
controls the college finances. 

Mr Blackwell showed tho Inquiry 
two letters which ho claimed, 
backed up the tuuu-s* suspicions. 
The first, from Mr Alfred Gregg, 
secrettuy of . dw, Fircroft. Trust, 
referred to a' proposal from'- Mr 
Christopher Cadbury, chairman of 
the college governors end trustees, 
to change a gift ftom another trust 
4o tHO Fircroft Trust Into a loan, 

• The letter ’said: “ It seems to 
me whatever : wo do is a purely 
domestic matter and affects the 
' department: only in so far as we 
might tdsh to paint a less rosy 
picture than the account shows at 
-.the present titoB.". 

It suggested that if thtj gift were 
not changed td a loan, the DES 
migltt say: "If you have no .debt 
■ to pay off on the development, than 
you can do with £1,500 ;ct- year leas 
grant.” . . 

Tha ; second letter, from ■ Mr 
Cadbury to a firm, of chartered 
accountants, said that "for Various 
reasons it is desirable -to show a 
loan ’of £5,000 as still outstanding 
from the Chadwick Trust to the 
Fircroft Trust.”, 

Mr Blackwell said the. letters, 
sent during September, 1970, came 
to light during the student occupa- 1 
tlon of tha college in July. • 

At the inquiry Mr Cadbury 




although H was not representative 
.. of. ■ all members of staff. « wbs 
. guided to the. View . that the accep- 
tance of its demands, and nothing 
lets.- Shbuld ofc tlie price" of normal 
worKlng.In the department. This to 
. our .mind . const ltutes a .grave 1 dis-- 
service to -thp polytechnic and, to the 
ruomhers of the branch ” *. ' 

More careful consideration should 
1 ba given to rollof from teaching to 
attend, to outside interests, it recoin- 
; mends.. Staff snou|d be encouraged 


claimed that the four tutors had set 
out to destroy the principal, - Mr 
;T-ony Corfield. . 

" Criticism of. tlie •gbyentora and 
trustees . ww quite permissible - but 
ic. ahoqld Aba ,'donei, through . t#e 


8 vi co , thB polytechnic and. 


mbre. contact with -iudustry^-than, 
.. iu ntirs.’* , >■’ . , , • • >! :' v 


•• . .; tontlriued 36 


proper channels:- . Jit tms paso offend 
elve rflm&rk* . by students were 
allowed to pass without’ rebuke'”, 
said Mr Cadbury/ He expressed 
concern that none, of fha ex-tutort 
giving evidence at the inquiry hag 
aupnorted the principal. -. : 

He was . hot questioned' ■ at • tlio. 
inquiry about- the alleged -T mis- 
appropriation of Funds. 

: : A dispute over the £15 " ca'pitfr- 
tlBhJ' fee awarded to eadr student 
• by-Ws local education authority, whs 
p«p higblightod, '• 

Mr BlU Jbowrence. pjfesIdem of 
■ : . ; ^contlnued on pUBO 36 

AUT to accept £6 ? 

It waa .predicted • this -week that 
..university - teachers • will accept < n 
£G a ' Week Cost-oMiying iucca^tie; 
TnO' mpt ter JsT td.' ;be. discussed by , 
an em ereency: meeting qf "the AyTra 
, cdilrictl tomorrow. ■; ; 

V -' Ftdi stol'yrpage 3ffi- 


Donald fylacraq oil “a 
major intellectual* 
achievement of modern 
sociology*’ by Edward S liils; 
page 18 ' 


Philosophy 
John Cruickshank on 
Copleston’s history of 
philosophy, page 20 


Psephology 

Peter Wilby interviews 

David Butler, page 12 


“Deceiving spirits” 

Paul Johnspn oh the ; 
academic left, page 1 3 
Lord Crowther-Hunt; 
page 7 > ■ 

Views 

George Steiner on talent 
and society page 17 . 
Kenneth Minogtie on 
free speech, page 5 
Peter Scott on Rhodes ’ 
Bbyspn, page 12 


Administration 

Aloysios Graveyard, page j6 
Charles Carter, page 17 : 

1 ’ *’ ‘ j. * .’’•» ■ ■ 

linguistics 

Five. page?. of reviews; . 
pages Xl -is ' 

Microfilm . 

Leader, page 36- ' : ' 
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Cambridge dons fear students on 
council could not be impartial 


inn AIMES mtiJHfcK EDUCATION SUPPT.P^g^j 


by Peter WJlby 

Cambridge University proposals for 
-students to be accepted as sectional 
representatives on the council of 
the senate, recallable by tlielr con- 
stituents, nave Nad a mixed recep- 
tion in the Regent House, the uni- 
versity's supreme governing body. 


but only mandated members and as also the question of Informal deal- 
such could not enjoy the privilege lugs between don and student. I 
Of being free to. vote on every issue think we make a great mistake if 
according to -their own best judg- we want to see everything formal- 
ments. feed in the kind of negotiating 

" It would be bad to have mem- bodies that are so popular yet so 
bers of council vulnerable to man- disastrous in other fields.” 
dation and recall ; bad for council Another dissenter. Dr 6. A. Reid 
itself to have some members for- (St John's College) hoped the report 
bidden to reason freely and form would be rejected and the Council 
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Eteven members of the council of t0 r ™ 

the seuate have signed a report *5«ir Judgments j bad for the 
recommending that the council have }*u *9* A } ep 5 nd ?il c e 


given a fresh chance to put student 
participation on a firmer footing 


three a£dent observe!* with sneaJc- lt8 council ; bad for the electors not that preserved to the Council the 
iimbutnot w5nE riBhtfr th P ^ 10 tru8t they elect l and privacy that is essential in times of 

j _ devastating!? bad for those elected, difficulty (such as atoms er the 


Five nwmben tfgned "* note . never to be trusted with full, free discussion of major reforms where 
of partial dissent ■ Among them, membership.” the interests of junior members and 

waa Profeasor Sir Alan Cottrell, Several ether dons spoke against those of the university may seem 

- hi. i .i, 0, .. In dlffai-V' 


Master of inn College, who told the^oport — The7Trg"ue'd a tHaTTho 

S'^TS^S1h , r , „SSSSS Mum ° f St Catharine's ColW 
the ^n» «cJp B d In the report. »!>“ •>.«"•* Teport, uS! 

t.ielr positions would he very dif- falRy of the council proceedings, years ago, the senate die. 

ferent from those of other members. Thera were 'tmeesHnn* that- ♦£« cussed tho proposal for student 
"They would bo ®ei* not as In- sire and falSs S Cambridge StE&Z M2 b ? ard8 ‘ Son ? 
dependent individuals but as mem- Student Union polls made it un< t« e f..rM 8 e l !£ uss J on warned v 

hors on a string, subject to Jmme- ' likely that those elected would be i «« er Tho , « da l f a 8® Hnd 

» iate recall and replacement at the genuinely representative. ? er « n 

tl acred an of their electorate. More- Mr J. F. O. Switzer r Sirin™ s„«_ 


the roport. They argued that the l o differ)* , 

student representatives* obligation _ Professor Peter Swumerton-Dyer, 


First cartoon 
study centre 
opens at Kent 

by Stephen Pile 

Distinguished cartoonists will 
gather at the University of Kent 
this evening for the official in- 
auguration of the Centre for the 
Study of Cartoons and Caricature, 
the only one of its kind in Britain. 

The university's chancellor, Mr 
Jo Grimond, is to start the inaugu- 
ration by opening an exhibition, 
“ Caricature in Cartoon ”, contain- 
ing selections from die centre's 
Archives. 

This will be followed by a lecture 
from Professor A. J. P. Taylor on 
“The Left in the 1930s" which will 
in part be a commentary on the 
work of David Low, Then a panel 
of cartoonists will talk informally 
about their work. Among them wifi 
be Mark Boxer (Marc) of The 


ft’m putting Robin 
Sandhurst rather than "• 

BalUoi, 





over, there la a dear implication In sea 
the report that if, at a future time, sal 
their position on council were to go ths 
beyond that of observers, they would im 
become not independent members ulo 


m5neW rESmSSX disruption that were bound to 

lffr wTfTEEzTiuj c follow so reckless a step. We havo 

/n»vp £ a9' Ze <i ^us- now had student members of faculty 


£ Iffl , . a 2¥ h £ 0f t f e *V^di«Ws boards for n early a year and no 
SSlS L . ve *^ wa ys maintained such consequences have followed." 
J2 * tude »c* BI ,an exceedingly .- The Regent House will vote on 

part i CQ P lay « n tf l e ru ?* tI,a proposals for student represen- 
irs njng of the university. But there is tntlon later this term. 


Job discrimination hits black students 

I... T1..1 All. .... . _ - 
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by Tim Albert 

Employers in Britain are dis- 
criminating against coloured stu- 
dents, according to the results of a 
survey published I a the latest edi- 
tion of -/Veto Community. 

Tho authors ate Roger Ballard 
and- BrOnwen Holden of the Social 
Science Research Council unh on 
ethnic relations at Bristol Uni- 
versity. They write: "Oar results 
indicate that . , . it is the suitably 
qualified white candidates who are 
. considered first, while coloured can- 
didates wait' at- tho back of the 
queue. ■ - 

* "Where there is an excess of suit- 
able appllcqnts for the job,' coloured 
candidates mny- . never 'repcfi the 
frdpt Thb career . nrqspects of 
coloured Job . seeker*, 'howetaf well 
qualified, looks ‘ bleak,' aild will 
rentain so without a radical chan go 
or altitudes on the part of 
employers. 

,f It is the quiet preference for 
white over coloured, expressed in 
- — altitude of situations, whifch 


perpetuates and roinforces the 
fundamental racialism of British 
society.” 

The authors followed applications 
for jobs by 54 white and -22 coloured 
final year students at Leeds Univer- 
sity, Manchester University (incor- 
porating UMIST) and Leeds Poly- 
technic. • 

. They found -that 4S white appli-, 
cants were offered a total of 9i7 jobs, 
while 11 coloured applicants were 
offered only 14 jobs. More specifi- 
cally, for the various " milk round " 
interviews mt the various colleges, 
there .were 172 white applications, 
of which only 36.- per cent wore re- 
jected. Ther.e were. 99 coloured- 
. apjfljrtdons, and .81 per cent, were 

" Of those 1 Who applied -direct 'nr 
the firms concornedi the white stu-' 
dents made fewer applications (a 
mean, of 3.9 applications each) and 
fiad fewer rejections (18 per cent). 
Coloured students made a mean of 
five applications each, of which 68 
per cent were rejected. 


Forty-two per cent of white appli- 
cations reached the final interview, 
of which only a third were rejected. 
Twenty per cent of coloured applica- 
tions got as far, and two-thirds of 
them were rejected. 

The authors are also highly 
critical of university administrators: 
“While carrying out the survey”, 
they wflte, we were struck by the 
fact that many of the university 
officials to whom we spoke were 
unaware of the existence of black 
British students. 

“The assumption tends to be that 
anyone with a coloured face must 
be on overseas student, a much 
more familial* category, we believe 
that- this is probably symptomatic, 
and that there Is widespread ignor- 
, ance oE tjie fact that many- children 
of coloured -- Immigrant* parents are 
•n6W 'gaining a higher educatidn. 


“ It is alarming to find such ig- 
norance among the administrators.** 
The Employment of Coloured 
Graduates in Britain by Roger E. H. 
Ballard and Bronwen M. Holder!. 
Hew Community, vol IVr no 3. 


Horner who contributes regularly 
to The THES. 

The centre was established a 
year ago under the direction of 
Dr G. M. Thomas to aid study in a 
variety of disciplines by the steady 
accumulation or material and exper- 
tise. Its aim is to encourage 
research and to service undergradu- 
ate courses in humanities and social 
sciences. 

It is expected to develop Into "a 
major research institute and its 
national cartoon archive already 
contains 50,000 original drawings. 
It has rescued from dispersal or 
destruction much material of artistic 
and research value. 


/ **J**W/ I 


Cartoon reproduced from " Th# Item" 

Its 1 interests are not confined it 
archive material nor exclusively u 
the British newspaper cartoon, lb 
aim is to make cartoons and carb 
ture of many periods tiidfros 
many countries the object of mon 
rigorous and profitable study. 

The collections of original! ati 
being made accessible to schobn 
through a system of subject chi* 
fication. They have been Indexed 
by the centre’s research assodmi 
during the past year. 


Leave kittens Students doubt 
alone-RSPC A DipHE value 


by Alan Munton 

The strongest attack yet made on 
the experiments with kittens con- 
ducted by Dr Colin Blakemore at 
Cambridge has come from the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 'They de* : 
scribe the experiments as " another 
ill-advised academic exercise" 
irrelevant to human needs and add- 
ing nothing to medical knowledge. 

An- RSPCA memorandum criti- 
cizes Dr Blakemore’s defence of the 
experiments, claiming that they 
contribute only to "tlie treatment 
of various afflictions which are 
. either. Incredibly fare, readily stu- 
'dled in humans, or both”, 

Dr Blrkemore’s experiments in- 
volved ’rotfltlng the "eyeballs of kit- 
ten* through a number of different 
angles between 30 -degrees and 90 
dpgreds. This was 1 designed to imi- 
tate cycle tropia, a human disorder 
in which the eye -rotates on its axis. 


nehtS in- 
is of kit- 


by Jane Feinniann 

"If 1 get a DipHE what good will 
it be as a qualification?" . 

"The simple and frank anne 
Is that nobody knows”. .- 
1 This extract' from Bulmershe 
College prospectus explains soma 
of the anxiety about DipHE count* j 
the first students of which from ■■ 
Buimershe and the North Eui V 
London Polytechnic will qualify l 
next June. . ■ 

A NUS ■ education policy coo- 
ference last Saturday called 
more .discussion . on the role ol 
the -DipHE course, .to define tt 
objectives. 

. Miss. Sue- Slipman, NUS secreutli 
said it was not dear whethet 
students would be able to do deere* 
courses after qualifying-' f Ili 
principle of transferring to odiff 
collages and univetalnea; 
discussed, but never . specified « 
the beginning. . 

“It now seems likely that 
ference will only bo allowed wlmj 
the same- institution. At.Bn:k»«* 
College it Jdoks as though A Wow 
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Overseas students under attack NUS rent strike call 

... falls on deaf ears 


Treble their fees Reports by David Hencke 
Dr Hampson says : 

Overseas students are reaching ridi- Government review to see, if the 
culous proportions in some univer- whole fee structure is changed, 
shy and polytechnic departments whether the extra charges could be 
and are paying tuition fees which met by the Treasury and coxnpen- 
are virtually peanuts compared to sated by a reduction in University 
the true cost of course provision, Grants , Committee- allocations to 
says Dr Keith Hampson, Conserve- universities. This would prevent 
five MP for Ripou. local authorities paying enormous 

Kn»»ltina at Leicester Polytechnic- iums to cover British students on 


Government review to see, if the 
whole fee structure is changed, 


ILEA proposes to 
cut courses 


by Peter Wilhy 


Calls From Llie National Union of 
Students fur a rent strike cumpaigit 
this term have been re' 


the true cost of course provision, Grants , Committee- allocations ta 
bbvs Dr Keith Hampson, Conserve- universities. This would prevent 
five MP for Ripou. local authorities paying enormous 

Speaking at Leicester Polytechnic- *ums to cover British students on 
last week, he said that some of our grants. 

most famous professors and most added: We must work to- 


Large reductions in courses for 
overseas students at 10 London col- 
leges of further education have been I tt 
proposed in a discussion document 1 most member unions, 
prepared by the Inner London Edu- 1 Lancaster, Bristol, 
cation Authority. 

The document examines the pro- 
portion of overseas students in 27 


expensive departments are educa- ***** doubling or tripling the pre- 
tine considerably more overseas stu- s ®“ 1 level of overseas students* fees. 


ting considerably more overseas stu- 
dents than British. 

"In 1971 two-thirds of the post- 
graduate civil engineers in the Man- 


graduate civil engineers in the Man- 

WTO of Students 

S2sr«4S5l 1 ; T T«n.?5 

n a „ receive no outside funding whati 

Dr Hampson described the skua- over . The people Dr Hanfpson is 
hon as a terrible indictment o£ our talking about are the least well-off 

• educational system since it showed students from the least well-off 
dramatic reductions in British stu* countries 

dents seeking places on applied « They' are chargod three times 
science courses, the, normal hostel charges, they are 

He also saw it as an opportunity forbidden to supplement their in- 
fer selected increases in overseas comes by' working during vacations 

• student rates so that universities without special permission and aro 
could offset inflation. "Consider- constantly the butt of electioneer- 
ably increased sums of money could lug politicians like Dr Hampson 
be made available to them to meet who believe there are a few cheap 
spiralling recurrent costs if fees for votes to be had from attacking the 
foreign- students were increased.” miserable pittance their education 

Dr Hampson called for an urgent costs the British taxpayer." 


collages and five polytechnics and 
concludes that only reductions can 
release accommodation for more un- 
employed Londoners and school 
leavers seeking further and higher 
education courses. 

The report .says that during 1974 
there were about 7,500 students 


Lancaster, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Durham, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leicester, Leeds, Reading and Shef- 
field aro among tlie university 
unions that have decided, for the 
time being, not to hold rent strikes. 
In some cases, well-attended union 
meetings have overturned executive 


The British taxpayer will demand education courses, 
nothing less. There is no case for The report .says that during 1974 
subsidizing foreign students at the tiiere were about 7,500 students 
present rate." Tuition fees are cur- from abroad taking full-time or 
rentiy £320 a year. sandwich coursos, tin increase of 22 

A National -Union of Students P er cent compared with 1973 and 
spokesman said: "Two-thirds o£ two and a half times the national 


strikes. But, say most, that 


a strike. Mr Phil Moore, a union 
vice-president, salt! : " By the time 
any strike could bo mobilized, the 
first yoars would already have paid 


used as a tactic after we have built 
up the overall campaign against edu- 
cation cuts.” 

A new catering scheme has been 
introduced at Kent University which 
involves students on and off 
tho campus paying a block 
subscription for meals. The 
student newspaper lias estimated 


Discrepancies anger some colleges 


Discrepancies between residence culture College, Devon (£635 a year 
fees for British and ovtrseas compared with £352 for British 
students at colleges and polytech- students), 
flics are causing widespread hard- The reason Is that the Department 
ship among foreign students. of Education and Science has recoin- 

At the North-East London Poly- mended colleges to charge an eco- 
technic overseas students pay five nomic rate for overseas students 
times more than British students for while British students should not 


' Discrepancies between residence 
fees for British and ovtrseas 
students at colleges and polytech- 
nics are causing widespread hard- 
ship among foreign students. 

At the North-East Lon da u Poly- 
technic overseas students pay five 


board and lodging, pav mora than £13.75 a week. 

Accommodation and full board at £P| te this some polytechnics 
ie Anglican Management Centre lik ® Bristol and Huddersfield, and 
oets £62.58 a week for overseas flome technical colleges have 


for overseas 


technical colleges 


students while British students pay manB 8 ed to keep charges to over- 
112. Only one overseas student at 8eas students to little above British. 


NELP has been able to afford the ***** 


"At - Sunderland Polytechnic 
charges for overseas students is one 


A Bsnasra g£ ffisosm mb 

u minaeriwid, Newcastle and Gla- altlCe about 200 say they cannot 


Wan overseas students muit pay afford to nav • 

• Ovorseas^students have 


average, 

"A recent investigation Into. the 
effects of reducing the numbers of 
students from, abroad in any one 
course to ono third. of tlie total of 
the course has sho'wn that many 
full-time courses would no longor 
be viablo, that in some cases entire 
departments would bo unable to 
function and that in ono or two 
oxtrome cases the basis for tho 
wholo college would be callod luto 
question." 

Subjoct areas where thoro aro 
large numbers of foreign students 
include professional General Certifi- 
cate of Education and some engi- 
neering courses. The Department of 
Education and Science’s latest 
assessment of costs show that stu- 
dents on advanced courses cost 
£1,275 per person and on further 
education courses £900. Tuition fees 
are £320 and £200 respectively. 

The report singles out 10 colleges 
whore reductions in overseas stu- 
dents could begin. These are South 
West London (76.5 per cent over 
seas students). South London (53.3) 
South East London (44.5), Cord 
wainers (43.4), Paddington (37.3) 
South Thames (36.2), Southwar] 
(30.3), London College of Printing 
(29.5), College for the Distributive 
Trades (28.8), and Hammersmith 
and West London (26.5). 

The proportion of. overseas stu- 
dents in the five polytechnics are 
Central London (21.5), North Lon-, 
dtm. (17.7V Thames (163), South 
Bank (15.1), and City of London 

^Colleges with the least numbers 
of overseas, students me Central 


unions, their decisions will be re- 
considered boforo Christmas, with 
a view to starting strikes in the New 
Year. 

Student leaders point out that 
there is Insufficient time to plan 
effective campaigns in the autumn 
term and that university halls 
usually have high proportions of 
flrst-yoar students in residence, who 
are cautious about supporting mili- 
tant action. 

This term, many hall of rosldence 
fcos havo increased by 25 to 30 por 
cent, whilo the student grant has 

g one up by only 22 per cent. Tito 
iUS calculates that about £400 of 
tho grant is intended for board and 
lodging yet only a handful of col- 
leges charge hall foes and provide 
catering s or vices that -would enable 
students to keep within that figure. 

Tito unions that will striko include 
Liverpool. Bnugor and Warwick 
Universiuos uud the polytechnics 
of Lanchester, Liverpool, Sunder- 
land, Central London. Leeds and 
Huddersfield. 

versify 
:ei 
til 


per cont rise in student food costs. 
Tlie union executive recommended 
that tbe subscription be withheld by 
all students, but this wbb narrowly 
rejected by a general meeting 
attended by 500 students. 

At Reading University, where 
rents have risen by 26 per cent, 
there was a clear majority against a 
rent strike nt a general meeting 
attended by 800 students. 

Student tenants* associations at 
Sussex havo decided against a rent 
striko tills term. Rents in self-catar- 
Jno accommodation have risen from 
£5.75 to £7 a week, but (i discount 
of £12.50 is offered on fees paid for 
the wholo year in advance. 

At Liverpool University rent 
strikes luxvc begun In protest 
against 26 per cout increases in 
in weekend 
services. On 
ere more chan 
residence Live), 
there was 90 per cent support for 
a strike at n general meeting. Two 
other halls decided for a striko 



pared With a overseas students nave been School of Speech and Drama 

EflbfwV KL° f i wl sleeping lir office and staff dining Goldsmiths’ (4.0) 

authorities rooms while desperate efforts were Navy Coll ego (1.3), 

■uinormei ror British students. . made ^ tertn t0 Hnd rf rs Marg aret R 

examples of high charges and lodging. The polytechnib was ILEA's further an 
P v ? r3 1 Qa J! students include Ealing unable to subsidize the charges tion Subcommittee 
v 1 c °Heg e (£26.50), Thames without asking Suhderland local were cases of overs 
(£17.50), Bradford Col- authority to pay the £J3 difference venting second g 
Jfge (£21), and Seale Haynft Agtl- from the rates. grants from encolli 
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AtJT calls for collective News in 
action in Swansea disputes rh . oe(k a . 

by Frances Gibb ‘ faction with his research work vDlUWv at 

' iLi- ' ‘ i.TEES t October 24). Thai AUT has ,.«Ivdy 

, ***o Association . of University called on the university senate to lUUF UJIItv* 

^ where, it University- College, set up an inquiry, ■ , ^ . 

. tivwiweB, should prepare Itself tor . The lecturer’* .application In 1974 A group of senior 
puectlve action to support two to pass tiie. bar was rejected by the Chinese umverslde 
; lecturers involved in grievances with senate standing committee although cials from the Mini 
the authorities over employment,- he hqd the support of bis professor, in Peking arrived 
D/ John Latham, retiring chairman .! In .most: universities, lecturers week to start * t 
: of thejj ranch, urgedjast Week.. , usually noss automatically through British .universities 


ILEA's further and higher educa- 
tion Sub-committee, said that' there 
were' cases of overseas Students pre- 
venting second generation immi- 
grants from enrolling on courses. 


Merchant 


£400 o year. At 

Pr 

eaont £462 is 

chained oven in 

halls 


union estimates that ab< 
student* Who' have rec 

>ut half the 
elved their 


News in brief 

Chinese academics 
tour universities 

A group of senior academics, from 


to 
mo 
the 
nt 

ha’ 

Th 

vised students to .ti 
tiiere are further increases next 
term. : 

• At Leicester University hall fees 
have gone up by 33 per cent, but a 


!.i branch , did riot • take .cob 

. . '»rtipn..ori behalf, of: those 


he the support of bis professor. 
, in jnosr universities lecturers 
usually, pass automatically through 
the efficiency bar end onto a higher 
salary about five years after the. end 


nese universities arid senior Mfl- general meeting, supported 
s from the Ministry of Education utlve recommendation' not 


account 

£50,000 this year, to 
already accumulated loss 

In Oxford, Cherwall , the student 
newspaper, reports that, despite 
rent Increases of some 33 per cent 
in moat colleges, there is little inter- 
est in rent strikes* Frotests.are being 
organized, however, at Wadbam ana 
Magdalen. • ... . 

An NUB spokesman said that the 


in Peking arrived in London this 
week to start a two- week tour of 
British universities and educational 
institutions- • 


tun exec. Union was not disappointed with tiie 
to havri .response to its cau. - 


gjrWenad by tfc e TncffctivedeS of W thefr probationary period, unless 
the Collect there wu ton hnn^frir there la pny adverse evidence, . 

he !>U° r ' ,0r ' tl10 varlid^/ttoubly . Sw.iwe. HuH, 

^*5. « Siyw? ,?, (, . l 0 S 0 eA he W o e Sa 

; ivhcrw 0 ^.- - shbrttprm contract y t0 present a case /or .their 
iaSS^SS V 6 ? § e 3 t a 0lie 5°. passing It. The AUT resisted this 

In -the Swansea case two oiitsiae 
'referees reviewed- the . lecturers 
Work ■ in 1974 and rapprted -fayoar. 


The group,-* which will visit 1 the 
mles8 universities of London, Cambridge, 

■ ■ ■ Durham and Noyrcastle and Cpven- 
ry of .fry College of Education, is led by 
> ujii- Huang Hsin-gBi, vice-Cbalrman of 
Hull,- -the revoliirionaiy' committee of 
i effi- Peking University. Among tbe raem- 
would v bebs Of the delegation are specialists, 
■their in physical chemistry, pnedlR Wes, 
I this hydraulic? engineering; ; economics 
said, and teacher training. • 


WW^oju a shbrtterm contract 
been /sent a new orie to; 
?;W‘ , V ^hla.' Included a clausA not in, 
i , :55L? t W*».- cdniracf stating! that !. 
I .. eng agement ifa made oh the 
i lh8t the ' employee, 
nghfs rib termlriatiort-ri^ 

m,i eon-rena«vai ; 



The 


Poultry man shells out 


’!' i^rdT'- i-' •' j ' at ti»e bar and prevented from^ too*- 

i ; hsSLS 0 -'^^ 1 ^® of ;; head . bf fice Hie’ ing up the ; stole. 1 • . * • 

j Jycuiref .ria d' ' delated -this clause. Attempts >te settle the grievance 

• • ' il^^ ^^rionttoCrahd.returned it. .-through, the staifdard procediu^s of 
’ ; : . ,f fey|^vwSt\'if»torinad -thatTalnce -mutually acceptable .arbitrator 


'£60,050. '•' . ... t " 

; The donation, for A threo-yow* 
’research project, comes from Sir 
John Eastwood, the biggest poultry 
producer Id & world and President 
of thd Britiui Poultry 1 Federation. 


Prospectus problem*?- :• ’• • 

v Educational printing demanda a ■ ■ - 
specialist wth atreamllned methods and 
squlprherit to matbh fte needs; whlch'lswfiy 


'.Journal of social history ,. 

:A ’iew ' Journal, Socfat;F«t<?rW has 


: carotuiiy controUQddQllvery ^hodulos and 

0 tyrUe I 6 i ; ’ 

.i T 0 ranyllls Dolart- Edub^tlortal MarKrilinff ■ • 

81^6 2 ^ ^ reensa ^ Street Stafford' 


-I ?■ .concern? •- a saw 

-’l - bas teen bold, at , trie under dlscusslon it was 

o$ .ditonti* to commwt.- 
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Protect travellers from rare tropical 
diseases, Professor Maegraith says 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Ministers petition Mulley 
to block college closure 


by Alan Cane 

Stricter legislation will have to bo 
introduced .to protect innocent 
travellers against exposure to little- 
known infections carried by sick 
fellow travellers on their way .to 
hospital, Professor Brian Maegraith 
predicted in Liverpool this week. 

■ Professor Maegraith, who retired 
in September as dean of tha 
Liverpool School of Tropica L 
Medicine, Is distinguished for his- 
efforts to publicize the dangers of 
transporting diseases from one 
country to another through air end- 
sea travel. 

Speaking of a recent case in. 
which a doctor dying from the 
obscure disease I.nssa Fever wm 
flown home on a scheduled 
commercial flight, Professor 
Margmiih said : “ Tit is was 

wrong from uK points of view. 
One should never send a person 
suffering From a disease about 
which you know little or nothing 
on an ordinary aeroplane filled with 
otli'or pa&scngers." 

He was less worried by recent, 
reports of samples of virulent 
organising sent, to Britain far- 
analysis breaking open in flic post. 
“There is very little that could, 
bother anybody which could bo 
sent i» the post over uny great 
distance ", he said. 

Professor Maegraith was speatcinj! 
only days before the new wing of 
the Liverpool school, now under . 
construction, was named' in his 
honour by Mr Reg Prcutice, Minis* , 
tor For Overseas Development. , 

Mr Prentice presented the school- | 
oh Monday with a plaque to mark ■ 


i the* beginning of building opera- 
tion a. 

The Liverpool School is the 
oldest of a handful of schools 
specializing in tropical medicine 
and Professor Maegraith believes it 
to be the best of Its kind in tha 
world. It trains doctors from 
Western Europe and Scandinavia os 
well as Britain and the developing 
countries. 

Tite new whig will house diild . 
health work, one of Professor 
Maegraith*? special concerns and a 
development he pioneered at Liver- 
pool over a decade ago. 

He points out that there Js one 
doctor to 1,000 people ill Britain, 
while in Africa the ratio may be one 
doctor to lm, and there may be only 
one child specialist to 5tn children. 

ft was clear to Professor Mae- 
graith that individual doctors 
would be helpless against such 
odds, so the Liverpool School has 
emphasized the value of the com- 
munity health team. One special- 
ism is a 12-montff master’s course 
in community health In which 
three uiuuihs of the course must 
be spent working in a developing 
country. 

. Professor Maegraith campaigns 
tirelessly to warn of the dangers 
of importing 1 and exporting discuses. 
Malaria remains tha chief threat 
and continually destroys the World 
Health Organization's hopes of total 
eradication. 

Exotic diseases are nn increasing 
worry and the production of vac- 
cines contributes inadvertently to 
this danger. Professor Mnograith 
points out: “As the demand for 



Civil Service talks begun 
to settle fees dispute 


The Association of University Tea- 
chers has started talks with the Civil 
Service Department to try to im- 
prove the pttooffaes pnldtaecade- > 
mlcB who undertake- Work for the 
department.' 

The AUT claims that there has 
beon growing discontent recently 
oyer the rate of fees paid by tite 
.Civil Service and the “ bureaucratic 


procedures M which rhe deport meat • 
has laid down regarding tax ahd 
national Insurance. ■ 

_The rates aro based od the grade 
of person carrying out the paiticu- 
, 42,” J and whether : the work Is 
Classified as consultancy .or lecturing 
wm-k. The AU^ says, that far con- 
sultancy work a university staff 
member who t®. a .professor received 
beLween.C20.knd £25 a day. For the 
raid* work a lecturer receives be- 
tween £13 and £16 per day. 

Mr John AMter, the. AUT assistant 
general-secretary, said this wpek . 


tlmt tite rates had little relation to 
the work which tha university tea- 
chers were naked to undertake. He 
1 also -Claimed that If the AUT mem- 
bers did not make sure the national - 
Insurance calculations were correct 
these fees were even less. 

However. Mr Akker said that 
Since difficulties had. been shown to 
exist in calculating the right con- 
tributions, the Civil Service Depart- 
ment now proposed discussions with 
' Department of Health and 

ccd!xi SeCUri ^ t0 the pfroi 

It bad also been reported that the 
Inland Revenue no longer wished 
■to dedutt tax on the travelling ox- 
penses connected with Civil Service 
work." ■■■•?. 

M* Akker, said that- . the AUT 
would be -taking up, the cases df Us 
member? Who felt that they h*d. 
beod treated badly in the ^ast over 
travelling expenses. ~ t 


• Professor Brian Maegraith 

monkeys for the production of vac- 
cines increases, hunters go farther 
into the forest and come across 
diseases that mankind has never 
met before. - 

11 The animals are sent back to 
Europe and in no lime these diseases 
spread to man; In the case of Mar- 
lung virus disease, eight out of 14 
people who handled the infected 
monkeys died." 

Professor Muegraltli argues that 
it diseases aro not continually to be 
exported to other countries, they 
must be controlled at source. He 
behoves that the school’s Inter- 
lint to mil reputation is basod on its 
policy of equipping doctors with the 
medical and organizational tools to 
tackle tropical diseases in their coun- 
tries, of origin. “ Our Impact on the 
tropics must be in the tropics ”, lie 

Sal Q* 

Make your . 
university 
safe— AUT 

Tho Association .of Univexsity .Tea- 
chers is asking its members to en- 
sure that universities have an ade- 
quate safety policy. This follows 
E*}°* c h“nges In the law which now 
include universities in safety legis- 
lation for the first time. 

*5* AUT wants consultation on 

3S«Kn!W*? , *i saf ? ty « t univer- 
sities and u hoping its local asso- 
ciations will be involved in the 
drawing up of these policies, 1 a; main 
reqiikeniem of the new law brought 

fck Act H * aUb:ahd 

The new. act is based afeiuly on 

Rfth-n5 e ^? min ^ datl0, “ of the 
Kobens* Committee on Safety and 

fwS. ^° rk * vyhich reported In 

-HS? a S wn tW* employers 
“® f va an obligation in respect of 

?fKK« n rf d J. spe B clfIcally ru, ® s that 
*Ms tpe duty. qE every employer to 

1 Witten notice of general 
p0 i lcy r w ^ regard .to the health 
and safety ; 0 f ms' employees'. : An 

SmZ er wh fi. WlTtHraw ojf3 

£ °b?d guilty fit a 
^Jnai o^ence and. faro 1 stiff pen; 


The local member* .fitad gfi 
malje.it clear that they wish to.be* 

matters relating 
W R*ffe$y, says, the; AUT. , . . , “ 

U.Ihs.UlodDHnn 


by David Hencke 

Two Labour ministers have- met Mr 
Mulley, Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, lit a last minute effort to 
prevent the closure of St Peter’s 
College of Education, Birmingham. • 

A decision Is expected today on 
whether the college, one of five 
threatened with closure by a work- 
ing party of the Church of England 
Board of Education, will be 
reprieved. 

Mr Howell, Minister for Sport, 
and Mr Jenkins, the Home Secre- 
tary, are both Birmingham MPs. All 
10 Labour MPa for Birmingham 
have sent a telegram to tha General 
Synod oE the Church of England 
expressing disquiet at the possible 
closure of the college. 

During the meeting with the two 
ministers Mr Mulley is said to have 
been concerned at the pressure 
Department of Education and 
Science officials are applying to the 
Church of England by stating that 
some colleges should cease' teacher 
training. 

Mr Mulley has asked for more 
details on the effect of the college 
closure oil the deprived urea of 
Saltley. 


uarS&Si tm 

Mulley and a d^Bf*** 
aee the Archbisho^rcan^ 10 
at Lambeth Palace * Canterbln V 

ment this week, that* of 
students who left the 5ll«£ 2 

WTiniSLhi ssl 1 

trained at St Peter’s. * 25S Were 

f^tened^rith clesure^are SSkE 
Abingdon ; HockerJJI 
Stortford; College Jr MtSS 

ESS? °" d st «; 

-fSSSswr&cjs: 

of educatton Is certain to TS 
witlun. tlje next fow years once tie 

fSl&c re mere “ wi,h 

Talks have begun with tbe poly- 
technic on the rationalization of 
teacher training which will be at 
from over 1,600 to SSO including 
in-service, induction and the train, 
mg of teachers of mentally handi- 
capped children by 1961, 


Course proposals flood in 
as colleges diversify 


Efforts to diversify at colleges of 
education are greatly increasing the . 
number of course proposals put for- 
ward to Regional Advisory Coun- 
cils. 

The - biggest increase is In the 
London, and home counties -area 


where proposals put forward hy col- 
leges seeking London University 
validation has contributed to a 



record 25 per cent increase in 
courses coming before the RAC. 
Applications seeking approval 
reached 1,014 compared with just 
over 800 last year. 

Reports: from the 'remaining six 
out oE 10 regional, areas show a 
.mixed response although Wales,. the 
South-West and the North, of Eng- 
land follow the London trend. East 
Anglia, which has few colleges ‘in 
its area, shows a decline as does the 
East Midlands. The Southern region 
has remained static. 

In Walqs the number of courses 
seeking approval has rises from 
155 to 191 between .1972 aqd 1974. 
In. thp .South West the figures. have 
grown from 213, to 263 with 25 pro- 
posals Coming from colleges of edu- 
cation. ; 

. In the North of England figures 
have gr own from' 262 , fo ; , 287 

‘Schools need 
archaeologists’ 

A call for the introduction of spe- 
cialist archaeology: teacher* in 
schools . was made last week by f a 
Cambridge University al-cbaeolqgy 
professor. 

• In his inaugural lecture, Professdr 
Glyn Daniel, Disney 1 Professor of 
Archaeology at Co mb ridge, said: 

“ Archaeology is irioreand mote 
betag redd- ih Schools.' I used to 
think that archaeology could be- 
dealt with by. fnfofthed teachers, of 
history, classics and geography. "I 


although Jn the East Midland* iliey 
have declined from a peak of 326 
to 294. 

In the Southern region the figures 
have grown from 150 to 153' but in 
East Anglia they have dropped 
from 166 to 136. Figures were not 
available from the North ‘West or 
Yorkshire and Humberside. 

A ‘spokesman for tbe Southern 
region said that the variation be- 
tween areas could depend on hex 
tightly regional advisory council* 
had interpreted' the procedural for 
course applications from tbe col- 
leges. In the Southern area dis- 
cussions with colleges has. led to 
comparatively few proposals being 
submitted by the colleges. 

In London one record shows tbit 
a meeting held in 1973 had no fewer 
man 50 . proposals for Diploma of 
Higher Education ahd othbr course* 


q uiswilj iiEiu in nan no jenei 

man 50 . proposals for Diploma of 
Higher Education ahd othfer courses 
u-om colleges of education. TW 
figures for • course applications 
while only a rouah indication of 


while only a rough Indication oj 
trends, will confirm the fears o» 


to not nhw helieye this is possible 
tod we qhsll have to havti archae- 
ology teachers in our- schools." 

. ^ofeasov Daniel sald'dint he iiad 
by the Department of 
jhU .Environment, through its chief 
WWW Wd 


• - _ ■ . . ' — ^ VpUIJIU 


i«Uac 


Otlier^lv'e^lti^^Sbri^ 
^erittin arediae- 
-v- ton .a -chair. < of „ historical 

■; ’Lettrir. jpagh 11 

WEA cqatputefizied 

“ w Unlversity bf 
■JSl : much °f- tile , work done in Its 


many polytechnic directors that 
. since colleges are Hooding the mar- 
ket with , proposals their mrt 
courses might attract fewer 
students. • ' : ■ 

Course dictates 
student choice 

Students entering Lon caster; Uphef- 
sky lit 1974 were attricted fay 
courses . offered rather then tbt 
college structure atid social Hfe 
a pildt survey has revealed. . 

The Leedp ’ Unlyersity 
/among first-year students at Drfrtoh 
Leeds and Lancaster univeiww 
in 1974, showed that students 
their -choice largely on the grto 0 ® 
of the course •' and v dboice ; 01 
subjects.' Lancaster 1 itPdebk '*** 
ConSjrfcaous in miptioping^tbl*.* 
their ’ priinery reason ; for 
theuolveraity. 

- • There- were. * , . few ■ • 

.contrasts between the three 
-sltiee especially when ' it c *** " 
eyali*ating the Influence of tf***j* 
on jjkjtfantial uxtiyersity 
Eight .per. cent of ^kristol 
^tudtota, gave this « 

hbmiSred .th.bJaly three^,^- 

-*t ' 

; Between rftor 
selected Leeds 'art .'BrisMl 
because they were dVitr unirw* , 

while only one per cent of 

e star students, made 
cgpse itvwas : 9 ; lie#- 
The r Lanimster a»o 

dents diverged , widely l^^idgS 
to gfve tlidir reactiraoi t0 ^ p 2?»T J sa i 
offers Eight per cent , t & at ae ■ 
caster students 

;*e*- were -offered 

- that they were ' 

Only 1 tine r per ceftt'^ 

grades influenced- : : 


were reversed, howawr- . . 


the times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31.10.75 


on’s diary 


Saturday: Two hours assessing pub- 
lications of Canadian proFessor who 
is applying for tenure. Dull begin- 
ning to tills diary because much of 
a professor’s work is routine. 

11.30 am. Squash with Trevor 
Myers, metallurgy department. 
Lost. Afternoon. To Old Trafford, 
home of Elitism, with daughter and 
friend from Didsbury College. 
Pearson scores best goal I’ve seen 
for a year, and we are transported 
as United beat Arsenal 3-1. 

Love football, but sickened by 
obscene chanting and jeers at 
injured opponents. Only way to 
change this is to impose civilized 
adult standards in schools. When I 
played soccer at Pembroke, Cam- 
bridge, we banned a student per- 
manently for continual arguing with 
the referees. A great tradition. 

Evening. Out to dinner. Host's 
daughter, aged 11, tells me how 
boring she found her school speech 
day. Colly-wobbles inside as I reflect 
I'm guest speaker at Bolton School 
Speech Day next Wednesday. 


war take for granted tlmt literature 
is iu decline. Since 1945 wc’vo had 
a great period of literature— Pas- 
ternak's Dr Zhivago, Grass's The Tin 
Drum, Solzhenitsyn's One Day in the 


and associate it with aristocratic or 
middle-class attitudes. Shakespeare 
and Beethoven ? How much stu- 
dents lose in pleasure, in fullness 
of being, because of lIiosc barbaric 
ideas. 

In early Critical Quarterly confer- 
ences wc introduced 20 minute 
lectures fallowed by seminars in 
which several members of staff with 
divergent views participated, open 
forums for questions and general 
discussions, I do not like to attack 
universities, for they are under 
threat, but still believe thero'has 
been too little innovation In teach- 


Free speech 
for 

closed minds 


Life of Ivan Denisovich, Plath’s >"* methods. Admire Open Univcr- 
Ariel, Lowell’s Life Studies , Larkin’S slt 7 achievements, particularly their 
Whitsun Weddings, Bellow’s Herzog, course books, but they are pioneers 
etc. English negative melancholia ln a|most virgin land. 



tedious and the best reason for emi- Lunch at Bangor with two profes- 
grating to the United States. sots of English and Angus Wilson, 

Twenty-five minute drive to the . w ^° Js visiting lecturer. Hadn’t 
university off-peak. Begrudge waste "tended to name-drop in this diary 
of time. Mail includes six subrnis- * >l,t there he Is, cherubic, eloquent 
sions for Critical Quarterly which I “s ever. 

edit with Tony Dyson. Poems from _ viva confidential so no comment. 
British Council representative in On train read unsolicited article for 
Kuwait. Poems from Liverpool poet. Critical Quarterly from university 
Morning mainly administration. ? ro „ so f- e Thank goodness it’s 
Can a student be exempt from sub- «™e»ent for rejection letters often : 
sldiary English because of three f reat e enemies. Start reading Kings- 
years previous study at polytech- e y, A*?, ISS n ^ w book on Kipling, 
nic ? Yes. Discussion with third * in reviewing, 

year student about her BA disser- ^ 
tation on Restoration Drama breaks 

th lem°£ 0 on D. H. Lawrence. Six- Sp CCCll dclV 
week graduato course on Lowrcnco . , 

in Canada a fow years ago was Wednesday. Morning: Interesting 
among most successful of my tench- discussion about fouvjcucr words 
ing experiences. Slightly worried with student who wishes 10 write 
about tills. Danger that success dissertation on Lady Chaticrley, 
may be because students’ inhibi- Afternoon, Bolton School, Girls’ 
tlons break down, and they find Division, for Speech Day. On such 

S sychologica! satisfaction little to occasions always recall Lucky Jim, 
□ with realities of Lawrence’s art. particularly when as now confront- 



ich I’m reviewing. 


do with realities of Lawrence’s art. particularly when as now confront- 
Same effect of breaking taboos can ing several hundred girls. Mustn’t 


also be dangerous result of creative lapse absent-mindedly into this 
writing sessions. Try to keep my morning’s discussion. What does 


seminar close to the text. one do when the chairwoman re- 

Third-year honours students a cites one’s virtues? Smirk, or 
delight to teach. So keen, so intelll- pretend one is not listening? 
gent, so much more able than when Read Larkin poem as part of niy 
they first arrived. Feel optimistic speech. Qunlity of attention of 
about the university system. Do children admirable. To destroy 
the Labour Party reully want open established direct grant schools is 


entry ? 


educational madness. Hope Con- 


4 pm: Chair poetry reading by servatives will not only restore but 
Simon Curtis, comparative lit era- also reform this system. There 
ture, and Midmel Schmidt, our should be direct grant schools avail- 
poetry fallow. Muinly for first year cble throughout country, and entry 
students. Simon reads from his should be easier for talented child- 
first book On the Abthorpe Road, ren from low-income families. 


Stuart Pearson : part of Manchester 
United’s Li-ndltion of elitism. . 


Trollops 


Sunday : Check my review of C. P. 
Snow’s Trollope, in Sunday Tele- 
graph. Tbe proof had “ Trollops ” on 
three occasions. Fortunately it has 
been properly corrected. Prepare 
speech for Bolton. Impossible task 
of ' making speech suitable for 
younger children, sixth-formers, 
staff and parents. Plan to start 
with farcical remarks about dc- 
schooliug, anecdotes, jokes and then 
:to move to serious analysis at sixth- 
form level of crisis of forms in edu- 
cation ahd the Arti. Secretly hope, 
previous speakers will be boring 
because in reaction children will 
laugh more' readily at my jokes. 
^Such ceremonies should continue. 
Those who want a noncompetitive 
society forget that academic merit 
should be seen to be rewarded. Dis- 
astrous if habit of listening to 
speeches should die away. Children 
find listening, as opposed to viewing, . 
nun’s difficult. And so I submit to ■ 
suffering and agree to go to speech 
days.- - 

After boon. Take visiting Japanese 
professor,. his wife and six-year-old 
son ,to Lyme Park. Problems of 
courtesy. They ask if shops are 


to be published next month by Evening. As 
Davis-Poynter. forms far my 

He argues that in 1970s we admissions sec 
are seeing a new formalism. Are we absence. Bird 
moving forward in education and Inevitable, hi 
tbe arts, to emphasis on structure, badly needs 
order, discipline? Michael also transfer after 
favours formalism, but Interprets iustltutlan to ; 
the- word in a different way. Dur- cult. .This woi 
ing the past 20 years most of my university ent 
forecasts about the future develop- mJnd, and rec 
mentof poetry have been wrong. slble to operal 
Evening. Editorial meeting oE fairly. 

Poetry Nation, which I help 

Michael Schmidt to edit. Originally 

we decided to publish twice a year, 

partly because my experience with I Qf) fgll 

Critical Quarterly had taught me x '“’Jr VWA 


Evening. Assess UCCA admission 
forms Eor my department. The new 
admissions secretary Is on leave of 
absence. Bird I’m coping. Selection 
inevitable, but higher education 
badly needs new Flexibility, with 
transfer after one year from one 
iustltutlan to another not too diffi- 
cult. This would take pressure off 
university entry, show changes or 
mind, and rectify Injustices. Impos- 
sible to operate the present system 
fairly. 


It used commonly to be com- 
plained that linguistic philosophers 
revealed their remoteness from the 
lives of their fellow men by the 
triviality of the moral problems they 
discussed : die obligation to return 
books to libraries, or tho keeping of 
promises in social matters. Led by 
Professor R. M. Hare, they respon- 
ded by moving to tho other extreme 
and been 1110 preoccupied with the 
me lod rummies of Nazism nml tho 
Victnum war. 

Since philosophers arc pretty indo- 
lent about inventing now examples 
(for hnw mu ny centuries have wo 
been toying with red patches, heut 
sticks m water and disappearing 
caL’s tails ?) this shift of the exemp- 
lification stock of tho discipline of 
philosophy is likely to be with us 
ror a long time yet. 

These reflections arise from brow- 
sing through the Spring 3975 issue 
of a Journal with the unlikely tit In 
of Rfli/rcd/ Phi los op lm unlikely 
bocausu “ radical M describes a collec- 
tion of more or less settled conclu- 
sions about practice, whilst ” philo- 
sophy ” describes an acotiemic 
inquiry into theoretical presupposi- 
tions. The title indicates ono more of 
those sometimes stimulating but 
always unstable hybrids which result 
when philosophy is yoked to any 
word describing fixed conclusions, 
like astro logical, Christian, and so 
on. 

Still, thinking with curbs on Is 
better than no thinking at all, and 


suclt cases as that of the Nuremberg 
rallies or Nazi disruption of acade- 
mic occasions. Whut is it but n dog* 
mafic conviction of their own 
righteousness which puts the Sussex 
disrupters Into a different class? 

But truth, it might be objected, 
Is not the point. Whnt Is vital is to 
stop so lunatic a proposal from 
being carried into effect. An objec- 
tion of this kind raises the question 
of whether noisy protests are a sen- 
sible response to tho hypothetical 
case with which wo arc presented. 
The disruption of Trufcssor Hull- 
tingdou’s lecture could not hava 
prevented the policy on which tho 
objection was based, but It might 
have led to a belter understanding 
of that question. 

But where, we may ask, are thoso 
apathetic and uncommitted souls 
who, in doubt about what to think 
about Professor Huntingdon's ad- 
visory thoughts about the Vietnam 
war, said to themselves: “Hunting- 
don must be advocating evil prac- 
tices beenuse a posse of young per* 
sons at Sussex shouted him down 
and behaved with the utmost rude- 
ness.’’ I have not met any ; no doubt 
one or two might ba dredged up 
from tho further shores of dottl- 
ness ; but there cannot be many. 

The actual consequences of pro- 
testing behaviour of the fashionable 
kind — the behaviour Professor 
Edgloy seems to be dofeudiug as a 
legitimate limitation on the right 
of free speech — will tin doubt ba 
extremely variable. But commonly 
it will actually intensify rather tliuu 
shako tho convictions of whoever 
is subjected 10 it. These convictions 
will be given wide publicity. And 
lie will receive from very many 
people the sympathy uppropiiato to 
a victim of bud manners. 

In many cases, a emir toons and 
well- reasoned moral argument will, 
even In these practical terms, be 
more effective than the nastiness 
of protest. Ami 11 it bo objected 


that this is a milksop position, tho 
answer is that the only really effec- 
tive way of .stopping the udvocncy 
of genuinely evil courses of action 
w it hour simultaneously opening tlie 


intellectuals, being a species of print 
Junkie, will always find things of 
interest in any argumentation. In 
this particular number tha, central 
article was an extended discussion 
of freedom of speech and academic 
freedom Ln terms of the Huntingdon 


t prosupposl- door to sectarian thuggery is hy the 
s ono marc of uso of legitimate State power, 
nutating but 'fids b fl recourse of last resort 
i which result | u any liberal society luit. for rea- 
oked to any sotls vvliich Professor Edgley him* 
conclusions, s<J if presents nt length, free speech 
stiun, and so h no t an unconditional value. If It 
were then libellers, slanderers, 
curbs on la bomb hoaxers, and tho humourists 
)g at all, and who shout "Fire I” in crowded • 
lecles of print theatres would be unrestricted. But 
nd things or freedom of speech must be dis* 

1 entail on. 111 tfnguished from academic freedom, 
P j cent j ral flven though in liberal societies tha 
ed discussion two things come In practice to much 
and academic the same thing. 

_*c If we da make tills essential dls- 


_rr„{_ u.. „„„ _C 11 IVU UU H1UKU 1UH cuomiBi ill** 

fhamaln Ji* tbiction, we shall observe that the 

PrnfnSu- KpK t^Ic J »dvocacy of the final solution from 

a university rostrum is academically 


the hard way the enormous work- 
load involved in editing a quarterly. 
Now consider this a mistake 'as 
twice a year publication' creates no 
sense of continuity. We decide to 
come out three times a year. Hate 
university committee work because 


Thursday. Letter from student of 
education who wants help with what 
she calls her “ dicitaiion When 
first Black Paper was published 
education correspondents refused to 
believe 'what we said about low 
standards of English. Today they 


so little Is done. Editing poetry are close to the opposite extreme. 
Nation and Critical Quarterly is a Playing with Idea of new pam- 
joy because we can make decisions nhlet on 10 good schools, includ- 
quickly. Ing comprehensive*, but oossible 

Is poetry a dying art ? Certainly would be too much of an embarrass- 
poetry is not the domuiating form ment to the head teachers. Read 
of this decade. Yet Plath s Ariel good article by Harry Judge in The 


and Hughes’s Crow aroused enthu- 
siasm among students. Small maga- 
zines vital to provide outlets for 
young ■ writers now commercial 

E ublishers are cutting their lists. 

an we creqte a new audience ? 
Sad that so few teachers of English 
read new poetry. Something wrong 
here. 


TES on dangers of common exami- 
nation at 16-plus. He has moments 
of grace. 

Recent articles advocating trans- 
fer at 14 very close to what we 
proposed In Black Paper Txoo. Pity 
too many Conservatives 4dll defend 
ll-olus. and have not agreed with 


pi ex piece ln which evident sophis- 
tries are combined with equally 
evident hit9 at some commonly -used 
defences of the right of freedom of 
speech ; and it illustrates very well 
the new tendency In moral philo- 
sophy to suffer from melodramatic 
distortion. 

This can be seen la various places. 
One is the occasion when Professor 
Edgley suggests a moral identity 
between Professor Huntingdon and 
Lieutenant Calley by the device of 
distinguishing them in another and 
(in this context) trivial respect: 
" Unlike Lieutenant Calley we 
read, “Huntingdon was a theorist.” 

An example of more general signi- 
ficance arises when we encounter n 


a university rostrum is academically 
objectionable not because it is an 
evil proposal but because it is any 
sort oE proposal at all. For the fun* 
da mental business of universities Is 
not with proposals but with hypo- 
theses. 

This complicated but Quite vital 
distinction U obliterated by the 
Insouciance with which Professor 
Edgley uses the word "theory". 
Sensibly noting that many descrip- 
tive utterances are practical in their 
import (and therefore that the line 
cannot be drawn in terms of facts 


thU cnnrexn trivial recn»rt • cannot be drawn in terms or tacts 
olikl LtoSttnant clllev*' wi and values >* P rofessor Edgley 
i “Huntingdon was a theorist” hastens to the conclusion that all 
n e xan7 P 7e 8 ofm 0 re H geneVa?s r ignl- 

ncc arises when we encounter a jJJ rcspects yoked ^0 practice , « nd. 
othetical case designed to wring ?}!L^ hl 5!L ^ r e aC !w nH 3 
withers of auy liberal defender ®L a5 ^ oc3fit ^ ^ 

free speech. Indeed, wringing wort * *?. c,e ^ V . K 

withers Is altogether too gentle , There are two divergent ways or 
expression. Professor Edgley .dealing with the freedom appro- 


hypothetical case designed to wring 
the withers of auy liberal defender 
of free speech. Indeed, wringing 
the withers Is altogether too gentle 
an expression. ' Professor Edgley 
wants* to shoot them tfEhl.off. 

The situation he poses ds- that of. 
“ A classroom of students And faculty 


11-plus, and have not agreed will! “S clnsyfoom of students and faculty 
Black Paper attacks on that seloc- giving n fasnetitf til and . dignified 
tion system. hearing to a learned paper propds- 


open so they can buy present for rpi j 

my wife who is providing tea. J TSlpPCCl 11U11S 
Should we, have taken a preseut , . T , . , 


Teaching day. Second seminar 
on D. H. Lawrence. Do too many 
students chooso this option ? 


when we visited them?, 

■ Evening. Excellent dl 


ug. Excellent dinner party, ' set. Commuter “cattle truck 


Tuesday, join the early morning SfVSlLSSSA 

pAmmntAr ►piii-b u trnin • F/< Committee on appointments 


: AALCI1DI1L. UimiQL WJi 

■mainly npn-uhiversity. Advantage of 
: Manchester Is that social .life not 
;cdnNriedto university circles. Leav- 
ing; Halle, last weak middle-class 
Woman boomed near mv ear: “This 
,!S an intelloctudl desort.”- Rubbish. 


Mow frlnnit fmm Slid another 006 On admissions. 

5E»^SL‘ME i Sa 2S-P-B2 lMiue 

9.23 to Bangor, where I’m to viva Friday. Lecture on 1. S. Eliot. 
PhD student. Seminar oh rodent poetry, with d is-; 

. Approaching Bangor recall Criti- cussion of Gory Srtydor.: Carted rat 
cal Quarterly conferences for tea- In evonlng to see Brian Coxin The 
chers Tony Dyson end I organised Cocktail Party. Very enjoy n bio 
here in early 1960s. Administrative week. Bored with moaners In 
problems were legion. Twenty' nuns 'higher education, particularly when 
found themselves locked in hall of I think 1 of my grandfather, & brick- 
residetice, had to climb one by ono lover, and my farter,"' who left 
through a window to attend . aarly school at 13, Teaching in higher 
morning Moss. ... ' ■ education Is o privilege. ; ■ 


Melancholiabore 

Mspdajr J .iate out of ! bed* . Reflect 
fi.uUtlly On all thoso tflES diarists 
Jrt'Wdy BE thelr, desks or on . early 
™ D 5?‘hg | trains or.on Jets, trovelling 
* conferences. No point In 

; J JSJSfl* -1° 'University until traffic 
' , ; about . 9,30. am. ■ .. . After 

■OrdakfllCt'.- rnn,ln..oi i.'a«f 1 lno . Cdiil 


PhD student. • Seminar oh recent poetry, witn ais-; 

. Approaching Bangor recall Criti- mission of Gory Srtydor.: Carted re 1 
cal Quarterly conferences for tea- In evonlng to see Brian Coy in The 
chers Tony Dyson and I organised Cocktail Party. Very enjoynblo 


layer, and my farter,"' who loft 
school at 13. Teaching in higher 
education is ■ a privilege. 

Brian Cox 




1I1MUVUB + T r . •* . ■ t. -o— ... 

In thotf days we thought we . •, „ ; _ 

were leading a campaign to. lucrense Bilan COX 

readership, tor good literature, to '■ >:,• ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

SSmber pwpS^ks ptSible.; To^ fhejuthor .le Professor of English 
dav riot so optimistic. Mony left- at Manchester .University tmd co- 
wing academics fear high culture, writer of theMUick Papers . 


ing the final solution to the Jewish 
problem, followed by n scrupulously 
detached and academic discussion of 
the tcchnlcnl problem of < how to 
dispose of all the bodies ■ 

We must take It on Its own 
terms as ti situation which Profes- 
sor. : Edgley imagines must ’ forco 
nu instant capitulation of tho 
obstinote ■ reader, leading to tha 
throwing up. of hands In horror and 
tho. conclusion that such n discourse 
must be given n disrespectful and 
undignified hearing. 

Yet is It in fact the case . that 
loud arid noisy jeoring would be 
the proper ■ response to such . an 
event ? JBy and large, shooting and 
jeering aria the activities of tha irra- 
tlpnnl and moronic. No • proposition 
becomes true -by being repeated; 
nor ; does a value • become more . 
rational because It, is expressed with 
massive lung power. 

No doubt Professor Edgley would 
agree with this view, particulufly in 


{ irlate to to. academic rostrum, une 
s ip tenns' of .'principle^,' and tha 
other Is Iri-- terms of. "maimers. 

: '' Argument irt terms of principle Is 
concern with Ideas like tolerance, 
freedom, open and closed minds and 
similar abstract categories. It opens 
up tho dolusory promise that it 
might ultimately yield a position so 
watertight os' only to be nvalded by 
self-contradiction. But this' remote 
promise of intellectual power is 
undermined by Us inevitable ill* 
detcrminacy. . 

There is another and' -less fre- 
quented path. It consists of advanc- 
ing a practical argument about the 
requirements of . civility ‘and tho 
advantages of good manners. Man- 
ners aro an Important and (by philo- 
sophers) frequently neglected com* 

S oneni of any academic discussion. 

n argument along those lines, 
being practical, can never hope to 
convict dissentients of irrationality. 
But to anyone who has thought for 
a 'moment about tho sort tor world 
adumbrated by . shouting, jeering 
students It rrioy well be found more 
convincing than any consideration oC 
principle. 
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Frances Gibb meets two British academics bound for the European University. Institute 

The world’s the limit at think-tank monastery 

Unvt •itilumn ikn ....... r.— .. . V 


Next ju min ii i he new European 
University [list irulc will receive its 
first 50 si ii ile ills at t lie Bn die 
Fiesnianu, h liiiiieenili-ccimu y 
monastery overlooking Florence. 

Presently run as a school by 
the Scalopiatt order it is a fitting 
choice of home for the students 
Whose research will be across cul- 
tural and interdisciplinary. 

The history of this first major 
EEC venture in higher education, 
mooted 15 years ago, has been 
beset with difficulties, delays and 
discouragements. But then a meet- 
ing of the six ministers of educa- 
tion iu 1971 at last provided rite 
stimulus for action and the insti- 
tute's convention was r.btifled at 
Che beginning of the yeai'. On 
February 1 the new European 
university was officially in exist- 
ence. 

Already the academic council has 
met, attended by irs fight found- 
ing professors (two in each of the 
institute's four departments : law, 
economics, history and civilization 
and political science) and by Pro. 

■ fessor Max Kohnslumni From Hol- 
land, Its rector, ami Ur Marcello 
Uuzonoui, Its kalian- secretary. 

llr it u in's part in the formation 
of the university will be primarily 
played by two academics: Professor 
Charles Wilson, professor of mod* 
cm history at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the founding pro- 
fessors, and Dr Kenneth Hum- 
phreys, of Birmingham University, 
who has responsibility for the insti- 
tute's library. 

Both left their present posts ' 
for Florence last month nod | 
are enthusiastic about the institute’s 
future. M Tho important thing Is , 
that we are going to be associated ! 
with Lite resE of Europe in trying 
to develop a very important cut j 
tnral centre concerned with aca- 
demic research by students from 
all over tho world , Dr Humphreys , 
remarked. £ 




Visitors nl the lladin Ficsolana on the outskirts of Florence which will house the Institute. 


provide scone for much compara- 
tive study of these disciplines. ,l The 
average university does not often 
cope with Things outside its own 
boundaries ”, Professor Wilson said. 

Second, research linking or com- 
paring Europe with the rest of the 
world. “I find a strong feeling 
among all uliat It would be ridicu- 
lous to limit our inquiries to 
Europe”, he said. 

Links both with other universi- 
ties, and countries outside Europe, 


or WilVoo « rtoJfr.5li.ule will never number 


sor Wilson said. “We get very 
few* Europeans In our universities: : 
7 081 ®f, e “ om l *>e United States or 
Australia end Hie Common wealth. I 
nope tiie institute will net as a 
clearing house for this.” 

Fts work will be entirely at post- 
graduate level, hence its emphasis 
on research, with some of tfic func- 
tions of a h think-tank ” in the as 
yet relatively unexplored area of 
European study. 

Both academics see. 'Its : tyork in 
two areas. First, specialist feseargh } 

of n European, native,.. ,^eh -it -T 

would obviously da better' (had • 
iocnl .or national Institutions. "This • 
aiight be op EEC .institutlpnk, law, • • 
history, economic problems, and ■ 


m.ore. than 50 and students— plan- 
need to reach about' SOp^wUl, need 
outside contacts. ■■■■'*." 

They will also need to use other 
libraries, both in Italy and outside 
*■ Humphreys said, because it 
would be some time before .the 
institute's own library could cater 
«>r all its needs. He envisaged stu- 
dents spending an occasional teruj 
at other universities, and other stu- 
dents coining to Florence.' 

■ For each the move is quite a 
break with the. past.. "I hod to 


make a leap*. H» t£* tfdrk in . that I 
went cm the assumption -that I 
would have to: give up- my . .post 
here, but in fact, .Cambridge -has 
been very understanding .and ha$ 


granted me secondment for three 
years ”, Professor Wilson said. 

His name was put forward on 
account of the European nature of 
his research which includes Anglo- 
Dutch relations from rhe sixteenth 
to the twentieth century. 

Dr Humphreys already had some 
connexion wlrh EEC higher educa- 
tion in that ho lias been president 
of the universities' section of the 
International Federation of Libra- 
ries and been adviser to the EEC 
on libraries. For him it Is a move 
from an established and large 
library at Birmingham to a place 
where he must build from scratch. 

Although a centra for research, 
the institute will not follow In old 
traditions of isolated study. There 
will be much teaching, mainly by 
seminar rather than formal lecture 
or tutorial. Students will be awarded 
a doctorate. 

The teaching method will affect 
the work of both academics : “ l*ve 
got to make sure my French is atten- 
ded to Professor Wilson said, 
and also be able to cope with 
questions asked in German or 
Italian. 

The seminar teaching will mean 
«'w. i Humphreys ' that more 
multiple copies are likely to be 
needed.. Links with the departments 


will be particularly important. “I'm 
a member of the academic council 
so I meet the professors where 

a uestlons of policy related to the 
brnrv are discussed. We have to 
take Into account the needs of the 
teaching staFf: they are drawn from 

t he nine countries so we have to 
tear in mind not just to buv 
English books.” y 

His brief is first to build up 
the library — books will be bought 
U? SF. t * le five official languages, 
English, French, German, Italian 
and Dutch — and also to develop It 
as a documentation centre, provid* 
ing a giant indexing system on 
sources of information la 
subjects taught at the institute,; 

The basic budget Is £500,000 pro- 
vided from tlio institute’s common 
funds, with capital costs, such as 
shelving, provided by the Italians. 
The library will be fully automated : 
with a mini-computer to keep 
records. It is hoped to open next 
year with some 30,000 to 50,000 
books and 1,000 periodicals. 

How will . he select books ? 

* There will be differences in the 
extent of literature available in 
different languages so wo will just 
see how it turns out. I would say 
Jaw, for instance, will have to be a 
larger collection than politics or 


Aloysius G.raveyarcl answers R^ofcssor PWlig Tho<jy Vattacfou^on him as a university committee man 

A r ay e from th e gira ve in defence of the administrators 


economics, which are Internally, 
subjects. With law duSSH 
will have to be represented - Wrle ,! 
os international law.” * 85 
A second function of the Ubrar. 
will be to develop snternail^M 
library lending and eoopSSSSVj 
can be a focal point for the dSiii 
rnent of hbrarianshlp i n faRS 

excellence 

Ebraiy P aspect.” ,m ** 

Language will also he somethin* 
°/« Pr ,? b ei " ln hIs departing 
staff will have to spenk a number 
of them, and the basic reguirenS 
will be at least two, he said. - 
Selection of library staff (as with 
Students when It takes place earS 
next year) is itself a problem b! 
cause of the varying qualification! 
from country to country, and £ 
cause of the sheer number of appli. 
cants: so far more than 700 for 
the first seven posts. But with the 
Council of Europe’s working pan. 
on mutual acceptability and tranj 
fer ability of both academic and ora 
fesslonal qualifications, this should 
soon be easier to cope with. 

Other practical problems facia* 
the founders include the physical 
organization of the Institute. The 
monastery is only a temporary hom# 
whjle rhe Villa Tolomei, a four- 
teenth-century house outside the 
city, is converted for its permanent 
base. But this is unlikely to be 
complete for four years. At die 
same time the Italian Government 
is helping with the problems of stu- 
dent lodgings since the institute it 
non-residemial. 

Other difficulties are less tangible, 
such as how to create a European 
imago for the institute. ' fi It‘i 
obvious characteristic is being Euro- 
pean”, Professor Wilson said. “But 
that’s an image which means very 
little. 

“ We want to find an identity, 
but at the moment are bedevilled 
by many ghost riders In the sky. 
We are a youngish to middle-aged 
lot ; everyone experienced but in 
different ways, although we have 
had no difficulty in getting on”, h* 
said. 

Commitment is there in terms of 
enthusiasm and also in finance: 
each state has subscribed to the 
convention on the basis of its 
budgetary commitment to the EEC. 
So Far the British Government hu 
supported the venture generously, 
but there has been no decision u 
yet on the question of special grants 
for students going to Florence. 

With the backing of Lord Boyle, 
vice-chancellor of Leeds, add Mr 
Ralph Toomey, under-secrettiy at 
the Department of Education and 
Science, however, who ire both op 
the institute's .governing body, sup- 
port Is bound to be forthcoimng. 


Reportftffi 
.remarked,'] 
exaggerated 
Professor T 
my prematu 
in admEiiisn 




tne knowledge wpetner in tile treatment 
presence rives driits, decisions on clerical' 'ww™ 
ifticial- member- or conflicts between heads or aepsn 
s their plans, ™ent and junior staff. ■ - * . j 
tilth rdim’ndg us - Kipling put the attlwde. ‘JJg 
* '. ■ -‘ '■ “ ' When he spoke about “ making «»“ 

..--1 I .1, A. rfi.oi-rl. vnu WH 0 ® 


pull the str[rigs “ tho useful and tin- 1 . , wl, ? a crucial ' votes are: 

i pr^toiwfeus. Tjuiversitics ’ Central * l 1 ! Jho .sclchce prafeksors have 
• r! Council, on Admissions. I'luHethbc onabieUo very body to. vote. For 1 ait 

lj he has in fact bdon a slcoplpg riera-: '•?*?■ , now to,, present ills 

. Sbor of this organization si^ce 1966. pdmlntsitaHve colleagues ns Quibtly 


• jj bor of this organization si rice 

I * and . am consequently surprised 
oven ^ he . should -not know 
UCGA, merely does wlint ihe scl 
. «m universities represented c 
. ; iielt It to .do. : • •! . 


and represent thelt 
because his bland i 


mom- muw. «i „ present ms . aecauso his b am 

1966, ,£dp‘inIaitaHve colleagues as quibtly ■ nl] is for the best 
I .tiinf acqmosqont f »n the fishes, of * an academic- wftijtis 
■ thiit etnnsctilated student - badv a hAw» hilt nf ..L 



J .nad .ioarnt.hpW 4 « i «. beoaiua they 'uve so. unsleep*, qbtet jifaW Wqqld jiot. P. e J s ^ 
> Pptyer 'jjtrudtiiro ' there, that university, atiminls.. ing .rather such ignorance- or 9^ 
J noiutontldH' of so rarely have to -deal with‘ disturbing simple; 

hodv.lnnk diunn^ . chairmen, . - for i-ho nm-sult- ne • fcitowledS®*- * 
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Alan Cane concludes his two-part interview with Lord Crowther-Hunt, Minister for Higher Education 

The impossible road to centres of excellence 


CANE : What is your view of the 
idea which has been floated that, 
say, 10 universities should be 
selected as centres of academic ex< 
ceilencc and funded as such ? 

CROWTHER-HUNT : If anyone 
wanted to proceed down that road, 
it would be very difficult to pick 
out the 10 universities. In any 
ease, as I said at Nottingham, I be- 
lieve the question of excellence 
versus equality to be a false dicho- 
tomy. We really want ail institu- 
tions to be excellent in their dif- 
ferent ways. 

To say that some institutions are 
to be first class and others second 
class and set about that as a mat- 
ter of policy docs not really seem 
to me to he the way of going ' 
ahead. 

But a further point is that, sur- 
veying our universities as a whole, 
it is difficult to generalize in terms 
of one university being better than 
another. But some departments ln 
some universities are absolutely 
first class and better titan other 
departments in the same /university. 
So when you are talking about ex- 
cellence you should not just be 
thinking in institutional terms. 

CANE : What are your own views 
on the role of the polytechnics ? 

CROWTHER-HUNT: The thing 
that distinguishes the polytechnics 
from the universities is not that the 
universities are Ivory towers while 
tho polytechnics liaise with industry 
and produce purely vocationally 
orientated courses. A large num- 
ber of universities especially the 
old colleges of advanced technology 
I have often heard it said, and there 
is a great deal of truth in it. are 
better polytechnics than lots or the 
polytechnics. 

The big difference is that In the 
polytechnics you do have courses at 
a significant number of different 
levels. It is an important differ- 
ence and there is a great deal to be 
said for it. Their emphasis on part- 
time and sandwich courses is an- 
other important function. 


But with the best will in the 
world there is bound to be a very 
great deal of overlap between the 
provision made in the universities 
and the provision made in the poly- 
technics. I am not using the word 
wasteful but you cannot say that 
overlap in the sense of necessarily 
one degree course is something that 
could only be run in a polytechnic 
and another only at a university. 

You can also justify the position 
of the polytechnics in terms of a 

f iluraiist concept of society, in that 
t is important to run institutions 
of excellence, one lot independent 
of the government and another lot 
who may be doing similar tilings but 
much more subject to direct demo- 
cratic control. You can actually 
argue that this is a democratic good 
ln a pluralist society ond that oven 
if the polytechnics and the universi- 
ties were doing exactly the same 
work it is for die democratic good 
if Dne side of higher education pro- 
vision is much more directly under 
democratic control than the other 
part. 

CANE : Should polytechnics have 
a bigger stake in research or is 
multi-level teaching their chief 
strength ? 

CROWTHER-IHJNT : Multi-level 

teaching takes you into the research 
area. Research in connexion with 
local industry is u very important 
role of a polytechnic or any insti- 
tution of higher education — the 
universities have u role here too. A 
lot of polytechnics are doing very 
important work in this field mid [ 
would not want to see that stopped. 
If we arc really trying to meet the 
needs of industry, I do not sec that 
we can cut ourselves off from nieet- 
iug some of the needs in practically- 
orientated research. It is just as 
important as fundamental research. 

CANE : Whet do you see as the 
priority areas in higher and further 
education ? 

CROWTHER-HUNT : One of the 
Government’s priorities is for the 
16 to 19-year-old age group. The 


Size is not everything 
at steady Liverpool 


Liverpool Is already virtually a 
steady-state university. Despite an 
encouraging growth of almost six 
per cent in undergraduate numbers 
this year, many departments in arts, 
Icieuce and engineering failed to 
make their targets and there seems 
little hope of change In a pattern 
which has seen undergraduate num- 
bers' grow .by, only five per cent 
since 1969. 

This- is partly due to a conserva- 
tive academic staff attitude that 
size is not everything. Professor 
F. W. Waibank, dean of the arts fao- 1 
tells the story of the question- 
naire sent to staff to elicit their 
views bn how much the university 
should grow. The administration was 
considening figures in the 6,000 to 
9,000 range ; many academics sug- 
gested 2,000. Many people feel we 
have lost a lot through ■ becoming 
bigger” he Concluded. 

Some departments have found re- 
maining -small a double-edged vir- 
tue. Law, for example, is heavily 
oversubscribed and the staff put' 
immense effort into their teachihg 
hut they pay for this in a staff 
student ratio of 18.6 : 1, thought to 
he the worst of any law'sehool in the- 
t-pmmonwealtb. 1 . , 

Recruitment of staff in speciali- 
ties like law whdrd the practitioners 
can win high salaries is In any case 
very difficult. Dr T.’ Thomas, Liver- 
P?o* s, vice-chancellor and a lawyer 
nirtisejf, points out : "We have re- 
cruited a law lecturer frbm Liver- 
pool Polytechnic this year and he 
IS. taking a cut in s clary.” . 

- . Othej reasons to?’ Liverpool’s slow 
B^owtli include a large and static 
medical School, dental and agricul- 
tural schools, hut many people bo- 
i* e \ e that, Liverpool, for all the glory 
}t briefly, enjoyed' in the days of , 
neatiemania, appears to prospective- 
Hvtiidecf 89 8 violent, dirty .city best - 

.^Vurtlmr'moiB, it is : heavily and 
irrevocably .committed to science, 
■aLepM* some 60 per cent of Stu-, 
: ■ '(h -the T MriVers!ty ■ are ’ on 

act on cq- baked -'courser and Dr 

Thomai says i ; “ Wo 1 have been bold 

«*tl6. Xt is a 
Ibut Students r are 
Mcwe jtnd we :: mqst be 'prepared fn«, 

1 V; : • • . ■ : •*' - 1 




Lord Crowthcr-Himt 

Secretary of State has said that the 
first priority is for thoso who have 
statutorily to be at school from 
five to 16. The priority after iliut 
Is the 16 to 19 age group. We aru 
very concerned indeed about this 
group because it includos nl) those 
going oil to any form of further 
education. Day release has fullon 
off and we arc very worried about 
that. 

In West Germany something like 
80 per cant of 16 to 19-ycar-olds 
going into work get some form of 
further education. If you compare 
us with that it is lamentable, par- 
ticularly where girls are concerned. 

We want to do something about 
this. You were quizzing me on the 
figures we all know— the 6-10,000 
full-time degree students by 1981. 
What we tend not to know about 
are the figures which show that in 
1974 there were 225,000 full-time 
and sandwich students in the nou- 




advanced sector of further educa- 
tion and our general planning cx- 

C cmiion was that lharc would be 
c tween 340,000 and 350,000 of thoso 
by 1981 and that the number of 
part-tima day-release students 
would increase from about 650,000 
now to 750,000 by 1981. 

We arc giving great priority to this 
area and wc want a great expansion 
in the numbers. 

CANE : How will you set about 
doing this ? 

CROWTHER-HUNT : There lms 

been a lot of Interdepartmental 
work on this — I was meeting the 
TUC the oilier dny — mid I have met 
other outside bodies too and now 
only tne crucial decisions remain to 
be taken. But nil I can say now is 
that we shall be having a con- 
ference in the new year oil edu- 
cational provision for this group. 
Initially the idea of tho conference 
was to discuss whether the concept 
of the “ Open College ” could offer 
someth ing to tho educational provi- 
sion of the 1G-I9s and to adult 
education generally. Now wo have 
broadened its range to consider the 
overall needs of this group of 16-19 
year olils preparing for work. 

Wc shull lie looking at liow wc 
can expand provision for them and 
one of the aspects of this is educa- 
tional technology- Wc shall be look- 
ing to sec If sania package of Open 
University teaching techniques — 
radio and television broadcasts, cor* 
icspoudence materials, excellent 
textbooks and f&co-to-fuce teaching 
—can bo geared into the work of tho 
further education colleges. 

Anything of this kind that might 
he done would be run by the Indi- 
vidual colleges who might ttso and 
adapt packaged material from the 
centre, 

For the 16- 19 ogo group 
motivation is the important fac- 
tor and if you can produce 
sumething that helps towards 
more imaginative teaching In col- 
leges of further education — stream- 
lined courses or whatever — then it 


could provide for the education of 
more people in a more imaginative 
way at less cost, and this would be 
helpful. 

CANE : Could you tell me some- 
thing of the present position on re- 
gionalization in higher education? 

CROWTHER-HUNT t There are 
many different strands here. First, 
we have sent out a discussion docu- 
ment bnsed on the proposals of tho 
Council of Local Education Authori- 


ties. We have asked a aeries of ques- 
tions about those proposals which 
are aimed at producing a more 


effective and more comprehensive 
regional structure and tho answers 
me expected sometime in Novem- 
ber. 

Second, we are all waiting for the 
report of the Lnyfield inquiry into 
local government. Wc have no Idea 
what Layfield is going to say and no 
final decisions can be taken in the 
regional context until wc know what 
Layfield says. 

In the longer term there is the 
question of devolution Itself and as 
you know the Government has com- 
mitted itself to directly elected 
assemblies for Scotland and Wolos 
and a White l'apcr Is expected ill 
November on this. 

CANE : Vice-chancellors and prin- 
cipals tell me they feel at present 
as If they arc nlniming In total dark- 
iioss* — do you have the same feeling 
hero ? 

CROWTHER-HUNT : I don’t think 
it’s total durk ness, but 1 think one 
of the difficulties at presejit ts obvi- 
ously the extremely serious econ- 
omic ami Financial situation. It 
really is not possible to see fur 
enough ahead to do really long- 

range phi lining. 

I know the universities are par- 
ticularly worried ; their financial 

E l anning at present is on an annual 
nsis. They wont to move to 
longer-term planning and so do wc. 
Ideally it would be right too Lit the 
local authority sector id get back to 
longer-term planning. It makes for 
much ihorc efficient use of re- 
sources in the end. 


change. In any case I agree with 
the view that tills country is more 
likely to be saved by scientists and 
engineers than by accountants and 
probation officers.” 

Financially, the university seems 
relatively secure for the moment. It 
made savage economies, saving 
£1.3m on a total of £14m and Dr - 
Thomas believes it will break eyen 
at the end of the present quinquen- 
nium "give or take £100,000”. ' 
About 50 academic posts remain 
frozen and repairs and redecoration 
have been drastically pruned and Dr 
Thomas points out : " Deferred re- 


g piirs soon become replacements.” 
eme of the university's reserve 
resources have been tised in keeping 


the university afloat but it still has 
a fairly comfortable cushion. 

The staff-student ratio across the 
board Is about 1 ;8 and Dr Thomas 
points out : “ When the next UGC 
settlement is announced I would not 
expect Liverpool . to get most 
favoured nation treatment- We will 
'have to make do and take more 
students- without recruiting more 
staff.” 

1 For A . slowly-growing university 
like Liverpool, this means attract- 
ing students: back; to the under- 
suoscribejd disciplines, for example 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
engineering and modern languages. 

Failure to do so will mean a rough 
ride for the university, Dr Thomas 
thinks, arguing that ft has already 
become difficult for the university 
to tako over' research projects 
funded initially bv the research 
councils. A committee lias bean 
established to vet ell research pro- 
posals going forward to assess now 
much of the university’s resources- 
will -be committed through their 
acceptance. And research units 
Which have failed to fulfil their 
origitinl purpose will have to change. 

■ Mr Roy Butler, academic secre- 
tary. says: “These people will have 
to find a new market for their 
talents.” Professor. Waibank empha- 
sizing the special problems of die 
library, sdys : " Last year was - ter- 
rible, We we’re in deficit right from 
the start and this year finance Will, 
be tight gll the tinie.” \ 

.Alan Gape 
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Write now for Philips free Audio-Visual Guide. 

An feudlo workcard'-a workcard coupled toa tape F"L ■ " • 
recording-can help the disinclined reader and non- 
reader through the literacy barrier., .thus overcoming . 

problems whenever mixed-ability teaching resource- Ptease send your f«w Audio' Visuai &.u : .ie. • . . 

based learning and other types of {individualised or : 

group learning are limited by reading skijf. ; 

This is just one of the practical teaching problems - ScilW}1 — — : 

covered by Philipsin the Audio-Visual Guide. It includes ’ Address 

all, the areas that have made Philips leaders in this field- - ;i 

the cassette recordingsystem, open-reel recorders, ' : 

video cassette recording. languaga.laboratories, DU I l |6C 

teachingsystems for electrical and electronic theory.., • ■ - . rnl LI 

even lowest cassette copiers; Slmolv vears ahead t 

For a free guide, please post the coupon.. ijam 
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Universities 

Bath 

Lecturers: A. K. Chnrnlo.v (hloliiftfcal 
sciences) ; R. p. Ormond ri>vd (elec- 
trical a tut electronic engineering) : R. 
Davies (humanities und social 
sciences) ; J. B. Holland (school of 
management) j Wendy E. Everett 
(modern languages) ; Elizabeth R. 
Riche ns (pharmacy and pharmaco- 
logy). Temporary lecturer: R. A. 
Crowder (biological sciences). Re- 
search fellows: jean A. Millar (centre 
for European Industrial studies). C. 
Underhill (school of physics) ; E. J. 
Yoxcn (humanities and social 
sciences). 

Cardiff 

Senior lecturer: P. J. Ash (law). Lee- 
hirers: V. Pridmore mirl T. G. VVai- 
ldiu (law) j Ur A. J. Moses and Dr 
A. I. Coliliis (elcctrfcal mid electronic 
engineering) ; G. D, Williams (rc»-' 
logy). Staff tutor: t! Jin an Roden 

(extra-mural studies). Temporary lec- 
turer: Dr J. II. Adam (psychology). 
NAG Coordinator: J. M. Parkinson 
(computing centre). 

City 

Visiting professors fre- appointed) _• 
E. R. Major (neronn titles. three 
years) ; G. Morel hi (Graduate Busl- 


London School of Economics 
Senior lecturers: R. K. Stamper 

(systems analysis). Lecturers: M. I. A. 
Buhner und M. Ferguson (social 
administration) ; R. A. Davenport 
(computing and data processing) j Mrs 
j. H .miner (community work) ; Mrs E. 
de Kadt (government); A. MhOSOuiiiI, 
Dr C. A. Pi.ssarldCH and A. Zabulza 
(economics) ; Dr A. J. T. M. Ostoja- 
Osraszcwskl (mathcmuiics) : Dr S. 

Powell (operational research) ; I- Rox- 
horough (political sociology of Latin 




Dr Darydd Jenkins, reader In tho 
department of law, lias been promoted 
to a personal choir of legal history 
and wclsli law at University College, 


department of law, lias been promoted 
to a personal choir of legal history 


E. R. Major (neronnutJcs, three 
years) ; G. Morel hi (Graduate Busi- 
ness Centre, nno vear) ; C. M. 
Sclimlllhof (Grad i Lite Business Centre, 
one year), 

Hull 

Lecturers i A. K. Ctiecscnuiiut (soctol- 
opy and soclul anthropology) ; C. M. 
Cransliaw (psychology} ; J. M. Dtibcry 
(computer studies) ; A. Martin (social 
administration) ; L. M. Milne (Russian 
studies); M. F. Samerron (adult 
education} ■ K. A. Spencer (educational 
studies); D. L. Rudkin and R. M. 
Wallace (taw). Temporary lecturers: 
M. Barrett (sociology and social anthro- 
pology) ; C. J. Barrow (gcogreplur). 

! Research fellows: J, M. Emp&ort 

social admlnls trad on) ; M. - B. Goailey 
plant biology) ; D. C. Hamilton 
nppllfld physics) ; C. M. Stephenson 
biochemistry). Research assistant: 
W. II. Stcvem (applied physics). 

London 

Tide of Reader: Dr M. C. Adlnolfl 
(developmental Immunology) ; Dr J. N. 
Dradv (Insect behaviour) ; A. D. Green- 
wood (ultras inictur a 1 botany) ; Dr 1. G. 
Hall day and Dr J. W. Tappln (physics) ; 


Dr M. P. Hassell (Insect ecology); 
|- M. Lee (politics) ; Dr p, H. Lyon 
(Inter national relations) ; NaocV C, 
Martin (education); J. 5. Mix (farm 
management). 

Bedford College — Chairman of (lie 
Council ; Professor Sir Cyril Clarke. 



Sussex • 

Sdepces— -Dr R. Daherw— 
0,400 from Alcan Intern atfobal Limited 
: Dr C.* R. Burrows- 
£1,250 from too 1 Ministry of Defence 


rn ■ m " V " J ut V^VIILU 

ror analysis and simulation of enlcycUc 
rolling platforms and investigation; of 

if. J?*? 01 .W W > £4 » 1M I™™ »® 

Ministry of Defence for n nnmi 


t America) ; J. Sellers and R. C. Simpson 
(law). Research fellows: Dr K. Engle 
Dr C. R. Nelson (statistics) ; Dr M. S. 
Khan and Dr M. L. Mussa (economics). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Senior lecturers: W. Dunlop (obstet- 
rics and gynaecology) ; H. RauosI nghe 
(pathology). Lecturers: C. R. Harwood 
and A. C. Ward (microbiology) ; 
Barbara J. Heal (philosophy) ; D. P. 
Thompson (metallurgy and engineering 
materials). Temporary lecturers: F. S. 
Flint (school or arc III toe hi re) ; Susan S. 
Powell (school of English) ; R. D. 
Brighton (economics) ; Lima C. Craig 
(school of education) ; W. R. Sergeant 
(agricultural engineering). Assistant 
librarian: Jessica R. Plane. Schools 
fellows: A. Thomas ; J. G. Baugh. 

Oxford 

Sub -librarian and keeper t D. G. 
v.iiscy (Western manuscripts, Bodleian 
library) ; Dr D. Sliaw (scientific books, 
Bodleian Library). 

Merton College — Official Fellowship as. 
tutor In chemistry : Robert Kcnioys 
Thomas, 

Sheffield 

Lecturers: Lesley E. Jones (dental 
health); R. J. Plank (civil and struc- 
tural engineer lug) ; Jacqueline Tooby 
(T tall an). Honorary clinical lecturers: 
I). C. Cumberland ( rad I od lag nos Is) ; 
K. T. II. Mnoro (surgery) ; M. A. 
Frenton (chemical pathology) ; j. D. 
Stevens (medicine). Honorary clinical 
tutors: Naomi A. Barrington (rndfol- 
ogy) ; D. J. Dyo (anaesthetics) ; C. W. 
Gunaratuem (geriatric medicine) ; J. F. 
Haralyu (oral and plastic Jaw surgery) ; 
R. C. Johnson (anaesthetics) ; Saklna 
Rashid (venereology) ; I. D. Shell- 
shear (paediatrics) ; D. J. Skidmore 
(radiology). Honorary postgraduate 
clinical lutor: W. A. Downle. 

General 

Dr Alastalr Heron, emeritus professor 
of psychology, University of Mel- 
bourne, and formerly tho full-time 
consultant on early childhood la the 
Centro for Educational Research and 
Innovation or OECD. Paris, has been 
, appointed director or the now evalua- 
tion research group In the Sheffield 
Development Project on Services for 
the Menially Handicapped, to be 
based in the department of psychology. 
University of She mold. 

Biochemical Engineering— f 5,900 from 
TCI for Cardiology and cardiovascular 
engineering. 

Experimental Psychology — Professor 
N. S. Sutherland— £6,510 from the MRC 
for computer for studies in human 
psychology. 

Bjdoty—Dr T. H. Glutton Brock— 
E1Z.645 from the NERC for behavioural 


Ministry of Delencc for. a novel 
hydraulic goer motor : £1,000 from the 
SRC for computer aided deilgp of fluid 




’ r « »« transfer in 'coolant chan-. 

■ posltes by conventional metall cubical 
Procewlng methods. *.•, 

Library— -Dr M. B, Stevenson — £8,350 
Britiah Library for , Need t6 . 
deal with, the problems of, ^stabllslting 
compound collections in • univettlS' 

. . wemistni denarttneuia ; ..n.aoO' from 

the British Library for - Information 
about development, organization, 
methods pnu asscasmant of user educa- 
U««l program mes in United Kingdom 
(dstitunons of hlnbcr education. , . 
Science FpJIar Research l/nlt— £1,440 
Barllocbe forlBibllo-. 
graphy o*. technology. 

: ypen University , : 
programmes 
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laboratory studies to evaluate , possi- 
bIHty.. of using other tnolluscan species 
to regulate snail hosts of schfitoso- 
: entasis. 

PbysJcs^Dr L. Allen— £1.640 from the 
Soc^ly for atomic frequency 
® n « Tevel shifts di?o to lmonse coherent 
ueuas. 


Aberystwyth. 

Raj’inond V. Thompson, director of 
the Marine Industries Centre has been 
promoted to the chair of marine engin- 
eering at the University of Newcastle. 
Nonuan McCord, formerly reader In 
economic and social history In the 
department of economics, lias been 
promoted to a personal chair In social 
history In the department of history, 
University of Newcastle. 

Ian Fells, formerly reader in fuel 
science ar University of Newcastle 
lias been promoted to a personal chair 
of energy conversion. 

Mr Gwynedd 0. Pierce, formerly act- 
ing head of the department of welsh 
history, has been promoted to the 
chair and headship of the deportment 
at University College, Cardiff. 

Dc Julian Richard Ullmann, at present 
principal scientific officer In the divi- 
sion of computer science at the 
National Physical Laboratory, has been 
appointed professor of computing 
science in the department of applied 
mathematics and computing science at 
tho University of Sheffield. 

Professor Dougins Bond, at present 
Professor of civil engineering at 
Queen's University. Belfast, has been 
appointed to o chair of civil enginoar- 
Jng at the University of Sheffield. He 
takes up his appointment on the resig- 
nation of Professor B. Rawlings. 

< Dr Keith Branignn, at present lecturer 
in archaeology at the University of 
Bristol, has been appointed to the 
nowly established chair of prehistory 
and archaeology at the University of 
Sheffield. . 

The following have been given tlio 
tide of professor at the University of 
London : — 

Dr F. E. G. Cox (Zoology), King’s 
College ; Dr F. H. Hoyle (radiological 
science), Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School ; Ur g. E. Earles (mechanical 
engineering). Queen Mary College j 
Dr M. G. Haines (physics), Imperial 
College ; Mr J. ltajnal (statistics), 
London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science ; Dr R. B. Heath (viro- 
logy). St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical College and the London Hos- 
pital Medical College ; Dr M. Hobslcy 
(surgical science), Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School ; Dr P. F. D. Naylor 
(dermatology), 8t Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School ; Dr L. Strunln 
(auaesthetica), King’s College Hospi- 
tal Medical School. 


Recent publications 


£ /,r "£, by E av,d Selbourne 
h « d u!?i T 4 ,e , BIa r ck Liberator 
£1 «fn* Roa(I *; London SW2, 

P. . J0p postage) presents 
a c 2 " f fontatlon between 
the Imagination of a capitalist writer 

cuUnro* poUOcal P ,lcnom cna or a new 
• * * * 

f " Education by Edwin H. 
Alton ofrera an account of Dnnllo 
nni£i£ ^° w educntlon “ntre In Sldly. 
l SS Jwi t 2i wn of Pfftlnlco lacked 
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08 /***■* structure and at the 

mSi- 0me ewricWng life. He embraced 
mOdeni . anti-authoritarian methods. 
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a^Groat James Street, London WCtJ 
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™ Cordcan Struggle *' 
and Xhe Flemish Universities ” ahd 
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Moleenlnr; . Scteace— pr j. R. Hanson 
C7.Z30 from the SRC for convection 

Cl<) Gibber'd- 

Tins ; Dr J. p. Thomas and Dr F. 
McCapra— £ 10,920 from the SRC for 
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Effv Books tn Business arid Manage- 

Smith '“"rt'ed by perry M. 
SSr lh j f Lionel Denny House Library. 

11 lists items In tho 
JHirorrs short loan collection including 

jrerti ty-s Graduate Bittiness Centre. . 
Available rreoi The Librarian, The City 
St ’ I Jo,m ' Str F et > LondS 
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An exploratory conference to discuss 
the possibility of a confederation of 
associations of teachers In higher edu- 
cation, will be held on November 1 at 
the Polytechnic of Central London, Reg- 
ent Street, London Wl. Further de- 
tails from E. Zucker, Polytechnic of 
North London, Holloway Road, Loudon 
N7 8DB. 

* * * 

The BSA medical sociology group's an- 
nual conference will be held from Nov- 
ember 7-9 at the Viking Hotel In York. 
Speakers will talk about the Impact of 
funding requirements an their research. 
Four workshop sessions will be held 
to discuss the current state of selected 
areas of medical sociology. Further 
details from Malcolm Johnson, Con- 
venor, BSA Medical Sociology Group, 
Nuffield Coutrc for Health Services 
studies, Leeds University. 

* * * 

"Energy Saving *’, a one-day seminar 
on energy control, lias been organized 
by the department of management stud- 
ies of Bronisgrovc College of Further 
Education on November IB at Perry 
Hall Hotel, Bromsgrovo. Further details 
from Mr B. Jacobs, at the collego, 
Stratford Road, Bromsgrqve, Worcs. 

* * * 

" Trends In Training Conference 1975 : 
approaches to the development of Inter- 

K al skills ” Is the theme of the 
Association for Commercial and 
Industrial Education’s conference to 
be held from December 3-5 at the 
Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. The opening 
address will be given by Professor I. L. 
Maugham, head of the schqol of man- 
agement, University of Bath. Applica- 
tion forms from the Conference Secre- 
tary, BACTE, 16 4>ark Crescent. Lon- 
don WIN 4AP. Fee : £57. Non-mom- 
bers : £G2. 

* * * 

“ Recent developments In economics ". 
a one-day conference for teachers or 
economics, will be held on December 
10 at Lanchester Polytechnic. Further 
details from the Short Courses Unit, 


- » LEMENT 


Polytechnic Liaison Bureau i a „ 
Polytechnic, 1'rloiy street; CowSj 8 

“Power and Authority", - 
annual conference organized 
Society for Research lato tW^ 
cation, will be held from TuLIS*- 
17-18 at Bedford CoK 
Park, Loudon, NW1. Speaker* R i^ n ? 1 
Mr tfyrell Burgess on 
tipn and the State ” and Mr tS‘ 
Fleldcn on “ Decline of the 

a i nd , , , he / lso the r «pS*?'»fSS£ 

details from the AdnUnlstratw. bS 
for Research Into Higher EduwtM 
Northampton Square; Londoa?^ 1 8 

* * * 

“ The interrelationship between und« 
graduate, postgraduate and conC 
medical education ”, q confab 
organized by the Association 
Study of Medical Education Z £ 
Scottish Council for Postgraduate Meat 
cal Education, will be held an nSS! 
ber 7 nt the Royal College of pwl 
clans and Surgeons of Glasraw i, 
will analyse present and Future 
of medical education. Chairmen:!? 
A. Morrison, vice-chancellor of Brijtoi 
University, and Professor Sir Huah 
Robson, vice-chancellor of EdJnbireS 
University. Further details from AS ME 
150b Perth Rood, Dundee, Scodanl 

* * 4 

" The Pessimist Utopia ” Is the them 
of the 197S Lcthaby lectures to N 
delivered by Tlieo Crosby on Nov»- 
ber 6 and 13 at 5 pm In the Hall, 
Royal College of Art, Kcijslngtoq Gore, 
London. 

* * * 

Professor A. L. F. Rivet, professor of 
Roman provincial studies, will doUra 
his inaugural lecture on " Rudytri 

Kipling’s Roman Britain : Fact in! 
Fiction ” on November 6 In the Fovo 
dation Year Lecture Theatre of the 
University of Keele. 

* 4 4 

" Fossil Mail on the Rocks ", <bt 

seventh Torakeleff memorial lectori, 
will be delivered by Professor W. W. 
Bishop, Professor of geology, Quea 
Mary College, London University, a 
November 3 In the lecture theatre one, 
School of Chomlstry, Newcastle Uni- 
versity. 
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COURSES 

Post-Experience Courses for Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education 

1. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER DIPLOMA IN 
ADVANCED 8TUDY IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Applications ara Invited for full-time and part-titne versions of courses 
commencing in September, 1878, which will respect Ihe following 
•• themes: 

(a) RESEARCH 

A study of ihe methodology Involved In the 'design, Implementation 
. and analysis of resesroh Investigations in further and higher educa- 
tion. 

(b) EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

A study of the theory of measurement as applied to ihe development 
and use of measuring Inatrlimenls appropriate to the functions of 
teachers, counsellors and administrators. 

(o) EDUCATION MANAQEMENT/ADMfNISTRATION 
: An analysis of management and admlnlslratlve theory applied 10 
■ .. current problems In further and higher eduoallon. 

. (d) COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

' An approach to the applloatlpn of comparative meih'odology 
cross-national data to ' the ' analysis of current problems In further 
and higher education- 

. 2. UNIVERSITY Of MANCHESTER DEGREE OF : ■ ' 'V' 

• BEd WITH HONOURS IN EDUCATION 

Applications are Invlled for the one-year part-time prelliWpoff- 
■jfiHWffrgP In ,JtU January. 1978. apd (li) September: ® 
Sludlpe ■ at thls -teval provide a comprehensive grounding hi' (W : 
.. . Philosophy (b) • Sociology and • (o) Psychology, ae ihey aPP'y,.^; 

educational processes, and -(d) Contemporary Eduoatlorfal I InwWv 
, Ilona. : . • 

Candidates who ‘are siiccesaful on '■ the Prallrrilnary : CpuV^ ^ 
P f0c eed (o a one-year lull-time "Or twb-y^ar F part-t|mi, , B6d(Hon#| 

: ; course. Options , ■available ^ L t^ii' |eve) , [npjude .CurriiHJlurr^.SWd^' 

• Pudber and .Tecbnlcai eduoatlon; ; Audio-visual Communicaiions. 

Philosophy, Spolofogy and Paychology. . . ... ! 


Lrarfl. • i 1 • .. 



latfQifship : betwean 


n.high 


■Applloatlona are Invited for one or more of Ihe part-time ' ii/yerity*tiodr 
MOD UkAR COURSES being offered «aoh 'term 'and • 

January 1976. A ; wide range of options If available. The i»tteii» 2 
auendande la very flexible arid teachefe m^j atlerid several modules 
in orie tbfm or^.^i^msthi^^ 'atte^ 6h^.i^ o<^sF(X)a| baafi.; 

Educaf/orh TT&chhfci/),- Chbdwlck street, BOLfON 
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Liverpool sheds light on Latin 
in classical and dark ages 


by David Walker 

The smash hit of the 1974 Prom concerts was un- 
doubtedly the- performance of Comma Burmin, not 
least because it involved the drama of an unknown 
member of the audience taking the place of one of 
the soloists. It also made the public much mare aware 


Professor F. j. Cairns of Liverpool University thinks 
that the rich prose and poetry of the universal lan- 
guage of the middle ages deserves more attention than 
ft gets and is fairly optimistic that students will shore 
his Interest. Under his lead, ''the classics department 
at Liverpool is to start up a new degree in medieval 
and classical Latiu from next year. . 

Latin did not die with the fall of the Roman Empire 
In the west but retained much of its life as a vernacular 
aud a literary language through the dark nges of 
Europe into the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Study of this Latin of the Church and the educated 
classes of medieval Europe will form half of Profossor 
Cairn's proposed new degree. 

He says : “ Here Is an area of great academic and 
Intellectual interest that will be put into tho context 
of a wider degree in Latin. In tho pas( medieval Latin 
crept into degrees as only an option or as a post- 
graduate course in medieval studies. In our dogrcc it 
will be half the undergraduate course, which will allow 
us to handle It on a larger scale. 

"Medieval Latin studies are In something of a 
static position : people go on applying old valuations. 
Perhaps our degree will help change this.” 


Students will need A-lcvel Latin and be able to 
read Latin fairly fluently to join the course. Tliey 
will start off on medieval and classical Latin, 
simultaneously with the opportunity to specialize 
in fields like Christian Latiu and the exegesis of 
Church texts. 

Professor Cairns has few Illusions about the decline 
'of interest In Latin in the schools. So why start a 
completely new degreo ? " Paradoxically, since Latin 
is so vital to people In any humane discipline— which 
is being realized more and more— the more Latin’s 
importance builds up at university level.” 

One of the key links In the new degree Is with 
medieval history and there have been discussions at 
Liverpool of tne possibility of a future degree ln> 
medieval history and medieval Latin, That depends, as 
Professor Cairns would be the first to admit, on student 
demand and about , that he has little idee. They will 
wait and sco If candidates of quality present them- 
selves. 

Yet the mood at Liverpool for the future of medieval I 
Latin is bright. Courses in medieval studios nt Reading 
and Aberdeen prospor and the medieval Latin com- 
ponent of the dcgroc nt Edinburgh with which Profes- 
sor Cairns was recontly concerned shows no sign of 
dying off. 

“I think tho demand In the modlcvnl field will bo 
there in a few years. This new dogrcc has an important 
role to play In maintaining standards, particularly of 
reading in the original language,” Professor Cairns 
said. 


History, philosophy, English 
linked in part-time degree' , 


A part-time degree course in hum- 
anities has been launched by Bolton 
Institute of Technology. It is the 
-first part-time degree course to be 
Introduced’ by 'the institute and one 
of the few to link history, philo- 
sophy and English. ■ 

The course, which has already 
attracted 76 students, is primarily 
aimed at adults. It is the result of 
two years’ planning by the institute’s 
humanities department and was only 
finally validated by the. Council for 
National Academic Awards recently. 

It Is a five-year course but stu- 
dents with post A-level qualifications 
may finish it in four* There are 
two three-hour evening sessions each 
week but students can. attend some 
day cessions linked to the full-time 
huma aides course If they wish. 

Mr Tom Killen, the cdurse- leader, 
said Iasi week that all students who 
had Joined the new course this 


autumn were over 20 and nearly 
half were over 40. Eight of them 
had. left school at 14. 

"Many of these students went to 
school during the last war and for 
some reason -or another could not 
continue their formal education. We 
are offering them mi opportunity 
to do so ”, he said. 

Some had' already attended local 
evening classes to pass A-levels or 
were qualified in their own profes- 
sion. 

Mr Wollaston said the -potential 
students themselves had played a 
part in launching the course through 
their enthusiasm. They met CNAA 
officials who visited’ the college 
before the course . was finally 
approved and said they hbped to 
join If it went ahead. • 

The Institute may launch another 
part-time degree course in the 
future,' possibly in psychology. t 


Cheshire Education Committee | 

PADQATE COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

pearnhead, Warrington, WA2 0DB 

bEGREES, DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE COURSES 

the following oouraes leading to awards of ihe .Unlverslly of Mar)* 

, '.ohealer, will oommenoe In September, .1979 *. — 

GENERAL HIGHER 'EDUCATION COURSES 

THREE YEAR B, A. DEGREE . 

TWO YEAR. DIPLOMA OF. HIGHER EDUCATION 
: : . holu'dlng new vocationally orientated' Diploma and degree pro- 
. Qrammea-ln "Recreation and Environment ['.Media and Communh 
patione"- and "Applied European Studies The slruoture.ot all the 
.'programmes' allows students to delay ohdlca between BA and B^a. 
i programmes Until the end of the flrsl'year. Also k students whose flrat 
. >?9t wqtk attilna a sufficient standard may be considered for transfer 
• to diploma or: degree programmes, even .though unQuallllsq. on entry 

.TEAGHfeR “EDUCATION COURSES 

1 : • FOUR YEAR B.ED, DEGREE WITH HONOURS 

THREE YEAR B.EDi DEGREE' • ‘ 

- ■ f /'.THREE. YEAR TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE • . 

, ' 1 ONE-YEAR TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE COUR8& FOR 
GRADUATES ‘OF AN. .APPROVED UNIVERSITY 
. . THa BiLcture bf nil the. ohigramrSfe allows altideftta a wide range of * 


■ for fiil’lher particulars/ please 1 wrttaVto the AdmfflsIoris' Tutor at the, 
College,: v ’ . .V"'.--.: "■ . ‘ . 


Modern Welsh 
literature 
for teachers 

A new two-year part-time master t»f 
arts degree aimed primarily at 
Welsh-speaking school teachers will 
be launched by the University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor, next 
year. ] 

The degreo in modern Welsh 
literature should help teachers 
taking fifth and sixth-form students 
understand a - wide range of 
twentieth -century developments. ■ 

"We aim to provfda a master's 
degree which offers a broader 
approach than the normal research 
degree study of a minor author in 
depth”, Brofessor Bedwyr Jones, 
who is organizing the new course, 
said this week. 

The new degree will offer stu- 
dents the opportunity of studying 
in four out of five different areas. 

These include twentieth-century 
Welsh poetry. novelsT short stories 
and drama. All these areas will ba 
studied in depth concentrating on 
four or five authors spanning the 
first half of the century. The two 
other areas include an option in 
literature and' the mass media' and 
presenting literature tb schools. 

The option covering the mass 
media will have a special study on 
the adaptation of Welsh stories to 
television. The option covering 
tile presentation of literature to 


ful to teachers planning literature 
courses for Welsh-speaking students. 

Professor Jones- is optimistic 
that the new course should prove 
attractive to teachers and alms to 
start it with between six and ten 
teabhevs from Gwynedd arid XUwya 



M.A.’s in EDUCATION at SUSSEX 

Applications ara Invited from experienced educators. Including those 
working In Ihe Advisory and Support Services at PRIMARY, 
SECONDARY, and TERTIARY levels lor Ihe following A courses 
loading lo the award of an M.A. : 


1. M.A. (Education) 
Theories of Education 
Social Psychology of Education 
Sociology of Education 


Education and Literature 
Cognitive Development 
Educational Research : Findings 
& Methods 


2. M.A. (Eduoallon) 

* 3 years part time for 9tudenlB from S.E, England only 
Recent theoretical and practical developments in education. 

Analysis of curricula. Interactions and Institutions. 

Research and/or Development In student's home instil utloiY. 

3. M.A. (Curriculum Development & Educational 
Technology — Schools) 

Curriculum Analysis Curriculum Development & 

Management ol Planned Change Evaluation 

Design ol Educational Materials 

4. M.A. (Curriculum Development & Educational 
Technology — Higher & Further Education) 

People & Organizations : 

students & start; survey methods; organizations; curricular 
patterns; assessment. 

Teaching & Learning : . 

problems of higher learning ; leaching analysis ; course analysis. 

Curriculum Development & Support Services : 
role of support eervloos; problems of Innovation; courso doolgni 
and dovotopmenl; pro- and In-servlco training. 

Applications for early consideration should tie made tiy December 


circumstances. For forms and further Information please apply lo : 
Admissions Secretary (MA), Graduate Admissions Office, Eduoallon 
Development Building, University of Sussex, BRIGHTON BN1 9RG. 


University of Leicester 

- School of Education 

The University of Leicester School of Education offers four 
separata and distinct full-time degree courses leading to tho 
award of the MA.( Education) : 

(1) SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION AND 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 

(2) HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

(3) PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

(4) PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

The School of Education, In conjunction with, the University 
Centre for Mus Communication Research artU the Department 
oE the History of Science. Invites applications from suitably 


and assessment is by written examination an 

Full details and application foruu can he obtained from 
' Secretary to MA- (Education) Courso 
University of Leicester School of Education 
■ 21 University Road, Leicester LEI 7&F. 

PLEASE STATE CLEARLY FOR WHICH 
COURSE DETAILS ARE REQUESTED 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

TWO NEW INTERDISCIPLINARY DEVELOPMENTS 
AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 

From October 1976. the University will offer Honours 
degree courses In 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE WITH CHEMISTRY 
AND POLLUTION CONTROL 

‘ n<l MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS ENGINEERING v, 
WITH PSYCHOLOGY ^ 

Theda Maw courses are -based bri jhs eilililWi® token- 
ing of ihe' University .far Honours degrees in Environ- 
menial Science, Chemistry, Manufacturing Systems 
Efjgineerlpg, and Psychology. 

Further details of all courses from the Admissions Office, 
University br Bradforcf, Bradford, .Wesl Yorkshire,, ^D7 * 
1DP, Please quote ref. 7* ' * 


Crittykvlil social work courses, 
ir VpiroVMs studies and Held 
:e appropriate for students 
ok to 'York in the statutory 
and ^voluntary racial services. 


CITY OF, MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ELIZABETH GASKELL COLLEGE OF. EDUCATION 
> University of Manchester Awards 

B.Sc. (Hons.ylN HOME ECONOMICS , 

A specialised, three year course, first offered in September 1975, 
for students interested in working ft variety of advisory, con- 
suntor and other occupations. ■ .. . 

B Ed. (Ord.)’ AND B.EcL (Uwfo) ; 

. A three yaar degree course ksridllfg Ito qualified teacher Status j 
a fourth yfrsr course for Honours* Students .hayo ft-wld$ choteo 
of Unit courses. \ ' ..V; . V ! 

Residential ere avqUaltie for sludeiHfi. 

For furtijer infoitnatlon arid application form wr<he^ to s 1110 
Prlndpol ' (Rdf TH/ 1 ), EHaahOtir.Gaskell Coflege of Educatioiu 
Hathcrsage Road, Manchester M13 OJA. 
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Peter Wilby profiles Dr David Butler whose book on the 
October 1974 general election is published today 


The man who 










Tlie imficrn fit' Dr David Butler's life is 
formed by general elections, rather as the 
lives of agricultural workers ore determined 
by the seasons. He was born in 1924, an 
election year both in Britain and in America. 
His Nuffield College fellowship dates from 
the announcement of the 1951 general elec- 
tion, wlieu be began work on rbe first uf 
•■'is eight studios, written cither singly or in 
tniuiem, of British elect la us. The latest, on 
'the October 1974 election, in which his co-' 
author, is Dennis Knvanngh of Manchester 
University, is published today. 

Did he, r asked, ever get bored with elec- 
tions? “I hove moments of distaste as I 
take up my pen yet again”, he said. “But 
it's fun. rt's an excuse to go around feeing 
people.” Dr l!u tier likes to be nt the centre 
uf tilings, he is interested in people and 
above till he likes quick results. 

Grey haired and dishevelled, he comes 
from a distinguished academic background 
— his futlier & professor of Latin, his 
maternal grandfather Professor A. F. Pollard, 
the Tudor historian, almost bis ciiLire life 
spent In the shadow of the universities of 
.London and Oxford. 

Dr Butler was schooled at St Paul's and 
then went to New College, Oxford to read 
history, quickly switching , to PPE. While a 
first-year undergraduate, lie “played around ” 
with the 1945 election statistics. “ It was 
an inheritance from a childhood obsession 
with Wisden.” 


tfiAWftftfc-- r ,. 





4 David’s greatest service is to. have 
monitored so many facts so 
prodigiously well* 

So somcon' suggested that' he go to see 
R.. B. McCallura, who waft .then' writing the 
first-ever Nuffield study, and the great father 
of psephnJogy, and was inmimeratc, 
‘•ordered" some statistics, rather, recalls 
Dr Butler, as a iinuvenu riche would order 
books- far his library. Dr Butler, therefore, 
wrote what he now calls “a crude and 
•clumsy” appendix and from that began Ids 
career as the chronicler of our elections. 

iL -was McCollum who Invented the word 
“ psephology ’» but Dr Butler first Used it " 
in print, on the very - first page of the 1951 
election study. It derives from psdphos, ithe 
Greek word /' for ' the ; pebble" that : the • 
.. Athenians dropped 'into an urn to . record' 
their votes. (The "e " must be long, says 
Dr Butler, otherwise people make jokes about 
syphilis.) Now, Dr Butler, regrets -It. “It sug- 
, gests that the -study of elections -is separate'. 
. from the study of politics.” ■ 

,»AV wa £ 9lso.li! tiie early 1950s that Dr 

, ®^!f r be 85 a - Ws celebrated . election .night 
r appearances on* television,, a 3 the donnish 

?« r SK 0 r n„ w S° con tel J *° u tfte swi«ft ias'the ■ 
18 , sb up;pn the screen and, from it,- 
,l “ iy Diial.e. Here, Dr Butler , 
n fj he nearer the centre of things, 
-more 8 r ? sults and tha diMU.iW'.ft 

e ]ooiion nights^ some politi- - 
iSinS!* ^Oldened hy appropriate refresh- 
• ment, have expressed abgelr at pr Butler's 

.mninicrtann, tT_ U-.J . .L-?^ l_ ■ ? 


than 500 votes. This, soys Dr Eiitler, was first 
used by him in a newspaper article in 1955. 
Hut it was attributed to an old Labour qgent 
in Birmingham called Harold- Nash. (Dr 
Rutlcr, of course, would never have put it 
like that himself : ha would have said that 
no cu nd i Unto is worth more than 0.3 per cent 
of the votes). 

When Dr Butler went to sae Mr Nash in 
1950, lie was told : “My boy. no candidate is 
worth more than 3,000 votes. f * Dr Butler went 
to see him again in 1951 to sec whether his 
analysis had changed as a result of the recent 
election and Mr Nosh said : “ My boy, no 
candidate is now worth more than 500 vptes.” 

Dr Butler had never heard 'another Labour 
agent say that— tho others nil stressed the 
importance of a good candidate. Yet, within 
a few weeks of-tho 1955 nrtlclo, it was part of 
the nation's folk-lore. 

That, -perhaps, illustrates one of the 
dangers of the Nuffield studies — their pecu- 
liar combination of journalism, history and 
academic analysis. Though academic disci- 
■ pllnes of strict scholarllness have occasionally 
been sacrificed to the journalistic disciplines 
of deadlines, most academics agree that the 
studies are a remarkable achievement. 

!' David's great service to us ail ”, said one 
colleague, is to have monitored so many 
facts so prodigiously well Yet there is also 
agreement that, cumulatively, the academic 
importance of the Nuffield studies is slight. 

There has bqen little attempt to Inject into 
them the lessons about voting behaviour cul- 
led from the Butler-Stokes study. Nor .are 
there many cross-comparisons between the 
studies a 5 a contribution to general theories 
about elections. Though tho section of the 
uook devoted to an account of the previous 
1 ar tinmen t has been expanded in recent 

HlJ? , fa<1 to telat 9 elections to 

Hie general political process. 

Dr Butler, say his critics, has become trap- 
ped In ins own format, like the writer of a 
football annual who must record all the sea- 
son s goals and ignore what happens in mid- 
field. And. they suggest, he is now almost too 
c ose to the people and events he writes 
about, inhibited by his natural kindly desire 
not to be harsh to people lie likes and by the 
pressure . to ensure that as many worthy 
people as possible are given what Mr Ron 
Haywood cells a. mention 
“There Is a danger that he is beriming 
predictable himself and . producing predict- 
able responses from other people * said an 
academic colleague. 

^ r ! er,s , collaborators find him con- 
genial fo work with, but slow to accept ideas * 
ge « l n the sidles. Dr Butler sees it 
like this. "Yk, my expertise can be a clog- 
ghig . conservatism, r make ft habit of telling 
my eo authors tliat everything is up for 
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‘New working class’ clashes 
with ‘ Quaker paternalism’ 

Normal academic life at Fircroft College, Birmingham, was brought to a h I 
spring by a bitter conflict between student activists, “ paternalistic ^ 
and an “ authoritarian ” principal. The difference between this and similar 
elsewhere is that many of the students have spent years in employment and ** 
have trade union backgrounds. In the words of one of them, behind M t ■ m8 1 n, 
issues lay an ideological conflict that was class based. Today the college is 
while a government committee of inquiry decides its future. Sue Reid rennT^ 
the background and the initial stages of the inquiry. POr 3 on 

Fircroft college was founded in 1909 by Mr When the college first opened a. 
Ge ° r &f: Ca dbury, of the confectionery Lunik, eruors* “ Quaker paternalism " mW u®* 
and the Fircroft Trust was formed dn 3923 worked but they were now deaSPLhP* 

M fh a fntiii-a iVin .nli.n. T.J... ... J)U 11 . . ” . ueailnv Wltll , 


to secure the future of the college. Today very different kind of writing da» VSu 1 
the trust still has full control in spite of men today had grown up with SS 5 

grant aid from the Department of Education and Arthur ScargW. The folk lS ¥3 
acadeinIc nC ear n,0U " t,n8 tQ £64,000 the last changed, claimed Mr Foster. k s ^ 

Apart Voru' minor issues life at Fircroft i n * "huffish ll ^ not tow]^ 

continued normally up to the final months b £?? nher Cadbury, t h e 


academic y fia i* 9 ■ - 4 * j 

Apart from' minor issues life at Fircroft i ti 1 th^cfasr^i^ ChTstonhi ’ 11 r l,Q J . involve<3 ' 

continued normally up to the final months m-eseSt chnlnii^, nf L ° he Cadbur 7. the 1 

of 1974. It fulfilled its role aft a college l arFirCroft wa, t at ™ UK *i 

offering “second chance” education to work- t ® tutovsor^sLd fnrf' 5 Sffl to* ' 
ing class men, mostly tiade unionists, and i ? ° ffl clal inquiry ; 

was unique in offering a one year full-time «Heg| iutlilifil? di iSpUte with ^ i 

course which did not involve any formal COi T iese a . utll0utlBS ; ; 

examination procedure. Ia written evidence to the inquiry thn 

In November 3974 the rift between the c] ® UIie ? that the immediate cause of ih* 
student botly, the principal and the college e . ducatl oiial and administrative problems om 
governors became all too obvious. The th0 _, past “ v ® y ea « at Pirtrroft, had been [lit 
National Union of Students called a nation- ““«•« the principal, which, they alleged, 
wide strike.- The Fircroft students, aged had raised the ” gravest doubts as to his fb. 
between 23 and 5G, decided to answer that i ies ® t0 , exercise his power in an educational 
call and so Ignored □ plea against strike action institution, particularly one funded out of 
from the principal. Public moneys * ■ They also claimed that lie 

By Hut January a second issue was at stake. °h- s had failed in its responsibility to (lit 
The £15 a head * capitation ” fee awarded to college. - 

each student at Fircroft by their local .educa- They recommend that in future tho Fir- 
fcion authority wag, said the students, their croft Trust should withdraw all its interest 
fu!? co ” u \ oi - The college authorities argued m the college and that the DES or loo} 
tnat the student body should administer only education authorities should administer and 
one-third of die £750 fund. Eventually 80 fund It directly, ^ m 

suidents^ ]iand., Che m ° ney |,ut in the . Mf H arry Newton, th e !en | 0 r tutor, tt.ld.fe 

^ & 35ttj!T±ijrss as 

haen hnnH , WI t i» a i!P B 2 ep ment i bearing in mind the cuts in educaS 

& V SI£HHS?? f ? 6 T r * - w JMStWS 

Xst Z h'L a w TC u »7i B ^ X 1 iw 

to administer the money. ^ academic year, he said, E 8 iM | 

next iew montna. and in March the students Trust on v contributed £2 0(10 In unite of the 1 

ovarVe^mafeSLh 1 T e h S,,lt ft* L act * e SS3 gSdswSl? O^d * 

the couSA^four tEt S? tho chairman. Mr Nowton also claimed f 

to maka g rfimm^i J?L S be f. n forbldden - mat a “somewhat, unconventional fibandil ; 
The ?u8n?.lS??5^? r transac rion ” had taken place' to paint a "lew ! 

"tIic ^tu^enM drcw d |ip r °?ci^ot»i > ^^cation l ° ^ Dlfi thaW ^ ***** i 

Sdnc?n n fl T ie A f a 'lL d W r “? 8 nIze r tha Mr Trdvor . Blackwell, tutor In English, 1 

inguIry Mr William Law- questioned the acceptability of a publicly 
ffninn uIa S' F,r f rof L Students' funded institution being controlled by » : 

the SJ! JL 1 a b . een Si' evances among private trust which was not answerable lo ; 
whirjf rtmi rW ^ h £S of the year anyone. Ha emphasized that Mr CorfieM 

SI Thi n.! the educatlon meet- had been forced, by his personality or dtua- 

JS. ? J^J d M, Cati f Dn t progi-amme worked tlon to take an authoritarian attitude. ' l 
SJLnFn* w 1 ' i Qt n 0 . particular The tutors also claimed there had been : 

could d nftt S2 wa hA d n iC ' j He . cla,,n ® d 1 It too. much tight control of the college bftiie ;. 
cSStrol termin'* ¥ prl , nclpal ? Bovernors. Staff and students had te* ' 

fflith in fff tha students !,ave lost a!1 ^^ed all but the most nodond MrtUfl* J 
. Si". ^ ^ -..u: 494 a P d consultation at. a tltoe -when & > 


: tq national swing ' and. tho .. 


iduslvely 


death ’ 1 . = <ia. ; 

: 1 Tito . trinro fcriA nt •' Witff id\A . 


'grabs. ^ Then, characteristically/ Dr Buder’s- 
eatlSei^up 0 ” 11108 bacK itself apd starts to 

f ee J i obliged to preserve the- eoqtihiiity 
classifications and the tobies, even 
Whrti they could be improved, because 
■ JSHNj \ eEfl « t0 them a, ?d fhey need compar- 

85H«Si5* i a , an i yone elx® did % he Would 
be forcecf back Into the same (fort of thing. : 
1 m sceptical that, if some .tfdally* brilliant 
P® 1 fcepdvd scholar came .along and took Over 
vety ^=-. «hough 

‘Dr Butler. says he Is worried ftbout the 
hdngmg.. nroqiid and /' being a 

; represent ' biQre . than M pw cent of mv 
academic eidstehce. I .- Would : be' focussiiie 
dU -erCctton* . yeiy hardv anyWay.” . . *’ 

V s a ^conten ted 


Fairh (niilin u — 10 i,uyc luaL »» oernea mi Dut tne most iiodonat ■paruw*’ 

The Ulr m . • . doq and consultation at. a tlrta wien fte 

atdhide nf ^h? ^“95 by * c education system and society , at large hid 

- he ^ 0ver * been giving . increasing weight to lhe« 
nors, wild they -described at the inquiry as factors. 

Mr TS^ 0 n« net v. en .2 1 ' centuPy P Bt ® , 'naUsm”. This view was supported by Mr Edward 
S « ov ?r no « "were out .tocke, a former Post Office manager, 

tlon°and *? odetn si f un 4 0tl ilT educa- said the 'governors and the principal h*d 

„ ' . ■ been slow to react, while tha tutors hd 

h^pH - ' " d — Mr i MeJvyn Foster— reacted too fast. However, Mr John Bess*, 
felt w'a iS e Haw B f r v 1 d i 8 ^ F,lcroft a 3tudeiu ond shop steward, spo^e out^ 
be J a , g J 1 M <le 4,.u d 0 Y ‘ 1 , c / uu ? bs support of tho principal and governing bo*- 
if !LI nan S table * lb ® implication Ha claimed student meetings during tie ^ 
* aa S a { £ * w 83 * :Workmg-man’a Eton. Wo puto had been badly nitonded. •' 

Th? litStirt 6 “ 8 e ’T, an ’* Flr ^K, - .The last academic year ttFircnft ended J. 

Foster Sli^ ’f , . 8a,d „ Mr a vyith tho students still defiant .1^7 
eff a " , 0 ui 3 ts- from working- / were aylcted -after court action and byjjj 

Xt bec . anie .inevitable, end of July the college was closed. In Ai««J 
dl - er f l ? t attitudes to educa- -Mr Mulley had announced the Goveroce« 

SiiS KSa I V- v as u a b ^l c ' i "4«Iry: ^.atever tfi^utcome the ^ 
w (SlitaSd ^ ? ld eo!ogical clash: which themselves .are adamant that there > 
whs class based. ■ changes at Firiroft. 


Fircroft College “ Implication >as it was a working man's Eton” 




' : *^«71 a 6 f v rocenr-study of -Sade 

. Austin ) iddld; hls.thrce rhildren. absoFbea 
■ household name.' gfe dads tfbt 


.. . ... 


1 ‘ivfa ; to ‘tliem*w» sdint, 

i SR 0 M,p°i)^ Brltlslv politic - 


riOr-Butl 


iVrhemX* adit, 
Britlsl^poUtics 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Should entrance be easier? 


Science numbers 


from Dr K. J. Ileskin 


would have had the benefit of a 


cj r _Now that the universities have university environment even if only 
i through the n 8 ™,ole 5 U . b &^ 8 

of selecting students largely on tho viuusly untapped talent. The capital 
basis of their A-level results, should assets of universities would be more 


me 

ling- / 

then 1 1 
v tn I 


we not sit buck and reflect on the fully exploited. And last, but nor 
logical basis of our selection pro- least, wc could start the academic 
cedures? year feeling a little bit less uncoin- 

We know that A-level results are Portable about our involvement In u 
not, in general, good predictors of system which we liumw is both 
success at university although, in- Inequitable and wasteful, 
tul lively, one feels that they may y faithfully 

be more useful m some subjects I “ u * s nuuuuuy, 

(medicine) than in others (sociot- K. J. HESKIN, 
ogy). This means that journalistic Department of psvchnlogv, 
articles which proclaim declining New University of Ulster, 
standards in universities on the 
basis of A-level grades are meaning- / 

■If the term means anything, then If I i /ifl'tL.L 1 

university standards must refer to rffc£<\AJ ') A / Tuii P-fsVr 
the relatloiishin between academic ‘dcyjW AxJ Exi+k ic 

_sTBiidards which students achieve at l/ips 

university and nominal qualifies- V/U f \ u ftD IT 1 

tions ana grades which universities | i> j L Vyp^r^ ^^*' — - — 
grant them. ' \ \l \\ A 

The crux of the matter presum- I |\ J A \/ | ff7\~ 

ably lies in the -difference In pbjec- JaJ \J J 1 V | , 11 

lives between school' and university *^ 0-4 | L-^j S- illlsC) 

and the personality, character, level Srjt t >7 

and tyiie of motivation, skills and * nfv?& . . 

abilities appropriate to achieving 
the objoctives within the different 

systems. from Miss Dianu Philpot 

The public have a right to expect Sir,— When I went back to school 
that academics take account of evi- this year, I walked into a classroom 
deuce on the appropriateness - and where about a hundred upper sixth 
efficiency of their various activities formers were being talked to by 
and act accordingly and that in our one master. “ Oh no ", I wus told, 


pursuing this (enn’s work with such 
maxims as “ Be yourself ! ” and, 
“ Beware of nice men inter- 
viewers” ( 1 ) buzzing round our 
minds. A pull of mystique Is cast 
around Oxford ukln to the 9 nc 
which used to envelop THE * A- 
LEVEL EXAMINER : that unknown 
and unpredictable being. 

There is, too, a cloud of intrigue 
and malice with a few people mak- 
ing remnrks like : “ Oh wliat college 
have you put down first. So and 
so ? Oh no, ihcy’re very bad aca- 
demically.” 

As for people who have had 
interviews, well ! One came back 


"Hdll W&njc|X 
£xaM. Is TAKIA& N 
!^T KAO LT» ONTO 




from Miss Diant 1 Philpot 

Sir. — When I went back to school 


fA/^V 


W. 


deuce on the appropriateness - and where about a hundred upper sixth 
efficiency of their various activities formers were being talked to by 
and act accordingly and that in our one master. “ Oh no ", I wus told, 
selection procedures \Ve are playing “you're upstairs". The Oxbridge 
around with people’s lives! in this hopefuls that was. There, the ratio 


distinctly irrational manner. 


of teachers to pupils - was one to 


We must accept also that other ^ a distinct improvement. The 
Charades such as extensive inter- C 0a11 . J ftwed st , a ^. °P^ ed at , H s w 
Views are undoubtedly much less a ■ of ‘ovuig pride and 


• valid as predictors than A-level re- ®PP»'ehenslon. ■ 

suits. The interviewing syndrome is P 11 th * ono 1,and t "• nursed so > no 
undoubtedly the most ludicrous- of R r l vat « « low , of achievement at our 
all since no two interviewers would ^ eve J results but we just wanted 
probably agree on the nominal, let f° and scr0I ? m , vr |) e Mi. wa 

alone substantive, definition of what baa S d i 


they are looking for. 


S adeft. Tills was the reaction to 
e tension. 

You see it Is very difficult to 


I therefore suggest the following You see’ It is very difficult to 
solution. We must relax bur cope with a thinking mind which 

entrance requirements- and place is supposed to see both sides of 


*?^ 3 reltonce on indices such as high the question; following instruc- 
A-ievel grades which we know are tions from 011 high to broaden my 
not particularly valid. The extent reading of newspapers I (Upped 
j winch this change can be carried Into • an edition - of The THBS 
= within any given subject .would (October 10) and read an article 
depend on the extent to which which discussed - such issues as 
jindergraduate courses take partlcu- "that clumsy Insensitive jugger- 
ar- A-level subject - standards as naut, the advanced level examTna- 
:nejr. starting point; tlon 1 * and concepts such "the 

■In all cases, however, the fact ®° dd ess UCCA 


undergraduate courses take partlcu- 
lar- A-level subject - standards as 
their, star ting point; 


| IS ft# ITWVVi I illG (bvk 

that individuals can, and often do, 
blossom, intellectually in higher edu- 
■ cation despite ' having ' wilted in 
secondary education, must he taken 


Keen . readers will at this point 
cry that the journal is -not designed 
for prospective uidvefclty students 
but for teaching -academics. Right, 


ran Ae^ln thg 7 w j]| J« 3 t, venture to say that, 
usunl mu «T.». SiL speaking as a particle which has 

the «nH nf v^«r j Sat emerged frbm the A-level sys- 

.me goats, at the end oE first year. anA i c - P o..riH 


Since those who fail to meet die 
necessary- standard would be' re- 
quired to leave at . the end of first 


just emerged from the A-level sys- 
tem and which Is just being ground, 
around In the UCCA one, 1 find it 
difficult. to take an objective view 
of the system because I depend on 


last week, a quiet query of “Woll 
how did it go ? ” was made and 
immediately there was complete 
silence in the classroom as every- 
one’s cars became like sensitive 
radar. 

Wc have, to keep our brains well 
oiled and running utterly smoothly. 

It Is u stimulating experience for 
we have not only to do our very best 
but to do even more than that to 
succeed. Wc are lcarninotoo wliat 
Bettrand Russell called “The Philo- 
sophy of Logical Analysis”, Our 
brains feel like muscles being 
trained as— slowly— slowly, they 
begin to understand and make the 
right movements. 

What are wc then ? To take a 
handful of people I know who are 
trying Oxbridge they include' a 
Canadian girl, a French boy and an 1 
English country girl with a slow 
smile who spent the summer work- 
ing as a barmaid. Our parents will 
hopeEully be able to pay for our 
. three years of academic life and we 
will benefit greatly and work in the 
local shops or else visit India in the 
vacations. . 1 • 

I am- worried however because of 
one definition of an Intellectual as 
“ a person without a craft ' Again,, 
if you ask people why they are 
applying for Oxford or Cambridge, 
sonte will say “ Daddy did”, dr 
“the buildings arc So beautiful 
Well Daddy must have been pretty 
Intelligent 10 the first place to have 
been able to set up the -precedent. 

I think that we. lack some sense of 
drive and above all a dear view 
of what we are trying to do and 


from Mr ft. A . Barnett 
Sir. — Your two articles ( THUS 
September 26) headed “ Science 
revival boosts admissions ” and 
“Technology students drop 110,000 
in seven yours *’ seem somewhat nt 
odds and require further explora- 
tion. 

You quote u statistician from tha 
Department of Education and 
Scienco, warning against over- 
optimism in any apparent slacken- 
ing of the move away from science : 
"The numbers taking science sub- 
jects in the first year of the sixth 
forms show un sign of recovery.’* 
Tliis see ins to pur pc mute Da hit oil's 
warnings of the swing away from 
science. But, In fuct, if one looks 
at the numbers (hems elves, It will 
bo scon that the figures show on 
upturn In numbers taking science 
subjects in tho first year of the 
sixth forms. 

This turnaround began imme- 
diately after Dainton, In contra- 
distinction to his projections and 
has gone on ever since (DES Statis- 
tics of Ediicniion Vol 1. Schools). It 
Is true that as n percentages of the 
sixtli form population this group Is 
still falling but campnrcd to the 
plummet ing drop Dainton was con- 
cerned with the current trend Is 
negligible — It has almost flattened. 

It 'also should bo borne in mind 
that a further papula t inn of sixth 
formors taking science subjects 19 
found In those taking both scienco 
and noii-sclciice subjects. In the 
dccado since 19G4 this group has 
tripled and continues to rise at 
one per cent per year. It now 
accounts for 20 per cent o! the 
sixth form population. 

Tlie growth In this group is argu- 
ably the most significant feuturn 
for higher education. There would 
seem to be a large latent constitu- 
ency for studying science subjects 
within higher education, albeit In a 
hybrid multl-disdpllnary course. 
Such students may well be effec- 
tively disenfranchised From reading 
science by admissions requirements 
designed for the pure arts or 
science sixth former. 

1 Lastly, the second ' article admits 
1 that' ? the : reduction is almoftt en- 
tirety In terms of part-time stu- 
dents This Is' consistent -with tha 

{ iresertt fall-off In all part-time work 
n polytechnics. (THES, May 23). 
To this should ne added the fact 
1 that science students in universities 
already constitute about 55 per cent 


from Mr sUfcm S Unsicle 
Sir, — -The Standing Conference on 
Schools Science and Technology, the 
School Technology Forum and the 
Science and Technology Regional 
Organisations ere among the orgnni- 
zatinus which are in the thick 01 the 
battle against the orevalont attitudes 
of low status, disinterest and indif- 
ference towards science and techim- 
logy, 

It was with pleasure that I rend 
the article " Science Revival Boosts 
Admission^ ". This suggests that the 
disrepute of iheso areas of work H 
being overcome, oven in the present 
gloomy Industrial and economic cli- 
mate. As 0 director of one of the 
Science and Technology Regional 
Organisations 1 would hope that nur 
.efforts, and the efforts oE like org- 
anisations. have made some contribu- 
tion to this regeneration of interest. 

However { it should be realised that 
there is stall much to be done and 
that the target figures of undergrad- 
uate entry, If reached by the uiuver- 
sides and polytechnics, are not nec- 
essarily as high os the figures they 
would like to see on their courses. 
Target figures arc sometimes those 
which make a course viable, where- 
as, in the light of the country's 
needs, we should look more towards 
maximum capacity on courses ns it 
Is true to say that there are a con- 
siderable number of vacancies 
around, despite the cncou raging 
Increase In numbers. 

Furthermore the entry, qualifica- 
tions on srieuca and technology 
courses generally are much lower 
than In other fields, which indicates 
that science and technology are not 
going to receive their fair share of 
the urgently required, hfgh- calibre, 
young people. 

A further article, in. the same 
issue of The THES, refers to ilia 
same tonic; "Technology students 
drop llu,000 In seven years”. Ic 
gives a truer picture of the serious* 
ness of. the situation because it pro- 
vides information rcgardlug tho run- 
down in terms of tlio demands of 


hybrid multi-disc! pli nary course, young poo pit) For courses of tills 

Such students may well be offer- kind and indicates that a boost lit 
tively disenfranchised From reading admissions needs to be very con- 
science by admissions requirements sldcrablc in order to meet today’s 
designed ’ for the pure arts or Industrial requirements, 
science sixth former- Although the article only refers to 

Lastly, the second ’ article admit, ffg* '*j SP'JK'S 

that "the ; reduction . is almost en- * Jlc £ $2 

tirely In terms of part-time scu- 

dents". This is consistent -with tha f£? C ,!S 1 nf!®!* nSS 

present fall-off In all part-time work iiL'SSU S 

in polytechnics. (THES, May 23). fi* ^ 

To this should added the fact SH„S te ?i?hmiSL te «l^hnn ? Y a T 2 
that science students in universities 

already constitute about 55 per cent "Jof* JJ? ® *5 

of the undergraduate population 2 a ?^Llij 2 S Kffil!, !«(«» w! 
am) Is currently rising {StatLsics of a 

Edueoinn Vni si further education as a, wholo, since 

L<tumon, vo\. b), this ]g thlul subject 

It would not- be surprlsiag.it patterns.*’ • ' 

many of those, who' would formerly The superficial contradiction ba* 


of the undergraduate population 
am) is currently rising {StatLsics of 
Edu&ion, Vol. tit, . Wf 


year.the SSTiBd — VS j? ‘ hc!ystem «— ■* depend 

iKE&J? P T ?V‘ ° ? 1 T d,nn * d --^ TL era ere dodges however : in the 
"£££!!&%!' t Indead * * n U “P°P^F . same newspaper I read eiiout a 
standards would prob- history master who made his pupils ■ 

• %J a l* ed siac f 0 , cademica J® read one of the very latest mono- 

* SS “Wfrts must feel some pres- g aphS| and theri recycIfl ivln tlieir 
w! ^ Preserve. their Student nuni- .- SJitrance papers. They were given 

■ 066 senuine comparisons p] aceg because- their work seemed 

we much more readiiy niade with n; to shoW diem to be brilliant and 
; J Wger grou^ of stndenta where n 0 rMhal thinkers who had been 

^broader bend of ability is usually,. badly taught. 

evident This was of course an extreme 

In addition, several other benefits case, -our teachers do not seem to 
Would follow. Many more people -be : so very dastardly I We arc 


have ta ken part-time courses in 

. ... . .. technology now take advantage of 

an awareness of Our luck. . the proliferation of full-time courses 

Last week 1 went to register for in the pohtechnics over a whole 
my evening classes ; a» T was filling range of subjects. . . ( ■ 

In nty form, I heard the man in Tn conclusion, the “revival In 
charge say to a boy That s ail sclence « E hou[d not surprise us. 
right, just .put in name of jwt The po^tta! candidates were 
school”. “I haven't sot a school . an j «n w»rp . dip cm. 


said the' boy, '" 

security 

Yours sincerely, 
DIANA PHILPOT. 


always there and so were the stu- 
dents themselves. The swing away 
from science is relative — to the ex- 


. The writer is an, 18-year-old pupil 
at the Fr»ic/i Lyc&e in London who 
hopes to read psychology at uuii'er- 
sity in J976. . ... 


aggerated expectations engendered 
by the scientific revival of the early 
1960’s. - 


.I^ddleEa^t prospects 

■'from Dr Paul -Stonham. \ ; 


• ; Sir.-— All is not lo$t. for British edu- 

riatjonal BnOpkeepers- (THE 5 ,; QcW- ' 
' ■ ; l oer 30)., ;Tn the past 32 months my 
* oijta : Sewirtmeht has . explored links 
,'v jdtii JBcIriifc V niverslty College in tho 


j the scope for tliefr activities is some- 
times limited and educational bodies 
hefe should be fluid enough to make 
their own contacts' and inquiries if 
- they feel ; tills is of .assistance both 
to institutions overseas and 10 
-themselves. 


whom I have great respect.. Never polytechnic of North tendon, 
the Jess, q 9 the editor of one of the . 1 .. . , ...... . 

books mentioned, I hbjfict to Jilft . r-—- -v 1 . 1 .. - 
Inaccurate naming of the series! df . / 

‘Archaeology in schools 

specious device of constructing one from Mr J. P. Toomtu ' . 


Yours faithfully, neignnoure. 

R. A. BARNETT. '■ Yours faithfully, ;* 

Administrative . assistant (admis- -ALLAN SENSICLE, 

slons), . Director, ■ . 

Polytechnic. of North London, f Tayside Schools ■Technology CWtrp, 


patterns. '* 

The superficial , contradiction be- 
tween these two articles Is obvious, 
and It is encouraging that The TUBS 
should report on the welcome boost; 
in' admissions to undergrad uata 
science and technology courses but 
strange that another article should 
suggest the opposite. However, It is 
necessary , to look ai this, In perspec- 
tive, in terms of the requirements 
of our Industrial society wmen needs 
expert scientists and . teen no legists 
in- order to halt the decline m our 
technological efficiency ana exper- 
tise as compared with our uurupean 
neighbours. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

ALLAN SENSICLE, 

Director, ■ 


i'. ifewltijtha Middle East,' pgrticu r Britain. 

Cries, for educa; tharBr 

r’i ^OVt Of i goto catld fihl : ahd pr aghiatic J htjho.l 


In the Middle East, there is a sentence from three In my intro- 
arge fund of goodwill towards duction* presenting this as a quotg- 
British educational instltutipns tloit, ®“d llten reproaching mo for 
i^sed on historical (actors and the , the clumsiness that hs. created. , 
haintenanco of high 1 standards in i As a medievalist I refute the 
Britain. With ' the pool d( te|ent asaumniion that students can read. 


from Mr J.sP. Toowep . 

■Sir,— I was’ interested, id read y< 
report {THES October 3) of tha Ci 


b'rfdga conference on the place 6 f 
archaeology In ' British education. 
As far ns schools tire concerned, 


r in. schools, yor as n' schoolmaster I 
have felt 1 unhappy lest if cage out 
other subjects which in fact so often 
prpvide cither a vital todl or an 
t BM&ntial basis; for its further study. 

- I would' have thought that tiie 


universltioft ihlghi’ prffor to keep 
the detailed study, of archaeology ta 


1 — '"Vft?3iL> #L T _ ■ ’| ' '»? •- ..--.oo -.1* iar IM awilirum Ml v wukviMOUj themselves,- while >t tite same time 

■ ®ritain._ With the pool assumption, that students enn read roOJ1 | might well be found In . the .keeping In touch with Schools (as 

f thar Britain P“^ sssas Middle Epgjish Uroraturo without curriculum at Ordindry/CSB. level indeed so many, do) In order 10 

^ at fho preaent time « sccnM-a grpaE; arty .annoration or commentary end- .where archaeology could be. seen -d» encourage pupils , to attend courses 

,i pity that dm myislble. export .is nor ( ^ actoolly impeded b!y < such; part- of a, general education, and It and to learn the rud I mentis of exca- 

f promoted nitn-e fully.- - ... Apparatus, They cannot, and they Is alsd Studied in come schools ear ratio A. • ; 

3 Yeura falthfidly,,.' , ! Art, hot, but each of. thorn 1$, after part of a lalxth-form' general fttudles ; Finally may ;t suggest more uni- 

i,. PAUL STONHAM, . -.■•*■ alh free to Ignore any l|olp that hp course, but If thp suggestion IftThtt versity coiirsos of tho Bradford 

Deportment qf.busiMWs studies,.; does nof.neod. : -.betaken Increasingly fit A Itivel.aichpologlcaL eHenees variety 5 titis 

k Lanchester Pbly technic. . r ^ , r aIsD obJect t0 , ho inaddftmiciy a usofuJ prcre^uiflTce for a degree type of course, lias a definito appeal 

t - — • of a 10-1 i ho evaluation of one of the M • orchnology, then, we titusT ask to some science sixth formers and I 


-, .«chapge,qf staff or Btudents* ror pa; Deportment of . .busiW^s studies^ .; 
the; fevgibpriioht Vof , 1 financial re- Lanchester Pbly technic. . t tj ; 

..universities ..and ; colleges - — — ' 1 . '^ Tr 


». ; . does iiof need. - : j. *• » - ( p . 

n .'.i also. object to the inadcOmicy 
■ of e 10-1 toe evaluation of one pf tne 
most important . works of scholar- 


what, In a parilcuiur pdpl 


-cul- ^ 0nn f V it would replace. : . ■ j, f ,. ; - ^ 

r "-.\ ■ ducatl ohal backgrdpn'ds and* from MniGltorth Qlgmttn . . , edition, by Professors Kano add . Current A-level syllabuses arAsb youte 

economic 'sir.^Tbhrt; f revieWeti.'Doaaldsohrof the fi. text of . Piefs ■ full that anly thrM or ni .most ^ 

K • - -^ aflpartmeht df Engllsli, , --r 0 f terr 1 been templ dd ^ ; to. plead 

• ‘ r ^^'-sehdlmrV foh -VnlvenJty - »C. Warwidc. - • archaeology be totfBht more widely ' " 


1 degreo tybe of course, lias a definito appeal 
ius.t asK to some adduce sixth formers and I . 
1 course, imagine it provides a useful service 
’ ■ • . to* archaeology. 

fosVfiw Y ° u,e 

nLiwi l P. toomey. 

expocta ‘ Daputy headmastor, ' ; 
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The voice of the educational backlash 


Peter Scott discusses 
the significance of 
the political and 
educational views of 
Dr Rhodes Boyson 

With his mutton-chop side whiskers 
and his watch stuffed confidently 
into Ills waistcoat pocket, Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, comprehensive school 
headmaster turned Tory backbench 
member of Parliament, enthusiast 
for traditional standards and liam* 
incr of leftish progressives in edu- 
cation, seems a Victorian bom out 
of his time. - 

This impression gOos beneath the 
superficial. He speaks in the con- 
fident accents of Lancashire, which 
for 80 years from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws to the Great Depression 

• was a heartland of that other Eng- 
land, the north, and which if It 
could not challenge could at least 
occasionally ignore the dulling 
primacy of London. 

Dr Boyson learnt his economics 
from Adam Smith not from May- 
nard Keynes, his social philosophy 
from the New Poor Law of 1834 
not from the Beveridge report, his 
view of how society works from 
Thomas Malclms, Jeremy Bemliani, 
and perhaps Samuel Smiles not 
from Karl Mtfrx, William Morris, 
and the Wobbs, and his politics— 
well, here there Is a difficulty Be- 
cause both his grand father and 
father were members of the ILP 
while Dr Boyson is securely 
-ensconced os Conservative MP for 
Brent North. ' 

Yet hois not an anachronism. At 
the Conservative Party conference 
in Blackpool in his native Lanca- 
shire earl I or this mon th, his speech 
in the education debate was among 
the most impressive of the week- 
judged by the standnrds of political 
rhetoric. ■ 

. The ran L and file showed by their ■ 
assiduous applause that he was their 
favourite. Indeed his reception 
appeared W .overshadow, that of the 
more fastidious and more arista* 

cfatic front-bench spokesman on 
education, Mr Norman St- John 
Stems. 

• Nor does Dr Boyson’s relevance 
rest only in liis ability to appeal 


" to the political emotions of Tory 
backwoodsmen. The Conservative 
Party like its Labour rival is a 
heterogeneous coalition — of aristo- 
crats like Lord Home and those who 
have adopted aristocratic habits, of 
right-wing intellectuals like Sir 
Keith Joseph, of businessmen like 
Peter Walkor (who incidentally are 
usually the most liberal), and finally 1 
of populists or Tory democrats, of 
* whom Dr Boysdn In less than 
i two years in .the House of Com- 
. moils has established himself as a 
, prominent and articulate leader, 
l All parts of the Conservative 
i Party, with the passible exception 
of the aristocratic element, have 
become unhappy or at any rate 
uneasy about continued allegiance 
: to Butskellism, that mish-mash of 

Keynesian economics and Beverid- 
giau social policy that has served as 
the dominant political philosophy in 
Britain for the Inst generation. 

However they are unliappv for 
different reasons. The businessmen 
continue to support the two grand' 
principles of full employment and 
the welfare state but fear that the 
economic and tax policies necessary 
to sustain them are undermining 
the profitability of wealdi-genqrat- 
mg private enterprise (a view with 
which some right-wing members of i 
the Labour Party have considerable ] 
sympathy). - 

The right-wing Intellectuals attack > 
Butskellism with excessively tlieo- i 
rotlcal and perhaps arid arguments ! 
—which Is not difficult as this pro- 
gressive consensus never enjoyed < 
much theoretical credibility ns an 1 
economic or social model. i 

Tory democrats like Dr Boyson * 
attack this consensus because they s 
believe that the concern for com- t 
munal improvement has undeiv 
mined the self-reliance and eroded .t 
the sense of individual responsl- s 
bility in the citizen, ' c 

They favour the market as a dis- 
tributionnl mechanism, not like Sir * 
Kejtlt For what appear to bo almost t. 
metaphysical reasons, but because P 
it seems to allow ordinary people c 
greater control over die organize- P 
Of, thoir daily. lives. To Sir 
Keith the market Is an economic si 
mediauism to Dr Boyson it is a p 
political end even a moral iustni- v 
nient. . ii 

Dr Boyson Is the Jeremiah of n 
modern education, nlthough he has 
managed to remain almost ebul- g 
liently cheerful, As a former head- ■ si 
master and the present vice-chair- B 


man of the Conservative back-bench 
education committee, he does, of 
course, have a proprietorial interest 
in education as a political issue. 

No television discussion in edu- 
cation is complete without the whis- 
kered face of Dr Boyson, and every 
week he speaks at several meetings 
of parents protesting against the 
imposition of comprehensive schools 
or the slippage of educational stan- 
dards. Last Monday a new book by 
Dr Boyson, The Crisis in Education. 
was published with appropriate 
media fanfares. 

However his commitment to edu- 
cation as a political issue cannot 
simply be explained by this pro- 
prietorial interest. His priority fits 
» n well with his emerging phllo- 
sophy of Tory democracy, because 
Dr Boyson sees education policy as 
the first battlefield between the 
platonic guardians of the left and 
ordinary people who remain 
attached to traditional values of 
hard work, self-holp. and individual 
choice (and responsibility), 

So his book must be judged by 
two standards, as a serious contri- 
uution to discussion of .educational 
problems, and as a polemic In the 
tradition of -Tory populism. 

Many of his comments' ore preju- 
diced and banal. On possible sup- 
pression of free speech within uni- 
versities: “many of our 250,000 
university students could find them- 
selves attending Indoctrinating ses- 
sions instead of learned lectures”. 

Oil truants: “n new sub-criminal 
class, worthy 0 f the pen of Charles 
Dickens . On relevance in courses 


in 'higher education: “instant slo- 
gans, instant hedonism and instant 
solutions, not scholarship and objec- 
tive detachment”. 

Dr Boyson’s solutions to these 
woes are similarly abrupt. Vouchers 
should be introduced which parents 
could use to “buy” an education 
in any school they liked, thus asser- 
ting a consumer’s choice in educa- 
tion, with no hint of the immense 
practical difficulties that such a 
change would encounter even if the 
principle was. generally accepted. 

Some universities and colleges 
should hi closed, again with no ap- 
parent thought of the grotesque 
waste of former public investment 
m building up these Institutions and 
no suggestions for alternative use. 

Apart from his off-the-cuff sug- 
gestion that the number of univer- 
sities may have to be reduced. Dr 
Boyson mokes four suggestions for 


Getting the message through to the coal face 


i higher education. First, loans should 
. replace grants for students because 
; allowing students ‘“a free ride lire- 
spective of their motivation” is a 
threat to academic standards and 
freedom (there are good arguments 
for loans but that is not one of 
them). 

Second, there should be a gap 
between school and university (a 
passing compliment, here, to Com- 
munist China). Third, staff and 
students should have to sign some 
kind of pledge of good behaviour 
or loyalty oath ” before being ad- 
mitted, and fourthly, membership of 
student unions should be made vol- . 
untary. 

There is something to be said for 
all these suggestions, with the cxcep- 
tion of the third, but few people 
concerned with the future of higher 
education would place these four 
points at the top of a list of the 
most urgent priorities. That Dr 
Boyson does so is sufficient com- 
ment oil the value of his contribu- 
tion. 

However as n polemic The Crisis 
m Education is much more signifi- 
cant. Britain has escaped the wel- 
fare backlash that was felt in parts 
of America in the late 1960s, but 
perhaps there is a parallel phenome- 
non in education. 

The force of Dr Boyson’s case Is 
that there is considerable concern 
among parents about what is hap- 
pening in schools (and In the com- 
munity at large about what hap- 
pened in parts of higher education). 

They disliked the divisiveness of 
the 11-pliis and the rigidity of exam- 
inations in the past, but they have 
not been convinced that the im- 
streamed comprehensive school and 
teacher assessment were the right 
answer. 

Dr Boyson and the other Black 
Pamphleteers, aided, of course, by 
the privileged, have skilfully used 
these undercurrents of bewilder- ■ 
ment as much as of discontent. 
Supporters of recent educational re- 
forms, on the other hand, have neg- 
lected this, task df popular persua- 
sion _ and sometimes confused the 
genuine bewilderment with atavistic 
reaction. . 

The best chapter in the* book is '1 
that In which Dr Boyson attempts i 
td describe the .decline in general 
cultural standards and personal par- . 
ttcipation. To do so, he returns, ap- . 
propriately, to the Rossendale valley 
in the Lancashire of the 1860s. J 

He describes the intense personal i 





Dr Rhodes Boyson, M.P, I 

interest in politics, the proliferafo I 
of friendiy andcqoperative societfc f 
and the great popularity of eonctm f 
brass bands, and so on, ■ uwn ^ 

He compares this eiyslum foto I 
the Poverty, the unemployment, mi 
the ill-health tastefully ren»ui 
with our atomized society In *1$ 
we live private rather than wibif 
kves, controlled by benign hi 
anonymous authorities, our (aim | 
dictated by commercial values tud 
our knowledge predigested by it> 
vision. 

Dr Boyson suggests ' that “eongd 
sory state education has contVihotri 
to the cultural decline ”, so rend- 
ing that strong subterranean In 
nevertheless naive belief that efe 
cation can remake tho world. 

His nostalgia for Rosseadale b 
the Victorian heyday Is reveallnib 
another way. The Victorians had » 
diqe or taste for nostalgia. Itej 
were too busy making the futures 
bother much about destroying & 
values of the past. 


and initiative of die nineteenth c» ‘ 
tury. ■ • ~ 1 . ‘ 


Tho Crisis hi Education by Shin 
Boyson? Woburn Press, £5.50 (psjw 
£1.95), ISBN 0 7130 01429. 


die JIational Union of 
Mineworkers .C Yorkshire Area) and 
the. North-Eastern Division of the 
National Coal Board agreed to apon- 
|or ■ a three-year day-release course 
for coalminers at Sheffield Unirer- 
sity depar (plant of extramural stu- , 


Sitjr depar (plant of extramural stu- • 
.dies, - Now, ( 20 years -on, the course 
flf? become, established as, a . major 

■ * h0 ;• 

were doftlface workers, the hefcvy 

.manual workers of the bonl Indus- 
;• terms these 

** ^? ught to renrcaefht 
: ftf P.fCO'tSmg-maceHal, hav- 
ing left school at 14 or .15-yoBrs. 

..- the P® st - c P««e ochieve- - 

ment of these day-release studertts 


office at branch level is strong. Bi- 
ennial elections held by pithead 
ballot nave a regular participation 
of mflro than 70 per cent, and in 
tills field - the Sheffield day-re] ease 
students have had quite remarkable 
success. . ... 

,Out pf the total oE 126 miners 
who ^responded to a survey thaE has 



J irovides an - uni 
Bilge- to any sue 


this group,. 17 ex-students (13.5 per 
cent) ware active .In the trade 
union . when selected for dhy- 
reldasa ; and retained „ the same 
branch position ‘after the course. 

A further group ; pf .16 sfudenti 


questionable chal- ' 
:h assumption. 
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■ In an Industry with a strong tradi- 
Hort of bade unionism, the National 
• Union -of Miheworkers provides the 


t^ady outlet for c&vo ener- 
fqr.unioiv 


JI. „ “ .. . J, uuu AD am- 

flents (14 per cent) who were not 
active in union affairs when Selected 
-for day-release became active later, 
JffiW ° e J n S elected to the higher 
offices of the branch without pre- 
viously having served at a lower 


Inunl , « n luwer 





; James MacFarlane 
'' discusses the success 
of a day-release course 
for Yorkshire miners 

, , i One student in this category hag 
: the remarkable achievement of be- 
coming. NUM branch secretary at 
three different collier! bs, as first 
one and then the second. pit closed 
d,own. , . ■ 

he. ; inatie that the 
...Sheffield, day -release-' course was 
bntireV responsible for the high 
Jevel oE trade- liniop commitment 
demonstrated in these figures, and 
HO; doubt many day-release appli- 
cants were already motivated to- 
wards trade union involvement. 1 

.Many of the students, - however, 
in theft 1 reply to the survey, gave ’ 


w Prior to my attendance at the 
.day-release I was a contented 


man satisfied with his job. Since, 
I have been tormented with try- 
ing to do my small contribution 


towards the union and the Labour ' 
- Party to such a degree as (his 
*ast May I served my notice on 
the NCB ., , . perhaps, with self- 
employment I can settle down.”- 
Another critical comihont came 
trom an ex-day-release student with 
a Very d iff crept viewpoint: 

" The 'Sheffield course is ' basi- 
§ 00d J one with the 
maiority of students using; their 
8 4 !Us . to assist the NUM and the 
working class. However, in so* 

• a ? vr a ifours'e provides the 
first, ladder, into, the middle-class 
i L °l e full-time educational ays- 
■ tenf, I. disagree ivith it,” . 

Tlie “ladder » . mentioned has- 
been used by 22 of" the. students 
who replied to, the survey. Those 
students went on to further full- 
Uma education at university or at 
the Adult colleges finch as Fircnjft, 
Co-opera- 


number twenty-three became acW 
after day-release. ' u 

The evidence does not and 
Mot provide any clear guide to JJJ 
influence of doy-releaSe . in ^ 
motivation . of students toiwo 
active involvement in local gort* 
ment but, givon a high levei^a 
involvement, an adult 
background could at least 
to lend itself to more infonnw * 
government. ■ ; - 

The Shefflold University ^ ^ 

NCB day-release scheme f 

a relatively small group of ; 
and tho educational rewro.d'MJ 
small amount invested ^ ) 
measure of the- .waste ■' 

resources amongst . '. i 

workers - who have uo } 

tiinity .of continuing odugo# ^ , 

In a working life of fmj w i 
industry, a few days aww^^. 
attend university i* only 
ward end a -very j 


tinue to give 'full support w ^ 
Sheffield course' (at .tpL- 


•*. i t 1 irr- « w,H»?'.recent 

J : S1L« frit resulted in me 
.being. elected delegate,- , No* doUbt 


/vs ssBW’tas'spgis 

i.rsuceMs^rf. wouidbe^ obliged^S 
.' , ^ QU . vtoldfl mm -* lb alf cbhf 
• . ce rned . m the department *bf 
extraWral-.stud i Mbiy /tHWiks oiid 


-•-ifa^r c ®" 1 maustry, others 
'te t™" U P ^rletyr. of jobs- 1 . 
•iteS'llKS. WW' Bfee. qualified 

’* niaiiagaraenti lias . 


■■ .^Percolation, .for. -providirlg the 
.flgpvtimlly for further ^eduta- 


■{H™. Jl u *f n X 8 > “d staff Jobs with 
Board have , pro- 
vided ; a further outlet. . Sixteen 
fix-students- hath* tflim 1 


placemen ^he -'tfdubdj ^^. \ 

1 made , for. : 

■?8?®Sio -• mucii- }- 


of thta cou- V 
,-chuniilsj [ mid bUt. of this ' 


Auaa?u Aeporc rniW*” 

quest of the Ti*adfiS; vnNfojg 
C The THES -'-Z9cb . August, 1^^, 
,an . extension of. trade umo* . 

-.After all,, n Imamber-g SifS 
erument, the ; &cre w W®,* * 


miners, wno unown: -rrrz; 
more . Cabinet, ;Mln^te^^^r* , 
discovery •• Vt ;.l'. 

studies at Uie t if?:- 

fteld: ‘ r.-i. vV-**v«;v ■ 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS ENEMIES : 3 


The destructive pressure 
of ‘an incantation 
of deceiving spirits’ 

Paul Johnson discusses recent attacks on academic 
integrity from the student left and its supporters 







.‘.In the final section of his Leuiothnii, Thomas 
• Hobbes has some trenchant and ant observa- 
tions on higher education, concluding : n For 
. seeing the universities are the fountains of 
•civil and moral doctrine, from whenco the 
■ preachers and the gentry, drawing such 


tne venom of heathen politicians and from 
the incantation of deceiving spirits.” 

Whoever depraves our universities, poisons 
the wells of truth, and so sooner or later 
assaults the health of society as a whole. 
Hobbes was right to see them as the key. 
Wo have already dealt with the threat to 
them posed by those lie calls “ heathen poli- 
ticians”; we now turn to the frontal attack 


on academic integrity mounted by the “de- 
ceiving spirits” of the student fascist loft. 
The horrific goings-on at the Polytechnic of 


North London are now becoming widely 
known. “If you get a kick out of street- 
lighting and agitation then you’ve certainly 
come to the right place ’’ — the words with 
which the Students Handbook, published at 
public expense, greeted the new intake of 
2,000 adolescents this term, will not soon be 
forgotten, especially by working-class parents 
wondering whether or not to encourage their 
children to seek higher education. 

The aggro-fascists of the National Union 
of Students have inflicted immense damage 
on the concept of the university in the minds 
of ordinary people (especially back-bench 
members of Parliament, who vote the money). 
Tho worst cases were Essex, Warwick and 
Lancaster; but wliat makes the PNL affair 
special and Instructive Is that it was a cyni- 
cal, professional job right from the start. 

lie two men who organized it, Terry Povey 
and Mike Hill, both International Socialists, 
are.expfirt college-smashers, who have been 
on the job for a long time. 

PNL of course was aii 111* judged amalgama- 
tion between an industrious and peaceful 
institution, and one where IS members had 
been effectively in charge for some time. 
Indeed, they began to organize the assault on 
PNL even before it opened in 1971, HUT 
smugly predicting “the most serious dis- 
turbances the country has yet seen at a poly- 
technic”. 

Few people, even In universities, are aware 
that there is now an extensive literature on 
how to destroy places of higher education, 
and the tradition of free speech there. 

The NUS publishes a handbook on disrup- 
tion and it Is, for instance, its official policy 
»ince April, 1974. “ to take whatever measures 
fire necessary, including the disruption of 
meetings, in order to prevent any members 
of racialist or fascist organizations ■ from 
Speaking In colleges”; only with difficulty 
was it dissuaded from publishing a list of 
banned books, on the lines of the index run 
by- the Old Roman Inquisition. 

■» -P? B Penguin Student Power, edited by 
Robin 'Blackburn - find - Alexander Coek- 
. burn. put the object of student activism 
openly: V, to turn the tables on the sys- 

tem by using* the universities and colleges as 
base areas from which to undermine key 
instltutioris ■ of the social order. 

.No' advanced capitalist state can afford 
to maintain a permanent police occupation of 
ml colleges and universities, nor -can -it act 
“he ' a -Latin-Amhrlcan military thug and 
simply close , down die universities, which 
“ter all are necessary in' the long run to the 
.productive' process. So -long as the, universi- 
Has find colleges provide' some sort of apace 
which cannot be permanently: policed, they 
can- become red bases of revolutionary agita- 
tion and preparation.”: • ■ 

. The same volume provides a practical blue- 
Print:** Campaigning on the Campus "t writ 
wn by.CaW Davidson. ' The activists, he ad- 
«ses, should first capture the “internal 
\ including' all meetings : then they 
should hold lecture-series; to “de-sanctify 
, find dfelegltimfee the authority of the instl* 

. Urnon"; uiiipn funds should be taken over 
r . -w RMiUparpurposfifi.;; 1 , ■. . -. j,-- i; ■ 


the whole, left Oxbridge alone, despite the 
fact that in their eyes It is the hard core of 
academic reaction. Instead, they nlm at 
“soft" targets, institutions which arc rela- 
tively newly established, and of low status, 
especially polytechnics and new universities. 

Such places, in any case, have a much 
higher proportion of students on governing 
bodies, and even on academic boards, than 
most universities (which strictly forbid 
student-representatives being present when 
staff-appointments, curricula and examina- 
tions are discussed). 

Not that Povey and Hill were anxious to 
do anything so democratic os to get their 

B olides adopted at tho PNL by majority vote. 

n the contrary : whenever uhey found them- 
selves outvoted at a governors’ meeting or 
an academic bonrd, they simply summoned 
their 50-su-ong rcnuimob, kept handily wait- 
ing outside, and took over by force. 

The object of this kind of student activism 
is not merely to obtain physical control of 
a college but also to change tho kind of 
“knowledge” taught in tho “factory". Of 
course It is perfectly true that the content of 
higher education is to some extent subjec- 
tively determined. Hence the old Balllol 
jingle.: 

My name, Sir, is Benjamin Joweu. 

If it’s knowledge, then I know it. 

I’m the Master of this College. 

What I don't know. Isn’t knowledge. 

But the traditional subjectivism was that 
of tiie academic collectivity, and it was under 
c °jwtant scrutiny and debate ; It was also 
politic-ally and socially neutral. What might 
be termed the “ aggrostudent theory of know- 
ledge” is rather different. 

As one student leader at Essex put it: 
“Reason is an ideological weapon wiui which 
bourgeois academics are especially well 
armed ” — and thus to be avoided. Or, as a 
student at Kent observed : “ There is no one 
truth in which the university can educate 
us. We have to .find our own version of 
the 'truih for ourselves, and' what: may be 
true for one person may well be untrue for 
another.” 

Such a view, of course, makes die univer- 
sity itself superfluous, and Indeed, once it 
has been token over, it has only e small role 
to play in the future plans of the fascist 
left. For the- moment, however, attention is 
fochsed. on transforming -wliat it teaches. 

Steven Rose, professor of biology in. the 
Open University, writes: “ Scientists must 
understand and struggle against the undemo- 
cratic nature of science as an institution (its 
hierarchy — all power to the professors; its 
elitism— all power to the experts; its sexism 
— all power to the men ; and its racism— ell 
power to Western modes of thought).” 



Robin Blackburn and Terry Povey ; prominent personalities of the student left. 



Shirley Williams and Margaret Thatcher, both former ministers responsible for higher 
education. “The rood to student revolution is paved with the good Intentions of conserve- 
live-minded people anxious to be trendy.” 


politically-rewarding area than Parliament. 

The CP has a student officer, Jon Bloom- 
field, who organizes an annual week of 
courses on Marxist studies. This year's, held 
in July at the London University Students’ 
Union, attracted no less than 730 students (at 
£5 a head), who heard lectures from senior 
dons .such as Professor Brian Simon of 
Leicester, Professor Rodney Hilton of 
Birmingham and Professor V. L. Allen of 
Leeds. 

One of Its objects was to extend Marxist 
perspectives and disciplines to such subjects 
as art, design, literature and architecture, in 
addition to the traditional economics and. 


Polytachnics : A Report: “Under her influ- 
ence local authorities had to revise and revise 
their submissions, especially tlic pails about 
students, which had to become more and 
more liberal as the months pasned." 

Another influential pro-student figure was 
the supposedly authoritarian Edward Short, 
a convert to' tne late-slxdes fallacy that 'strict 
discipline ' Is the chief cause of revolt. In 
1968 he told a Commons committee investi- 
gating student uurest that the worst-lilt col- 
leges were always those “where the roles 
were , excessive and students had not shared 
In making them 

Short and Mrs WlUinirts. allowed student 


HUUiUVM LU HIU SkUVUfctVUU J UbVitUMIIVd Uliu l . . . , _ — — - 

politics. • And *e course, needle** to say., representatives direct access to them, some- 
included " revolutionary strategy and' thing normally denied to mere viefr chan- 
tactics cellors. Indeed., on one occasion Mrs Williams 


Naturally, militantly political dons, who 
bring their views blatantly Into their teach- 
ing, represent a serious threat to the univer- 
sity ideal. But they are not, as yet, either 


Another prime object is to destroy any ex- iiSf 1 
.anti nation system based on “conventional n 

lsttnurlorlaa ** Tfr9ti%nlaAah mi/f /’rtllfr/l? fPnllior. CO lVaf Q1CS 


numerous or well organized enough to topple 
our system of higher education unaided. The 
real danger, as events at the PNL (and else- 


i ' . wnu wuuiom ui'iuia uunuouiib 

D\I5, pha ataEE appointments ; they should per- 
suade' tho teaching staff not to support the 
aa ni tnist ration,, or at least -to remain neutral 

when it Is attacked, ' ‘ • 

C . a nds j Criticize classes in the class- 
f*-W. Constantly criticize course-structure, 


knowledge Knowledge and Control (Collier- 
Macmillan 1971), edited by Michael F. D. 
Young, notes ; “ One can ... see ... research 
possibilities . . . which might examine . , . 
the process of negotiation between examiners 
and students about what counts as r a sound 
answer ' 

It is notable that the last two people I have 
quoted are themselves academics, end it is a 
-chastening fact that the activists are steadily 
recruiting donnish supporters — one unpleas- 
ant feature 6f the PNL affair is the number 
of staff, some quite senior, who back student 
direct action tactics. Some dons express their 
sympathy simply by making if difficult to 
.impose City-control over disruptive elements. 

• John • Griffith, . the very civilized pro- : 
fessor of public law at London School of 
Economics, and chairman of a group which 
campaigns for greater academic freedom 
writes: “I am doubtful whether any useful 
purpose is served by having- a college-based 
disciplinary system of any kind . . .. a disci- 
plinary code within colleges is a natural con- 
comitant of absurd 1 hierarchic, and authori- 
tarian structures which colleges operate.” 

This is merely well-meaning nousense. The 
reel aggro dons are less naive,., or Innocent 
They see the campus os a political power- 
• arena,., -i •• . , 

One reason why the militants wish to smash 
>the exam system is to forward their elm. of 
adding to the number of donnish supporters. 
For if tho curriculum can be politicized, the 
extremists will grab tho first-class honours 
and thus, in turn, the appointments (helped, 

. of course, by Student representatives on the 
academic boards). ' . , 

Some sociology students at the PNL admit 


where) have shown, is the Indifference or 
cowardice of very, large numbers of 
academics. i ■ 

It is not always fair to blame them : one 
of the centra] tactics of the fascist left is 
to mount campaigns of virulent personal 
abuse, ip leaflets, student magazines, posters 
and so forth, against any member of the 
staff who offers them the slightest opposition. 

In nearly every case the accusations they 
hurl are complete fabrications ; but, as with 
Hie Goebels “bin lie", they are often 
believed, and a distinguished academic can 
have his reputation permanently besmirched 
in consequence. 

Thus Welter Adams hud the last years 
of his life conmlotedy poisoned by the LSE 
activists; and Terence ^lUler, ,whp has out 
up a jiotnble fight against the -PNL skinheads,' 
is In stoiifar daffiger. Such men 'as Muter,- 
who Vrity pot compromise with student mobs, 
whatever the personal cost, arc distressingly 
rare in British academia. , . 

There are a\io\ mariy.' in 'bfeh'er education 
and in politics; ':mtoV-drUt-Vjv$tii whfit taiey 


entered into negotiations with the students 
of a polytechnic without even Informing the 
local authority concerned, who only learnt 
of tiie meeting from the gloating students 
themselves. 

As for tiie public money lavished on the 
student unions to finance their disruption, it 
was discovered In the winter of 1970-71 that 
local education authorities were acting ille- 
gally in providing it. The minister who 
generously stepped In to change the wording 
of the regulations, and so allow the l.e.a.s 
to hand over the cash, was none other than 
Mrs Thatcher 1 The road to student ^evolu- 
tion is paved with tbe good intentions of 
conservative- minded people anxious to be 
trendy. 

Indeed, It is n curious fact that, by and 
large, the one group which lias collectively 
stood up to student nonsense has been the 
non-academic staff — that is, the cleaners, care- 


There are a\ia\ mariy. in 'frfeher education T1 
and in politics; what, tit ear bprr 

imagine to be the ,!f,rfrt«SflSfiivo tide simply Is vj 
because they db.,iiot.tvun'tp be classified — lnss 
however mistaken!:?* 1 -^ ” anti-student dote 

Of course cfefi .Was .-essentially a -pheuo- Pub' 
menon of the stole* «ud Jefitly seventies and cam 
is much loss efinitpon. fsefay i but In its time' - xi 
it did a goad dew of ktfuttural damage, some ra th 
of which. 1 feSr,: «jku>t Easily bo put right, ent 
Wliat made ihb. dttnek pn-tiie PNL com pa pa-' a cat 
tively tfmple Wets, first; tilt* large stud out to a 


N At- the SNLr-fhe first and so far the' only 
seriates' defeat inflicted onthei Inter rational 
Socialists -was- on October 15, 1973, when the 
exasperated sons of toil forced tne student 
union to call off one oE Its endless “occupa- 
tions’*. ........ 

The .student left is fully -fiwaire of this em- 
bprrasslng.ftefi1mcs$ Jp tfrefr strategy vtd that 


Public Employees, which -Jncludea most: of the 
campus manual workers, iv.. • ; . 

This. Is a significant; and In its own wny a 


standstill. 

ivertiiples 


sizes, the educational system : frankly that. their film is “ focreoto a Marxist 
capitalUri/i . V Ultimately call 5 .; .that, they. wy. Is “wltot they .have 

5*JS5S. i^-SLS&SgJ&iu*. •« 


‘ Wi* no tfintikl: ability .E6, stop 

.. ; r\\* sighificant (bat tlie'^vreckops. have, 017. 
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possible? T 
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Shirjey, Willi 



kjt Party sfee^ tho campus., 

tb me itra.de .unions, as a much' more. 


“ u ‘w lnitf jl'. wuifitterapt to outiino next weeK, 

higher educatton^jrim wa*. i^ftonstWu .pfoft.- : ■ 'ff i BS ' Jftf * 

tiiehlgh percertfogtfmstudanu dn the fh^&jdur articlai.oi^^h^Hni^ 

oriiipg bodies . . ' i.-.^ ' ; . - jtotft'vieek r. *Z>efei 

As John Pmc.^nC'.Tyri'^ Hurgesi:s4y-ite;;-X!irftit»'d lh.DgNi?n > . - t: 
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New York unveils 20% 
cutback package 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT n ^ 

Columbia sells $5m of land 
to stave off crisis 


from Thomas Cahill 

NEW YORK 
Dr Robert Kibbee, chancellor of the 
City University of New York, Iirs 
now formulated a scries of proposals 
for reducing the scope of the uni- 
versity by 20 per cent nwi for lessen- 
ing its dependence on revenues from 
the financially troubled city (THES, 
October 24). 

Dr Kibbee lies been under pres- 
sure from Mr Ewald Nyqulst, the 
Now York State Education Commis- 
sioner, to avert Impending financial 
disaster by abandoning the univer- 
sity's tradition of free education In 
b city that has always had fur more 
than its share of inuulgruni and 
migrant poor. 

Pressure has also conic from the 
fact that the university's budget hns 
been cm repeatedly by the city in 
efforts to save itself from default. 
Mayor Abo Boame has recently 
slnshed the university's annual 
budget For tho third time this year, 
and the cut is estimated as being 
between S9in and S14m. 

This means tliaL, since the inuyor 
established It is supposedly rock- 
bottom 11 austerity budget " of 
SGG3ni for the university lust Decem- 
ber, lie has gone on to cut It down 
by something close to S140ni. Nor 
can there be any assurance Lliat tlio i 
last cut has been made. 

More thau this, each fresh cut 
moans that additional sums arc lost 
from the state under a scheme of 
matching grants. Thus, when the 
mayor lost month cut an addi- 
tional $32 m in city funds front the 
university's budget, the university 
actually lost $54m because it be- 
came automatically ineligible for 
cor tain state grants. ■ 

Tho task of reducing university 
services in order to conform to re- ' 
duccd Income is made doubly d-iffi- 1 
cult by Lhe hugeness and multipli- 
city or the City University — 20 sen- 1 
arate Institutions serving 275,000 ' 
students — mid by the political re per- 1 
cussions attendant on ,«he more 
obvious ways oF reducing services. : 

To put an end, for example, to 1 
open admissions ’’—lhe practice, , 
begun In 1969. of opening the uni- : 
vcrslty to all city high school grudu- * 
ores regardless of their academe ' 
records — would .bring charges of - 
racism and stiff opposition from £ 
New York’s minority groups. To 
Institute tuition charges would be « 
to abrogate an essential ingredient h 
.in .Now York City’s idenFiy— its }l 
un.que, conunitinent since 1847 to «. 
free access to- higher education for „ 
the poor. « 

Dr Kibbee, revealing his new h 
piaii- at a meeting of university a 
administrators, said that the iiulver- c 
sltys. financial health had be-n a 
blm “* C ' o* devastating body t ] 


His proposals Include; 

, A 20 per cent reduction In stu- 
dent enrolment over the next 
three years by limiting admissions 
to a fixed number ; 

Dropping students whose work 
docs not "represent reasonable 
progress towards a degree ” ; 

A 20 per cent reduction of 
faculty — at the least ; 

An academic year of three 12- 
week semesters, rather titan the 
current year of two IS- week semes- 
ters, and an average class time of 
GO rather tlinn SO minutes, thus 
giving students an average of 36 
rather than 30 credits per yenr ; 

An abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of "open admissions " mid 
free luiLlon during the summer 
session ; 

Moratoria on new Master's and 
Doctoral programmes and on new 
construction ; 

Consolidation of “ multi-campus- 
based specialized programmes ” 
— such as nursinc — thnt require 
technological facilities ; 

A "merger” of two or three 
Institutions ; 

A new method of financing the 
university whereby the amount of 
the state's contribution would no 
longer be tied to the amount of 
the city's. 

AH those proposal Is will require 
the approval of the Board of Higher 
Education, except the last which 
will require the passage of a new 
law by the State legislature. 

At present, due to die match ing- 

f [ rants system, the State pays $1,710 
ess per City University (CUNY) 
student than it does for students in 
the Stale University system 
(SUNY). Dr Kibbee would have the 
State allocate a certain amount for 
each CUNY student, independent of 
ivliat the city inlcht pay, and thus 
increase its overall CUNY contribu- 
tion from $290m to &335m annually. 

According to Dr Kibbee, the re- 
auction in admissions would not 
compromise the principle of " open 
admissions “. All city high : school 
students would continue to be accep- 
ted— ns long ns they applied by 
March 1 of their senior venr. 

Tho workload of tile' remaining 
faculty would be increased by up to 
20 per cent, and their salaries 
would be Increased by 10 per cent. 
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. Master’s programmes m individual 
institutions have already been cut 
from 278 to 208, nnd additional 
cuts °f IS per cent me scheduled 
Eor February. 

The CUNY faculty, whose ranks 
include sonic of the country's top' 
scholars cuid whose salaries are 
among the highest in their profes- 
sion, are nbt receptive to Dr Kib- 
bees proposals. .He has boon 
accused by the Professional Staff 
Congress, the faculty’s union, of 
attempting to reduce instruction at 
the City University of New York 
to grade>school levels. 


Inquiry into colleges’ future 
‘should omit educationists’ 


A national comission, whose mem- 
tiers! lip would include no educators . 
fit officials in charge of regulating - 
education, should be appointed by 
President Ford to determine how 
and where American bighcr educa- 
tion should retrench in. the fnca 
Or, its present- economic crisis. 


t Ion complex;*: should be estab- 
lisued. i 1 

The commission would be forced 
to consider some •"extraordinary 
measures" to ensure that quality 
was preserved while rhe extent of 
higher eduction was being reduced. 
Mr Eggers said. ■’ 


j ; . c hwceUor:of Syracm^ -Uoivetsfty. • ; ® ^ c Jl , *WB, might be 

• -suhfaort 


^ Mr Eggors, speaking In Washitig- 
ton at tho >ituiua, ipeetfnfc of (frs 
American.- .Council dii- Education; 
.mid.? that ; present trends: in’ £lre 


-he expense, that.: would, support 
faculty members or ..other " Scade- 
11 ' that .. institutions 


Axe for more Columbia sells 

PhD courses to stave off cris 

Evaluation of doctoral programmes ^ lom ° l,r cot-respondent 
in public and private universities NPW v nDV 

s systsr £? Jsa “fisrs I'm* 

'! %% pfonee/^ojeTby Time 
k body is to eliminate ineffective pro- }8f 

0 grammes nnd in cur harlr nn the cease to nil CGltQlll QdltlilllStrAtlVG 
nu^be^o/doctorates oroduced The P osts BS , they b . ecm f« vacant, and 

f chemistry programmes at Yeshiva remedUss 1 ^ fc? dlBStlC 

and Adelpnl universities and the The universitv e fm-« IS 'a hnrinAt 
■■ chemistry and history programmes deficit nf «4m nnA 

e at St John's University, tor example, i areer deficits in rnm* 

t m nrfi helm? clficpri tvlrfi nn n^uf cti\ , CICilClCS ill CI16 VGfllS tO C0IT1G} 

f dents bin* admitted ^ ue to , tho virtual exhaustion of its 

1 items Doing admitted. formerly huge general-purpose 

e Assessment has been completed endowment funds. The deficits, 
. in the fields of English, astronomy which began in 19G7, are largely the 
; mid physics, and conclusions will be result of inflation nnd increased fuel 

■ announced shortly. Review of costs. 

* foreign language programmes has The news comes as a shock to 
t,ogun ‘ the American academic community 

I Academics are worried about (be winch had expected the well-cn- 
( consequences of an unfavourable dowed institutions of the Ivy League 
evaluation on the employment pros- t0 remain essentially untouched by 

■ pects of redundant faculty. They the financial difficulties that have 
1 view as inaccurate and misleading recently been plaguing other prl- 

the public statement by New York vote, as well as public, institutions. 
State officials thnt the programme But, according to Dr William 
of evaluation was initiated four McGill, Columbia’s president, most 
years ago bv lenders in doctoral Ivy League schools and other large 
education who fcarod the over- research institutions — such as the 
' supply of programmes in most universities of Chicago, Stanford, 
disciplines would lead to enrolment Berkeley and Michigan — are faced 
shifts to weaker programmes with the same problem as Columbia, 
because they were easier. Dr McGill, who has just been 

MIT switches 
on to Weil 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, not normally noted for 
its interest in mystical asceticism, 
is devoting an unusual amount of 
time and publicity this year to the 
thought of Simone Well, the French- 
woman who died in 1943 at the age 
of 34 from self-induced malnutrition 
in hospital at Ashford, Kent. 

Of particular interest to MIT Is 
Well* ability to embrace "what • 
seems to us the greatest, of polari- 
ties: science and belief. Moreover, 
she saw them in more than a simple 
linkage; she saw them as ultimately 

unitary”, said a spokesman. _. 

This semester MIT is offering a S,mone WcH : P 0,Qi ' il,e8 
symposium for credit called 

Simone Weil : live like her ?” Robert Coles and Dr Conor Cruise 
and a series of public symposia O’Brien, former vice-chancellor of 
under the same title that will run the University of Ghana and now 
through next .spring and include Irish Minister of Posts and Tele- 
speakers such as the psychiatrist graphs. 

Dons’ union warns of fresh 
attacks on tenure 

from Henry Wnsser University of New York. Mandatory 

NEW vhtiK , : etIr ® mcr lt MJW 60 or G2 is con- 
The New York State cEence Jf EE ^ **$** 

the American Association of Univer- filled and retrenchment accom 

t7^rJ/ Q !r° VS (AAUP) ha 2 P“W ^ forced at tH don. 
reflected the gi owing concern of Polls reveal that faculty is deci- 
faculty ivith what they see as the slvely opposed to early retirement 
f^Ern.-° f acade . rn,( : tenure by Nevertheless, administrators aeiTtMa 
administrative authority during as preferable to mass dismissals 
retrenchment. It noted two major Additionally, lay-off precedes 
devldes used by administrators on .are being instituted that are bash 
governing Ipiifas. cojly CoS, roll»d by ndmhStratjS 

Faculty governance at most : tr V S L ee , s ‘ scant discussion, 

universities has explicitly included ® v f n . with designated collective bar- 
responsibflity for curriculum. Uril- 1*22°^ agei118- . Both Professional 
versity officials are currently elimi- . j lgie ^ ie AAUP liave 

natlng programmes without formal Si°,1 ste r off .^iaJly against the 

sws.’i^hf jsa-» 

ramoyej; In wholo. Or .specialited io£ Dn a f r> nCe h d ^ bgatea we! at-; a 
par t fro nr a , un iverslty’i off erliigsl S,«!L Jl 0 ' v » , combat th ese 
Anothetr tactic is to. modify , sir uc- dm 1 cmfJtc ' j be loo e kln ? t0 
lure so as to rtmot-a entire denari- Judgment of viola- 

mgrtfe nn nle.Hn .■..111,, • «... .1 tlOIIS.Of COlltl'BCt nnH Uu.leuw ■ anrf 
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naidd. k^SSSOSF 19 ae8,g - 

University authorities are nlsO 

SES L y „?‘ 18a D ged i ,n «”<»«£ Pi early, 
letireinenf.. .Faculty .foresee vieor- 
o^S efforts to reduce the mandatory 

&2BBPJ!*- rtt «Blns from 65. in 
'Columbia University to 70 at C^iy 

■ ~ ' — . * “ r . . . -~ ' .i 

Lit. crit. school 

school': of - literary - crlil- 
cl^ f Lqanced ivith B irant from the. 
HMtoi.1 Endowriiggt ' for ™ the 
Huirlaaities, is to be established on 
die. campus ,oC the . Universl iy ' 0 f 
CaliCohila, ^ Irvine, 1 '/ • . T • . 


University of New York. Mandatory 
retirement at ages GO or G2 is con- 
templated. The suspicion is that 
these vacated positions wiJl not- be 
filled and retrenchment accom- 
Pbshed by forced attrition. 

Polls reveal that faculty is deci- 
sively opposed to early retirement. 
Nevertheless, administrators see this 
a8 *K? £ . ei ‘ al ? e t0 mas ® dismissals. 

A-ddmonnlly, lay-off procedures 
.are being instituted that are bash 
..cajly controlled by ad minis tratbrs 
: !!? d tr V. s ^ e ^ s - with scant discussion; 
even with- designated collective bar- 
gaining agents. Both Professional 
Staff. Congress and the AAUP T liave 
protested officially against the 
dismissal guide] hies established 
recently by the Board of Higher 
Education for the City University of 

■^Confijrence delegates ware! at : a 
t0 J!°' v to. combat these 
a 5F at ®* les ; They will be looking to 
' te» CD t rts for •l |jd Bment of viola- 
contract and by-laws; and 
!, L" longet, torni . they will be 
decisive influence 
Eii i n 8 S l « i a,,d il aCl ° nn . 1 iegislhtors. 

1 he £ 1 te ^wataof pub- 

°* higher education and 
,the disastrous state of public and 
university finances, faculty 

the,r obiUty to 
. wajistand these trustee and adminl. 


strative actions. 


* . • I- . » • .... 

Minority swapping 

Prin^ f Harvard; Yale . and 
anblS «i ire t0 exchan Se with' one' 
! '°' E applicants 

to increasd- the chan c as of minoritv 
student? getting into them, • 


elected chairman of the Am*.i 
Council on Education, a natIonww n 
body of 1,500 colleges’ Jnd nffi 
» ties, accused the Federal gS' 
n ment of chief responsibility 
i- financial plight of higher eduSi 
! , Throughout the 1950s and?9fifl? 
4 he said, colleges and unlveX 
d were encouraged by the &E? 
c ment to expand dramatically 2 

■t l? crcate l J n,a,, y new Prog aramn 

1 thut could not now ba S 
l 1 dismantled , if only because of . 

2 commitment to faculty. Now, how! 
ever, the administration htd 

e become fond of accusing Z 
a co jJo8 e s of fiscal irresponsibility. 

,i H “ bit irritating to me 
be lectured on management 
economy an 1975 after having been 
o lectured for two decades oa the 
y fact that rhe university was not 
>■ doing enough ", he said, 
e Columbia nevertheless intends 
y to attempt a significant restruciur- 
o ing of its academic organisation 
' w 5f, der t0 sav ® money. But Dr 
^ McGill warned that “ the restructur- 
n ing of Columbia is not going to 
t solve our problems unless inflation 
0 is solved 

0 The property being offered for 
>> sale includes real estate adjacent 

3 to the Morningside Heights campus 
L and the Delafield estate in River- 

1 dale. 

Major centre 
planned for 
humanities 

Academics in the humanities, pain- 
fully aware that the natural and 
social sciences have stolen much of 
their thunder, are planning a 
national humanities centre, which 
they hope will help to reinvigorate 
the humanities. 

A distinguished planning commit' 
tee set up by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
including such names as Daniel 
Beil, John Searie and Lionel Trill- 
ing, wants the centre to "actaii 
focus for clarifying the functions, 
improving the quality and influent- 
: ing lhe direction of humanistic 
, studies in America today", accord- 
ing to Steven Marcus, professor o! 
English at Columbia University *nd 
the proposed centre's director 
planning. 

In Dr Marcus's view those work- 
ing in the humanities havo experi- 
enced a sense of demoralisation ana 
losa of self-confldcnce and need » 
centre to serve them in tae-satf® 
way that tho Brookhaven National 
Laboratory serves scientists ana tne 
Stanford Centre for Advanced 
Study In the Behavioural Science* 
serves social scientists. 

"Increasingly ”, snys Dr. Marcu»< 

" the parameters of social cnaag 
are being set by techno logey y 
scientific innovations, while ' 
nations for human action are 
creasingly being provided in 
light of the statistical finding* 
tho behavioural assumptions 
social scientists. In consequaoc ■ 
the social and cultural .role N 
humanities, and of the bumapuj 
appears once again to be slirinnis- 
He and his colleagues era g 
worried about, the 
of anti-hlstoricism V as , J 
Bloomfield, professor of Engl»“ . 
Harvard and the committee s 
man. culls it. “ The deep strucijJJ 
of., the human mind is. • 'J 
history as the unifying factar.. 
human, studies." ■. .-jfUl 

The centre will be inter-diif’P.__. 
ary will inyite 40 to SO.sc^WJ 
each year as annual fpllp^u.,.. 

Require an annual budget erao" . 

$1.5m. . The univer.siri« • " . 

Rochester, Pennsylvania, Mimsj 
and Texas are liqdei- c()rts^dS«>‘ 0,, 
as sites. •* 

Junta victim’s post 

Enrique Kirberg, 1 who was rcl 0 ^' 
last month by the .Chilean 
aftea- two years in P 1, !* on ‘ 11B V n 
appointed- professor « , 5 d i lMtl V nrk. * 

Columbia Unlvertity in NP'v _ 

Dr. Kirberg was Po^erly ^ ae ifl 
of die Techuifcal State, V^ffKni- 

Santiago, Chlle’f second 

verity. • ' . . ! .! 
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Student grants bear bnint breaks up 
of pruning drive university 


by Gunther Kloss but the Ministry lias drnstictilly 

_ ,, , . . . pruned spending on nuclear re- 

Followhig the announcement at the search, where industry is thought to 
end of August of details of the pro- be capable of looking after its own 
posed public expenditure cuts for interests, and on national, as 
the year 1976 (the THES, Septem- °PP°«d to international, space re- 
ber 12) the Federal Government has sean ;b* 


now formally passed 


The Bonn Ministry of Education, 


1976 budg„ Ttotal spending for by 


1976 will 
(£2, 500m) 
envisaged 
four-year 


by Puul Moorman 

The 11-year-old thrcc-cnmpiu Unl- 
versity of Botswana, Lesmlio and 
Swaziland came to an end last week 
when the Lesotho Government uni- 
laterally declared lhe Roma cam- 
pus in Lesotho the new National 
University of Lesotho. 

The move followed bitter dis- 
agreements between rhe Lesotho 



r\H# -t i nnn.^ • ««« mmi any uliiu-i ivuiiiaiiy uv ui'intcii uiv uubUlllD 

ue some um 13,000m tb e Government's new policy : its authorities and UULS’s New Zea- 
iower than originally estimates are DM 502m or 11.4 per laud vice-chan cello r, Dr- Cyril 
in the Government’s cent down over those of the current Rogers, 
programme. Over year. Matters came to a head last 

of this amount will Forty-eight per cent of its budget month when Lesotho threatened to 
Bundestag approval 8° cs towards student grants where make Dr Rogers a prohibited itmni- 
concernq eynmuUtnrA the Federal Government contributes grant unless he renounced the new 
** 65 per cent of total expenditure, four-year contract lie had signed 

. Most savings are going to be with the university council. 

:t of these cutbacks on achieved in this area. All post- n r Rotters switched his licud. 

Bffe S c ? Ct 5n LruX^h; f"fc e r^ 1 W,H fr ? m Jam i nry Ruartcrs fo SwSuud; hereupon 

fr LSL I 1 * 1976 «. be B ,ve '' as interest-free Lesolho | nltint cd court procecdfngs 


DM 6,000m of this amount will Forty-eight per cent of its budget 
require Bundestag approval Soos towards student grants where 
because it concerns expenditure Federal Government contributes 
rival* hv lour 65 P er cen t °f towi expenditure, 

fixed by la . Most savings are going to be 


The impact of these cutbacks on achieved in this area. All post- n r Rotters switched his licud. 

S* iS af S d S f a 1^ C I™ 1 '** W,H fr ? m 2&m \ nVy quarters 0 ^ 1 ^Swozilaitd, hereupon 

L i 1 * 1976 «. be B ,ve, ‘ as interest-free Lesotho initiated court procecdfngs 

r*r 8 w l li nr^Sf Ao Ll.i^f lo«"» only, repayable over a 15-year agamst hdm for allegedly removing 
Lender, which provide the bulk of period, beginning three years after university assets from die cowurv 
education expenditure, are also tak- completion of research. Repayments Kaliv y 

Ing similar measures. It has, for will be at least DM 100 a month, _ 

example, just been announced that linked to the level of Inter earnings. . “pth the council and Dr Rogers 
the teaching hospital at the new . T Tl ,4-rorn/i.,nt^. lftn » fifii** tee action and 

University of Regensburg in Undergraduates, too, are to re- legislation to Set up the new auto- 

Bavaria will not now 8 be built, and ^ * e I rtmnous university was then set In 

that any further expansion o£ the entitlement as loans DM 130 a train by the Lesotho Assembly. Tho 
new universities of pissau and .jj t i S ‘ f U ' ISJSL^aS BIH passed into law on October 20. 

Bayreuth, which is due to admit its honie ' instLHl1 of the present DM80. There wore 1,200 studoiits and 
first batch of students in Novem- The loan element was rcintro- 150 staff, of whom about 60 were 

ber, has been halted for the time duccd only a year ago after it had British, at the now defunct URLS, 

being. been abolished by the Education Staff at the new university have 

The Federal . .Ministry for Grants Act .of_197l. .The Govern- been told that they can keep their 


University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland : end of a dream. 

approval Dr Rogers’ frequent trips land arc also helping the univer- 

a broad which, Tiowever successful shy financially. 

they might have been in attracting To maintain the confidence of 


university assets from die country foreign aid for UBLS, corned him 
illegally. tho reputation of being an 

Both tho council and Dr Rogers vice-chancellor " in some 

decided to fight the action and 9 uurtcis ' 


these oxtcrnal aid donors, urgent 
action will clearly be necessary. Dr 
Rogers is now vice-chancellor of a 
university which no longer oxists, 


legislation to Set up the new auto- Nor was Lesotho pleased with 'fS Sllftf J 


rtomous university was then set In the way In which he* handled ilio ^lle 

train by the Lesotho Assembly. Tho tlevolution of courses In discussions , ^ 

it"- ;:„r it «LF&& 

ass- fur to ° " ,a,,y of ,he “ r; 

beeti t °i t | t l l i e t n . e u V l, i'j vc lL 5dy {“y° Dr Rogers' salary was paid by is Professor Hanuud Gutiut, the 
nffl 1 a rn»« v» ft* l,BLS “ lld * us usl,a ^ ln suC n cases, present pro-vlco-cUanccllor of tho 

bl nny W ,t> WIS 10 suppienicntcd hy a contract front Swazi limit campus. No decision 


The Federal . .Ministry for 
Research and Technology, which 


has over the past fow years had one 
of the highest .annual growth rates 
— between 15 and '20 her cent— 
must in 1976 spend DM 158m or 


ment's critics Justifiably see their old Jobs bin that any wlio wish to 
original fears confirmed as tho loan leave may do so. 
elemsnt now amounU'to M per cent Jt |# bolkvod lllflt t i, e .Lesotho 
«Ud5 |t D® fil P Government, viewed -with dls- 
Thirty-five per cent of grammar 


remaining cn nip uses ami instul 
annthcr vice-clianccllor. 

Already being tipped for the .job 
is Professor Samuel Gutiut, tho 
present pro -vice-chancellor of the 


iwazilund campus, 


decision 


the United Nations Development appears to have been taken vet ou 
Fund HriLain, Canada, the United who will head the National tinivur- 
Statis, Don mark, Swede n and Hoi* sity of Lesotho. 


3.9 per cent l^s. than, (his yew. 'Amrty-five per cent of grammar 

As a consequence, the level of school- pupils and 45 per- tfent of CilllQClH. 
research expenditure originally en- atu dents receive grants, and the 

visaged for 1976 will now be rang4 Of pupils.and students qualify- T T . 

reached only hi 1978. ing will remmn^unahered. How- I Ml 

, „ , . , ever, the. major biennial review of 

The bulk of the Ministry’s expen- these awards, and of most of the , 

dlture is directed tpwards support- allowances set- against parents’ gross 

ing research in instltutioos nnd in- income before parental conirlbu- IU |i 


Universities urged to return 
to pursuit of excellence 


dustry, and tha Minister plans to Hons are qssesscdi which was due r 

axe some 150, of a total of 3.000, in. the autumn of 1976, will be post- f rom Edward Sheffield 

research projects. The cuts have p0 ned. ' Only the .flat rate per- * Lawaru i>uemeia 

been selective, in line with Govern- centage allowance for parents and TORONTO 

ment policy wliidt favours appllod \for ■ each- child lms. been mqdlfied The universities should redefine 

research and emphasizes a dose UuK so. . aa to favour famHJes. with th elr role in terms of their tradi- 

with industry and the economy in several children. / ri ona i scholar] v functions^ and 


general. 


A 10 per cenr "hardship” io- 


Iward Sheffield He suggested that universities 

should net in concert to create u 
TORONTO journal (not a specialized profea- 
lvorsiries should redefine, sional journal) lo convey to tha pub- 
le in terms of their tradi- lie their interest In and views on 
donal scholarly functionsi and matters of current concern, 
special- efforts should be made to m aerstein accused university 


India 

College heads 
call for 
growth halt 

From A. S. Abraliam , ‘ 

BOMBAY 

Vice-chancellors of Indian unlversi- 


of the working environment and in receives will be paid from 1976 to higher education. These were the .problems, of appearing tired and 
the areas of medical technology and every award holder to compensate main themes of a symposium on seeming to have resigned themselves 
non-nuclear energy is hardly hit^ for Inflation. t higher education at York University, to letting the Government do tho 


France 


Toronto, earlier this month. 

The symposium was held to 
bonout Dr Murray Ross who was 
York's first president, and to pre- 


planning for higher education. 

Dr John Macdonald identified the 
causes oF the present “cdnfu9ion 


Ministry fights to maintain 
control of teacher training 


froiti George Morgan 


, Ontario Council on University 

ell students have to take at the end Affairs : Dr John Macdonald, execu- 
te »!.. ..... J j:* ... . 1.. nf 


D^ClaadTEJ'fonneJ president dentn.imbersand the Increase In odvot 
of the University' of : Toronto j Dr institutional size, and the many ex- large. 
LvT.G 0 r. tei „, l l tnember of ‘the £***. at te umver, d« 0 „c.ur; 


a^e^ during the sixties but not ful- 


A major row lias flared over the Minister complete control over the 

f ierennlul problem oP 1 teacher train- content of courses in the teacher ( 
ng. M Ren 6 Haby, Minister of training centres which are to be set j To 
Education, and M Jean-Pierre up as part of M Haby’s global 


of the second year. Hve di 

This would, give the Education Ontario 
Minister complete control over the Walter 
content of courses in the teacher appoint 


tive director of the Council of 
Ontario Universities ; and Mr 
Walter Pitman, the recently 


leaders, preoccupied with financial | * Je ®« "lasting at a two-day cop* 
problems, of appearing tired and | fsrene« in H®lhi, have pro- 

Huunina <n Viovk rMlimprf ihomcoivoc I posed that there should be no 

further expansion of higher educa- 
tion. except In “backward pockets" 
of the country, that Is, those where 
til ere are hardly any higher educa- 
tion facilities but where there Is a 
substantial and growing demand 
far them. 

At the same time, they have 
.advocated the Introduction of a 
large, non-forniaJ higher education 
set-up over the next 25 years. This 
would include correspondence 
courses, study centres, evening 


sundl of Among the examples he cited courses, siuay centres, eventug 

and Mr were the expectation of universal classes and courses of an academic 
recently accessibility and that universities «»ws approximating to that of a 


aooointed president of Ryerson would compensate for the factors <*egr e ® and preparing students for 
rXSchnl J lnSmcV also of causing Inequ.Hw: tho hops that specific jtrofpssfeiw and vocations. 

* blflha« a«1iii«nflAn urniiln uecura nrA. ^TLa Jl.J J. 


Although he accepted the fact of nomlc gain for both individuals and 
e multiversity with more than one society; and tho expectation that 


oiiu IDBUIOUS ro oe aaopcea ID iuniro rnnf*rp,irp thnt rhe 1968 loi siresseu iube tne univuiony « 

teacher training courses. Along with ^ U mvp 1 “ rntel reswinsl*. intellectual function was to preserve 

university admissions the formation bif j7 v f or tea cbT tr a S i na to lugher society’s cultural traditions and to 
deg maltres iB one of the few areas Th e G?ve?nmem hal nS and reappraise them u In 

of direct concern to both depart* t order to understand what was hap* 

meats— which were formerly part of of amend,DB the law Bt penihg today. He argued, .too, that 

tee overall Ministry of National , 0 university research should be under- 

* * • • • *- In addition, M Soisson pointed *«■* 


Education, Ond M Jean-Pierre up as part of M Haby’s global Toronto. , J , . b * gbe J j ob / ectlve . « .« dMde s . tu ‘ 

Soisson, Secretaiy of State for Uai* reform for primary and secondary Although he accepted the fact of nomic gain for ^botl i individuals and dem enrolment in higher education 
versifies, have both claimed respon* education. the multiversity with more than one society; and the expectation that more or less equally between the 

siblllty for deciding the contents Tn M c n j-, ftn t old a clearcut objective. Dr Blssel universities would solve not only formal and uon-formal systems by 

and methods to be adopted In future ihnf fhe^ W loi stressed that the university’s special scientific and technological prob- the turn of the century when the 

- - • ■ ■ * * ' «*"•*»»"“ * hnf 13bH 101 was to preserve lems but social problems as well. number of. students is expected to 

traditions and to To restore confidence, he sold, increase to 8m from the present 4m. 
ipraiss them In universities should reaffirm their . . Tbe vlce-choncellors felt that 
id what was hap- fall th in ^eir tro^tiono 1 functions unt^nios muat| more' -flian they 

f** do today, use thalr resources "to 

should be under- They should conuntt themselves i u * eract . with .ilia com muni iv*'. 


sraise them In 


The vice-chancellors , Fejt that 
universities must, more' -than they 
do today, use their- resources "to 


Education before being separated in . In addition. M Soisson pointed to taken not only for discovery of the, to social justice end 'to.eqmtiicy ot 
May last year . , an agreement signed by both parties new but also for review, synthesis opportunity, but not to the righting 

In wHot nTwpr. earlier tills year and approved by and exposition of what was known.,, of wrongs com Halt ted. elsewhere— in 

vers have 'Mecfaration of Cabinet (THES, May 1G>, accor* Admitting the difficulty of taking the homo, for instance, far In the 

wa?” M Hflbv tn?d o nitite - na of ding to which the universities were institutional stances on sociai issuDS school. They should rejoct thfl 

school Inwprtnrl rwi wSf no hav0 contr ol of the teacher train- Dr BisseU pointed out that tho uni notion of .equality of results. They 

question of ^ ffihm teadiei^raim «b system. Academic subjects versitios had ' already done so— should not Bccept unprepared stu 

ing Over to the unlrerdties Dwolte would continue to be jaught by the against discrimination in admission*} doms. Thoy should not promote 

recent Sm!?' ' » : universities Avhoroas tho thfeorv and an ^ staffing, for example, and In faculty members an the basis ol 

vocatlond ao^readi herald™ the : practlco of teaching would be fnvour tli f roe dom:of speech and seniority, nor should thoy use ten 
' unlvordtlos ^cked ’ experience *in Handled by local authorities. equality of opportunity. ■ 1 uro lo protect incompetents, 

this field. .. 1 It is thought that M Haby has . v ' * 


courses and the' modification or 
undergradunte studies 1 to provide 
for mure fieldwork. 


mg over to the universities. Despite . ' h oti 

recent attempts to adopt a ..more ; , a i tlea 
vocational approach, he said; the : PJ a ^’ . h ®5 Jq “ 
uni varsities Tacked experience In nancuca uy iocai 
this field. 1 ; It Is thought 
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month Whon students occupied an 
empty col lege . building demanding 
that If be .turned into a. hostph Tlia 
u oWetsl ty fauthofi ties, who had : 1 n* 


K e er IS* XTo estimfatedio Ifadt of ^.h^on* 
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An echo for excellence 


Grants injustice 


NATFHE 


from Mr D. A. Schofield Whilst the naLiona] economy is In ft- om ■f* Portion 

Sir, — I imagine that many members hs Present parlous condition one m,! st assume that DavlH 

of university academic and admini- cannot realistically expect the means article on NATFHp 

strative staffs whn have tn deal with test on parents to be ahaliaheri. hut UtiUo, October 24) was 


Rhodes Boyson— that clisi-osncct for - .£ ,Bt ,f ,1 « ter 1 lhl0l,gh extent - receive support rrom public funds, ne cannot be unaiwe 

f S2GmSZA& 

Dr Steiner is careful im't m he Tho ^ so f eIy ' make no contribution at all because locaI education authorities— paying aro lecturers facing redundancy be. 

aaaft&iSSfi »3 " E?€ W.-.naw EW'ss-.BS 

^.ds^tsrsss SSSSeMs 
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complete courses have tob 
closed down. 

The Universities Arbitration Com. 
mlttee had before them this docu 




SSSS 
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cutting him off both from the wcNs equal distribution of JpoiS S L h . e aEfar a P IaC0 « 8 university, Mpect of the grant system, rather «««ee nan Derore them tills docu 

of scientific invention on ° which opportunity for which X.? h« J The law also says that In riiost cases ftj?” 0,1 their more headline-seeking ment when they made their ded 

Britain depends for .is economic beo^ oFfercd as a ratal turn* hflve P“t at least of the student's fi nan- efforts related to the level of the ? ,on that university teachers should 

existence, and from the highest ex. The search for truo ^nunlltv u ui d aupport ,nust fae Provided by maximum grant, then I suspect that P ald higher salaries than tea- 

piossions of man's nobility "that are the search for this ahernnS ■ b „h bU parents. there would be rather fess real chera in polytechnics, even though 

to bo found in the fearless pursuit as part of any “ wdotv wlikh h„ « /P ar . nd . Qx f caI situation has poverty among students than there 1 conditions laid down therein 

of scientific truth. seeks a huniane o*[«or,ri y S 6 e ?t n de fe , ? de , d by governments of » toda y- , , ? a ™ not been accepted in the poly. 

Yet 10 claim, as Dr Steiner does, members inlcrits n resnm/^hMifv J 0t il pQl,tlcnl Persuasions, but it Yours faithfully, technics. 

that It is not only legitimate, hut to maintain thQ Oualitv ff its b i X « a Ily is a nonsense— and a nonsense D. A. SCHOFIELD, .,f ec f n A,Mr Farnham's claim that 

also noble, to find "the truth" turnl life. Yet to place culture above’ £ £ ?SS- rcaI hardshl Ip for miny Academic registrar, the vlabihty of APT l s threatened 

more I merest mu than social lustlw* iha . Uo X e young people. Southampton University. tbe S1ZB °f the new NATWhr 


i . ' • ", . . “ UW1 turni nre. ret to place culture ahrwn 

171 nup n n if t ,ail S0C ^ tal Justice the demands For social justice is 
—oven though It may contradict it— one of the first steps on the «mh 

linno “ eat ^ B . different, and more to totalitarianism — whether of P the 
dang pious path. For It demands an left or of the right. 0t L 


uuili iimiuwui yui suasions, out It *uurs niiinruny, 

really ig a nonsense— and a nonsense D. A. SCHOFIELD, 
which causes real hardship for many Academic re&istrnr, 
young people. Southampton Unlve 

Lancaster legality be called a “ monuir 

ft™ IW-* L A. Griffith . . K ,' 0 ° i r 


Second Mr Farnham’s claim that 
the viabihty of APT Is threatened 
by the size of the new NATFHB 

suggests that his view of the func- 

be called a “ monument ”, it testifies oE v. a u ?i on is , based on same- 

not to Dr Murray’s housekeeping, 1 6T « an tf, ®, aer vice which 




mnhwiiuim ILgUllil " 4IIUIIUIIH5IU tlk LCSUlieS tlh ns . i _ , 

from Professor J A Griffith Z £ housekeeping, tha/t inlonV^ 

^;- 7 »yi!L?s qjsmHfeTss sw n 

mmhtSSS esfiyAnfS 


- * c , ■ , put to her integrity. i* o*rers to ns members. 

■Diplomas in discrimination IgSrSsifS SS“;¥SiW 

farJsSr-i?* rwarwsgfi g£ : S"S 

rnn. 3 ^bTi,ii IS1, i ,H Comp ,* ns> *f re 8 flexible choices offered bv some university (here I adopt the vice- ?ui i 1 . W by ! 8 comi J 
. . demonstration of stu- colleges but if ilie deem* chancellor's version) reinrvpQ Ifo jjjlllk the Othei S of 


We «dmisinu w II s ' "it. . aro ““racted by the « .tney find for the students, the £v Mr Wilhv*. 3^177? had to take note. 

w!i a E!:ir! SleMSi 


. “■ wmiiui ue me same OJIpics, ns at Portsnimirli 

a coincidence that four of the five they prefer the degree ’ 

most popular courses (excluding the "Hie Idea that hrae numhm n f 
adndl .oti - to Crewe and students Would be attracted simply 
SJK£StW-m 0, fc , W* ^ duca - b Y a «boKor course* and by the om 

caiL &i S* SSV'V" * y '°. d6 Js. 
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> u uocneior ot edu- portumty to delay their ••final -'enm. 
cation deRrce) are at North East mitnient to a degree seems to°be 
London PohTcchnfc, Bradford Col- false. The school-leaver with two 
C .?r !! ? ge of nillfccr Edu- A levels Is likely to be more ££■ 
leclmic °’ ,d " r ° JverI,n,n Pfo | i Poly- mo '° «>» 


proceedings before a different tribu- J ie 11 l ' es . e . n 5 i "® then,a 
nal. Yours faitli fully, 

The statement was totally uncalled K-OMA GILL, 
for, both literally and in the English department, 
sense ..of its being improper. It Sheffield University. 

WQS nrefitd r!fl] nut* fkf nlam ■ i 


All tli 050 colleges offer distinct a ?! csree course than of his own 
programmes with either a wide £Pif. 0 “ ma ^ e ■" early exit from 

variety of options or flexible entry hi?. r educat ^ on I £ does n ot suit 
requirements, or, in the special c as ^ W % llc 


, . : ■* 4,u “» UUU I- I uupi % At UIIIVQIOILJ. 

f.i^ e Tu to “.degree seems to be I wag prejudicial, out of place, and Zl — ; 

raise, ibe school-leaver with two | ought never to havo been made. Keele 11111 1 
a. levels is hkely to be more con- When I accuse the vice-chancellor r 

scious of a college’s option to deny of saying that he said proceedings £ flm Mr H ■ R - Bvtheioay 

"i™ the opportunity to transfer to would be instituted, ho says that he Sir »~ A spokesman for the Uni- 

“ ■‘; gre . e course than of his own “ never said, thought or believed any versity of Keeie is quoted (THES 

PPV® n w ra «k e an early exit from such thing'*. y October 17) as stating that t as 

rnglier education if it does not suit Wiiy, then, did he authorize the acd P8 director of the Centre for 
ill. 1 . . , making of the statement ? Social Science Research, “ was a 

y fc«' 8 ' reCrU J tnie v t Eigures Yours faithfully. party to an original decision in 
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ftan they were before. And surely 
tnat Is -a better criterion for pro- 
zesslonalism than any advanced on 
the grounds of logic and size. 
Yours sincerely, 

A. J. POINTpN. 

Assistant notional secretary, 
Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, 

Southsen, 

Hampshire. 


acting director of the Centre for 

Social Science Research, “was a Ch, or * BMM ^ 
party to an original decision in ? mar t Promotion 
December, 1974 which led to the l r . om & Mervmi Hiskett 
1 0 ■ tbe Centre ”, Sir, — WJiat with the moratorium 

■ The actual original decision and ? nd that, T had almost given up 
the critical one was that' of the v,°P? °* promotion. But ^ reading 

exnenditurp ivuiour Rnhinann mi inimni........ /tdPc 
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P r Murray 





attracted a disappointing SSTrS ifirS aymbo1 ' •«“? Weil h * d «er- 
44, students. oSJer ^entranhr mav ri'Sli'hSf fi?°l endaI . atudenl ® .who 
have teen. deterred bwTha 'miiJSSf' “.“V 1 benefit tnai the course. The 

The slow march of microfilm 

: ahn ? st 16° years since Copying, micropbbiishine to make 

1 vvas * otjginaied available .multiple copies of colfec- 

and nearly 1 300 years sinm Hons otherwise imnhiainniiiA 


ictuiiE inac tins committee was to ffjougn to recognize the shspe of 
consider this matter after the things to come, mid smart enough 
decision was taken. I still have no ta Set in on It, then, if not reader- 
knowledge of wlmt arguments in shi P 8 , and professorships, ut least 
favour of making appointments, if Saulodtorships seem certain, 
any, were presented to that meet- Your sincerely 
ing. MERVVn mcviJTT 


fct r ■ . c. n . *•* ...niwiia tujpuiniments, u 

* . n «°semary Murray, accord- “?y» were presented to that meet- , xour sincerely 

ing to Peter pby(THE5 October '"I-. MERVVN HISF 

nWAMnoi ? S .4 i*i u l * oscomiug Ojnee three of die four posts \yero Wrotham Road, 
principal of the third women’s col- tben vacant the management com- Meopham, 
lege in Cambridge but doimr mlttee decided it lidd no nmUn Kent. 


v-.„ U Mu 6 t uul udihh - nine. “ w - , “ 01 * it uaa no option but «ent. 

revolutionary or original ”, ’ and t0 recommend the closure Of the r — 

h‘“ 1 “S New ;Hall “ a monument to ce ntre. As a member of this com- Books ami Students 
her;. managerial abilities”. mittee I. strongly disputed this fm «, iw„ u L “ c “ ls 

I was one of the first 16 under- ' favouring the option of first explor- vL^ 1 ? 1 Go ^ in, .a t n <w 

graduates at New Hall when it «g alternative means of malnSS- m ? ke “JS 

opened In 1954. Eighteen-year-old ln ® tlia centre beforb taking Such hw lonal 1 , B 9^ ot Lpagus srfj 

girls, most of them fresh from « Anal decision. *. 8 - ^^d ^umber of 

school, were suddenly thrust into a , Social - science Survey research S 

blaze: of 1 publicity, We met Hews- bas haen dealt nvo severe blows hv ShHW^S 


™ ^ din ustgM^drunk 

mkrofHmJngdf Wits arid, thqdevel, wknftiu . m 3? 'as the-synonSd ?itnif ' cer ^ 
opment 1 of ; reading eqiUbment. Journal. . . r SS'nppttc, .wnlft wj eojoVed it-^nd Sio next 

Anothor us to which mighche re- ' L?,* £** oUier'hnnd rdaearciipr^ they cSuS i? - ,,go ^ or 

Sponsible for Its slow ac«;S>H»nee Is Wt* ht JV«Mnti |n hand , show that this froVnvi 1 tv? S p en ' For 

rfiojacfc of atlcmiort that 5S«ln5f«“ -f. ^ ol >riou!i wnsldejeffi '%?SiS 

tiitors thcmjeives.Iiavq, paid to' the ■ given , to tho, design ol ' {Sollege 1n a ? n mhH^A W J^ m& 5: a , 

edurallcmaL community, which they. ®? n u JffiS nt ^, d J hc .^velDpmonV df ratio frfti'.iS Sulf jSSffTo'PW 
have considered to bb Inckfuc in vW.eJ|\ will make ;micro- 4 , n . W 


s review 
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educallonaL community, which they. •J®l l J*'S nt ■ f dBVo|tfpmont. 

have considered to gb Iqckfug Jn . will make -fniq, 

• ecoaortW vibWBiy.v. ft j 5 pel-heps I?™ 1 ^chuoW:; inqrb. adeembb; 
rime that -dtetr. InokAd , Yet nerhaus the sveatMi- :wm, w 
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F op n^ 0 ^ lt u e m survey ; methodology Ecole des Chartres 
it tb6se Q ^ e idahagpd by cbm- Jably puzzled many 

2; a . co ,h) posed of people ' who In fact, “ the btudy i 

ft® ^ i Jzo that such places Should he a / ld diplomatics ” is 

V^i . lQst . l ° he subjected to pconobiy tbe Ecole Chartes 
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most common denominator 


Sir Geoffrey Howe’s warning that Britain is 
facing a ft fame-drain ”, the recont conference 
on the proper treatment, of exceptionally 
gifted children, and Sir Bernard Lovell's ad- 
dress to the British Association on the social 
responsibility of the scientist, do, between 
them, raise some crucial- questions about the 
current relations of talent and society. 

Despite philosophic speculations which go 
back at least as. far as Plato, and psycholog- 
ical and sociological Btudles already hegun 
In the eighteenth century, we know very, 
very little about the genesis of exceptional 
brains and creative gifts in the' individual. 

There are great' dynasties and family- 
clusters of eminence, in which successive 
generations seem to produce utterly excep- 
tional individuals, often of a very different - 
cast (the Huxley connexion in this country is 
one of the most famous and closely studied). 
In other cases, however, paternal gifts and 
intermarriage with excellence seem to en- 
gender no further distinction and will, in fset, 
often sire mediocrity and even outright fail- 
ure. 

The evidence is so intricate and contra- 
dictory that most theories have been of a 
frankly intuitive or ideological character. The 
.romantic model has it that poverty, handi- 
cap, the hostility of die environment posi- 
tively foster genius though they may crush 
talent. Genius fulfils' itself .by overcoming 
impossible odds: 

Opposing the' romantic theory is the liber- 
tarian-radical conviction that an immense 
mass of human potential has, indeed, been 
crushed by the perennial injustice of econ- 
omic and social circumstance. It is not only 
la the country churchyard that we find so 
many “mute inglorious Miltons” but in the 
City slum', on the factory floor- and even in 
the bourgeois semi-detached in which tile 
philistine, repressive ideals of capitalism have 
prevented the spontaneous development of a 
personal vision. 

The radical theorist points out, and surely 
he is entirely right, that great traditions of 


debate now raging on the relative rolo of 
heredity and of environment in regard to IQ 
and to talent. 

But the worry is this : while tho facts aro 
intractably complex end no adequate theory 
has been provided, politics and tho brutal 
contingencies of economic crisis are deciding 
the issue for us. With certain paradoxical 
exceptions, which I will cite in a moment, 
the postwar climhte in the industrially deve- 
loped world has been one of more or less 
conscious and vengeful levelling. 

In part, this stems from the overwhelming 
phenomenon of “ Americanization ”, from 
the adoption, throughout the western corn- 
inunity, of American criteria of egalitarian- 
ism, populism and ant ^intellectual Ism, In 
part, it derives from a profound malaise 
before the undeniable fact that the old high 
cultures, the traditional high 'literacies, par- 
ticularly in European civilization, had proved 


helpless, in the face of political catastrophe, 
two World Wars and totalitarian barbarism. 

This maHaise and die penitential doubts 
which came with 'it particularly affected the 
very men and women— artists, thinkers, 
teachers, publicists — who would, by defini- 
tion, have been the custodians of excellence. 
But whatever tile components of social ven- 

f eance or .privileged remorse, of egalitarian 
dealism or mass-consumption materialism, 
the result ls plain : whether in the deliberate 
enfeeblemem of the American school-system 
for the sake of racial equality or in the 
current British policies over direct grant 
schools and the standards of university 
admission, the aim is urgently egalitarian: 
Sir Geoffrey Howe speaks of a “fame- 
drain” when -he means the perfectly under- 
standable withdrawal to foreign tax-havepa 
of fi. handful of literary or pop super-stars. 
Now the blow to the Exchequer may, as ho 


ity for individual experiment and talent 
(much of which is only too ready to find a 
haven here, coming from all over the world), 
by its preservation of the intellectually und 
morally complex equilibrium nf representa- 
tive government — a preservation milch dc- 
, mauds every available bit of creative Insight, 
articulacy, and, dare one say it, personal 
charisma. 

To many an outsider there is something 
almost suicidal about those current policies 
against diversity and excellence which would 
level the community to a most common de- 
nominator. Not merely because such poll* 
cles are based on the crudest of utilitarian or 
punitive impulses, but because thoy threaten 
to erode precisely those assets, those uniqua 
potentials on which the future of this society 
may well depend. 

That western democracies should be level- 
ling downwards exactly at the time when the 
hunt for and intensely selective uso of indivi- 
dual gifts in the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
block is reaching Platonic intensities is an 
irony over which future historians will 
ponder. , 

But the question raised by Sir Bernard 
Lovell at the British Association meeting a 
few weeks ago goes well beyond the muddle 


and misery of our present eamomic-poditical 
crisis. Roughly summarized, Sir Bernard 
expressed the conviction that the wholo 


of the Open University, by a further diminu- 
tion iu the cultural services of BBC radio 
and television, by a restriction of theatrical 
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popular art, of oral literature, of folk-music 
nave vanished all but completely simply be- 
cause they did not fhid expression in forms 
sanctioned or recorded by the ruling culture, 
Tolstoy was. in his later £ears, absolutely 
persuaded that there were men fully equal 


and rouslcafl activity in London end through- 
out Britain, would be much much greater. 
Already, intellectual and Artistic life In 


tills country is greyer than k was, Every 
day some ff vital luxury "—end that Is pre- 
cisely -.what intellectual and Imaginative life 
is, a luxury we cannot do without— every day 
some vital life-sustaining luxury is being 


to Plato or Shakespeare living, speaking, 
dreaming among -the great hosts of the 
humble and (he oppressed, Had Christ or his 
apostles, he challenged, dome from the Allte ? 

But again, the argument defies - anything 
like rigorous substantiation or, what is equally 
-Important^ refutation. Where a Milton has 
been mute or a Plato Illiterate, jvhere lack of 


pared away, 
ting, jl j 


Cou'ld it be that the cheerful philistinism 
jvh-Ich' now animates public policies cowards 
education and the arts is, in fact, economi- 
.cally self-defeating? It is doubtful whether 
Britain can, or should want to, retain a place 
at the front end of the tech no log! cal mara- 
thon. To become the Japan or the West 
Germany of the' 1990s is a dubious ideal. 

' On the contrary. It u, one suspects, by 
Its wits that Britain will have to survive and 
prosper ; by its. sciences, by its ability to pro- 
vide a unique climate of tolerance and plural- 


notion of pure science, of absolute scientific 
research may havo to bo rethought in thu 
light of the contemporary social condition. 

Now. as he himself sold. Sir Bernard is 
only adding his voice to a movement of worry 
and criticism which has been gaining volume 
throughout the scientific community end tho 
public at large. The worry goes back at 
least as far as the contrivance of ilie atom 
bomb, but It has grown far more acute 
wjth recent developments in molecular 
biology. 

Tiic financial side Is obvious cuougli t 
ought millions of pounds or millions of 
dollars be expended on suth fantastically 
costly but also totally abstruse pursuits os 
the study of fundamental particles in high 
energy physics— at a time when there Is not 
enough money for medical care at home, let 
alone In the third world? 

The ethical and magmatic uncertainties 
ore also obvious. Should what Is called 
" genetic engineering ”, for example, ba 
allowed to roach a point at which Interfer- 
ence in the hereditary mechanism or tho 
creation of “living forms" in vitro in the 


laboratory pose political and social quand- 
aries, and provocations to abuse - which the 
human' mind or the human conscience may 
well be unable to cope with ? 


obvious force and appeal. But hrfo also, wo 
must, I think, be very careful. 

Tho line between pure and applied science, 
between what seems extravagantly remote 
and what looks to be immediately useful and 
beneficial is fluid and very often a 'matter 
of wrong guesses. 

But there Is a more central consideration. 
For reasons which .we really don’t understand 
—and I Want to- try fand say ; someth'! rig about, 
this — roasons that may be connected to nutri- 
tion, to climate, to sneer genetic good luck, 
western man has, since roughly the sixth 
century BC and that great explosion of intel- 
lect in Greece and Asia Minor, been a relent- 
less hunter after rational truth. Like no other, 
the western tradition of cerebral passion has 
been one of disinterested, speculative pursuit, 
of asking radical questions and pursuing ans- 
wers wherever they may lead. 

Other major civilizations have generated 
great philosophic systems, world religions, 
they have developed art and .music, archi- 
tecture and languages of unrivalled com- 
plexity. But they have not generated this 
abstract-scientific passion and continuity, and 
of course, they may well be the more tran- 
quil, even die more happy, for it. We in 
the West, however, seem to be programmed 
at some deep level to keep opening doors 
whatever the obscurity or menaco which lies 
behind them. 

In fact; one suspects that neither public 
Inquisition nor lock of funds, neither public 
spirit nor a genuine apprehension of wltat 
may provo unconiroi lablo in the unknown, 
wfclJ keen someone, somewhere In our com- 
munity, from going after the answers, what- 
ever the cost. Now, undeniably, this repre- 
sents a predatory, -possibly a destructive and 
even self-destructive addition. But it Ifl also 
our eminent dignity and ought not to bo 
tampered with for doctriuaire or utilitarian 
ends. 

I think we enn say at tills point In this 
dark aud rather barbaric century that human 
beings are no great advertisement for -God. 
.The capacity to risk extreme -danger for tho 
soke of die disinterested hunt after know- 
ledge, the intuition that 1 J 10 truth is finally 
more Interesting than social justice (and, 
whet is more worrying, that the truth may 
even bo contradictory lo it) are about the 
nearest thing we have left of nobility. 

The relations between talent and society 
have always been uncomfortable and sub- 
versive. The current economic mess end 
egalitarian impulse do no more than make 
this discomfort sharper and that subversion 
more necessary. 

George Steiner 


The author is professor of English mid com- 
parative • ‘ tlienuure at the University of 
Genexutj The article is an edited version of 


of public control over the laboratory has a talk given on BBC Radio 3. 


University economies : easier said than done 


“Significant' economies of scale are evident 
in applied biology even-though no deliberate 
Attempts have been made to fiod them. An 
88 per cent increase in student numbers can 
be accommodated with a 44 per cent increase 
in the total cost of the course.” 

The q notation is- from a very interesting 
mew book on ■ Unlversitp Expansion ' aid 
Finance by Mithael Plckford ; he ^s talking 
, about— no prized ' for; •• ®ileS»itjg this-^the. 
University , ot Bradford.' A series of # pipert 
fr&ht Professor Bottomley and his colleagues, 
at that university, have accustomed ns to the 
idea that vast economies, unaccompanied by 
harmful effects; 'are possible tn the operation 
of universities. ; 

-To. bis credit,- Dr Plckford does point out 
tome snags; but. careful arid . weU-wmtoo. «s 
his book is, it still leaves an impression th& 
We ought to be able to find tbnle la . 
savings, : In buildings and 'edmi msfr atiorr as, 
well as academic '-.and ancillary Staff- ' Why 
flout we get on 


over-staffed department cannot reduce its 
over-staffing until someone chooses to retire 
or leave, and that may mean writing for a 
decade. 

But lit us forget about outside Incentives, 
‘and suppose that the Inner urge to save re- 
sources will suffice. I have not inquired 
whether the University of Bradford will in 
feet have a decline in real Costs during this 
q uinq uennium of between 19 per cfent and 30 ' 
per cent (see Plckford. pages 101-5), but I 
would guess not, despite the advantage of 


would guess not despite the advantage of 
having Profesor Bottomley at hand to guide 
and advise. ; 

And that university will need to m4m no 
excuses, for the' student numbers which have 
emerged in the- present quinquennium are 
likely to have been very different from those 


Tb survive and prosper, one needs a four- 
part policy:.' 

(a) ' Maximize the flexibility of your 
resources. 

In the - university context, have (for 
instance) more non-tenured staff : look for 
people with' broad qualifications: consider 
re-training schemes : move secretaries, 

technicians, etc, to the places where they 
are most needed, and do not let them 
beep me departmental serfs,;. 

(b) Where resources are specific, consider 
how you can attract customers who will use 

.them. ’ 

This suggests mauy delightful ideas, such 
as giving a cash bonus ..(or a free ticket 
to Moscow) to anyone -who will come and 
. learn Russian. At the very least, much 
-more differential advertising tff , courses 
could be justified, " 

Kill qff brands whose futufo looks hope- 


vide plenty of examples of plans Which never 
came to .anything. The search for efficiency 
needs first of all an understanding of £he- Im- 
pact of uncertainty; it needs effective and 


quick adaptation to unforeseen change. 

That adaptation is riot always possible. ' If, 
to large changes of student preference, both 


between subjects and between higher educa- 
tion and other -work, you add sudden shifts of 
Government, policy, and a total absence of 
assurance about the future of that polity, you 
create a situation in which sot even Marks 
.and Spencers could run a university effic- 
iently. 

Thus, in my university, we have about 
3,900 students,, but buildings for . 5300, 
because, tile. ; recurrent . arid .- capttyl - pro- 
grammes have, ceased to bp' Ja their, proper 
relation. 

We Intended e staff-student- ratio of 1 to 
10' - (mat ii teaching grades - to fitR-time 
itudetus), and, were reludtaofly preparcd- to 
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Develop by fits and starts 


The. Sociology of the Third World 
by J. E. Goidthorpe 
Cambridge University Press, £6.50 
i ml £2.50 

uRN 0 521 20521 2 and 09924 2 

“iiis is a clear, useful and valuable 
1 «k. In a certain sense, it does 
i i set its siplits unduly high : it 
i ,-s not aspu'e to expound some 
:■ vrful new idea, isspe, vision or 

* trine. It merely surveys .a field, 
‘.'la very extensive one, and this 

with lucidity, thoroughness 
balance. The "Third World" 
• • set of coun tries - no w hup lug 
inUistrial affluence — tit other 
■ '! all countries other than those 
in some measure possess It. 
is “development ”, the secular 
-ion, the recovery of man’s 

• .. n in this world. This idea has 
. sociology twice, and with so 
i jcIi force that one is sometimes 
} .up ted to equate sociology with it. 
i-i the nineteenth century, develop- 
i jilt or evolution was seen as the 
r ij plot of all human history. The 
t intiath century or post- Weberian 
l/iinii i»f it is different : dramatic 
rud radical development such as Is 
iJcemplEffed by recent history, is 
rven as a mysterious idiosyncrasy, 
with specific 1 rather than general 
and ever-present roots, and as some- 
tiling discontinuous with past 
change. Dr Goidthorpe clearly bo- 
Ipngs to the moderns rather thaw 
the ancients on this questiou. 

After the great burst of innovative " 
energy -which is now generally 
regarded as having occurred 
around 7000-5000 bc there follow- 
ed some six thousand years of 
relative technological stagnation. 

- . . a detached and unbiased 
observer . , . surveying human 
civilisations about the year 1600 
■would undoubtedly have pointed 
Jo China us the most developed. 
He might have hesitated whether 
to put India or the Islamic world 
Ju second' place, and it is unlikely 
that he wtiuld have put’ Europe 


Ini pin la n! n e w p lnl()s;p p h y 
iinirl sociology titles 


ord^:reas o lis to moke a fi^damental /■ * 

ah&lysis dfruIeS, This n 6 w ’analytic framework 
J^^ppHddtovarioiis fdrmsbfiioririaLive, 1 ; ■ - 1 
systems, in particular, ganies arid, stems, 
as waU another ixp^rirmdtive concept such. ; ! 
as decision^ and confrnands^ ‘,1 .{:>V 
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Can the centre hold? 


higher than fourth. Yet by 1800 
the .domination of Europe was 
unchallenged. . . . 

In other words, whatever It was 
it does not seem to have been hap- 


pening all the time, or at a steady 
raEe. It happened In one place, and 
in a manner which defied previous 
track records. 

However, one merit of rhe book 
Is that Goidthorpe does not, as some 
'development” specialists have, 
simply take the new perspective 
for^. granted. On the contrary, ho 
lucidly relates the problem of con- 
temporary industrial growth in 
backward countries into both the 
overall history of mankind, end to 
the earlier and different perspec- 
tives in sociology. 
t Within _ the narrower interpreta- 
tion of his theme, Goidthorpe sur- 
veys the various aspects of develop- 
ment — economic, political, cultural, 
educational and so forth. The pre- 
sentation is highly balanced, both 
in the sense of giving a fair run to 
diverse views nnd in the selection of 
illustrative material. The author's 
East African experience, to which 
he alludes In the preface, has not 
prevented him from making good 
use of material from other regions: 
The book seems, fairly obviously, to 
bo the "book of tho course”. 

Ona or two minor slips : Hong 
Kong Is not, at the time of writing, 
the last survivor of “enclaves of 
foreign rule on Chinese soil"; and, 
on the same page, the author seems 
to endorse a strange list of “four 
brown peaks ” countries which 
escaped being engulfed by white 
supremacy in 1914. Whatever cri- 
teria one chooses, the list is too 
short or too long. 

As Goidthorpe observes, one issue 
In development strategy is whether 
to go for balanced or unbalanced 
growth. The option between balance 
mtd shock also applies to the teach- 
ing of the subject.. This book, is 
clearly an example of the balanced 
approach. 

ErnestGellner 
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Center nnd Periphery : Essays in 

Macrosociology 

by Edward Shifs 

University of Chicago Press, £10.75 
ISBN 0 226 75317 4 

In a public lecture I gave in 1971 
Z said something of Edward Stills 
which, if I could now say it better 
I would, and by which I still stand. 
I spoke of his “benign influence” 
and went on to tell how ip Britain, 
“He brought to Us knowledge oE 
what had been and was being done 
In the United Suites with the mitho* 

I rity of one who was a major con- 
tributor to that achievement. He 
stressed for us the importance In 
making society possible of the func- 
tions of primary bonds, seldom 
articulated, working at the most 
fundamental level of the social. He 
inspired our new students, over 
more, numerous, with a belief in 
their endeavours and the desir- 
ability of sustained empirical 
inquiry. He perhaps failed to com- 
municato to all of them his sense 
of the dangerous in social life. But 
to all of his students sociology be- 
came not only a discipline, but a 
commitment, and from him many 
learnt a quirky tolerance and a 
resigned mornlism.” 

Tills second volume of Shils’s 
essays {The Intellectual mid the 
Powers appeared in 1972) bears out 
what I had to say even better than 
its predecessor. It also makes me 
want to gloss a little two points 
which are related. I spoke of 
benignity and a lesson of resigna- 
tion: in doing so I perhaps made 
.Shils sound insipid, incapable of pas- 
sion, incapable of rage, incapable 
of decision. Without passion, rage 
and ^decision rib real Intellectual 
work' 1 is possible in sociology or in 
any science or brunch of scholar- 
ship. A merely placid Sbils -would 
bc a falsification of reality. Stills and 
his work have been loved by those 
who grearly disagree with him. They 
have peen deeply disliked by many 
of those who formally agree with 
his stance in the intellectual and 
poli ideal battles of the age. Even his 
double, .career in America and 
'Europe, in Chitagd aiid L'ondan and 
Cambridge; has been a cause fori dis- 
sent in a time When national preju- 
dice, isolationism. and populism have 
all; even if -covertly, renewed their 
strength.-' And in aqdttiqn some . of 
his concerns have become unfashion- 
able t(nd others, hpwever fashion- 
able in general, have been under- 
estimated precisely becabse hds par- 
ticular engagements— to the new 
nations, Eor example— Have been 
■manifested through tfiddes of 
thought and' approach that are dis- 
comfiting to received . attitudes and 
judgments.. ‘ . 



Edward Shi is 

one of the most serious of all pos- 
sible quests. 

In his introductionJihils takes one 
on that journey, but the reader who 
does not know his Aristotle and his 
Lasswell, his Sinimel and his 


f loes on. to the texts he will find 
t all becoming much more clear, 
and he will find that much more 
is being asserted — with strong rea- 
son — than the tentative, patient tone 
suggests. But what is being asserted 
is congruent and continuous with 
the tradition of sociology which has 
been evolved since the age of 
Spencer and Taylor dowu to the 
present by way of Durkheim, 
Weber, Parsons and so many others. 
It is accepted tberi that Marxism, 
except in those rare— but tfqal — 
developments of high learning and 
historical sophistication which to 
me seem hardly Marxist, must be 
rejected. There is no sociologist of 
distinction from whom the ordinary 
Marxist •• can gain less than from 
8hlIs-‘-except, perhaps, to find rea- 
sons lot abandoning Marxism and 
turning to sociology -itself for the 
solution of sociological problems. 

As the title tells us Shils sees 
society as having a centre, distance 
from which reduces participation in 
the goods, tasks, purposes specific 
to being a member of the society. 
(As I understand him this was a 
' concept of which, in some of* his 
work,. Halbwacks in' France Had a 
similar formulation which he rather 
mechanically strove td. “ operation- 
alise”. Shils, how§v6r, dbes not 


to. this 


1 « VW6B 

disciple 


Durkheim.) > This centre -is- the re- 
pqsitbry of . the sacred- at ,its most 
intense : the - fundamental coniriiit- 
ments of the society to transcendent 
categories of value and virtue. Shils 
takes from the immense store of 
Weberian concepts -the , idea of 
-charisma, the dower and ground of 
extra-natural grace, authority and 
.legitimation, ,But he,. does.. not see 
charisma: as being as ‘specific,- fragile 
;and traiuitory as ; Weber usually con- 
ceived it. : Rather it is . for.' Shils 
tough, survives -routine and is, -pot 

•lost by being dispersed. Indeed. tKe 
^dianersion of - charisma fata the 
pqrhWy *V « fa - an . indispensable 
' ,*° n of. civility* .but it is -hot' a 

sufficient ground. Tor-. its existence. 


these papers is ■ among bther things, 
ah. intellectual ...history- oE Shils, a" 
biography *of; influence, ..experience 
antj reflection, -./It- is, to repeat a. 
word I used above,- as one of praise, 
undeniably quirky. His story, fa one 
Of.*bctok$ and - or t&achfira,' rather 
than .of society,: It is: a gtory of: a 
blind man feeling . his: way. along a 


r -T— '•.-•■■w.iw. bliv, UUU&.Ui Lilts 

fy&S&J *-- a,SD «quirqs 
tha^ tite.-estabUshed and affective' 
elite impute charisma, to the mass 
as ■ well. • . , Furthermore, ** the 


deal pamphlet The Torment 
Secrecy, which, published nearly 
• dec , ad «s Rgo, deploys his know' , 
ledge of the McCarthy period and 
his privileged access to the sden. 
tists of the early atomic age. It ii 
a strong and informed defence of 
freedom and, as such, daring and 
relevant to . our tormented 1970s 
where freedom Is so out of fashion, 

It is effective just because It is so 
well informed and something of its 
merit Is discernible In the paper 
Privacy and Poiier given here, a 
dafi 8r thC re,evance of ' y bich grows 

The other side of his concern 
about the precariousness of civility 
is Vvhat is often called his “conser. 
vatism”. Rightly or wrongly Shils 
was aq I recall identified in Imme- 
diately postwar England as a 
sympathizer and even councillor of 
the Labour Party and the builders 
of the Welfare State — even. 'In a 
way as the natural heir of Karl 
Mannheim, though without . tha 
letter’s' utopian • faith in planning. 
Whatever his allegiances then, and 
as an American he was, of course, 
■not part of British party politics, It 
would be hard to Identify them now 
save as a defender of ordered 
liberty, not of any ideology. Hut 
can a writer escape ideology? 

It Is customary to say that idea- . 
logy is unavoidable and that all 
science and all judgment are 
touched by unconscious, socially 
derived, passions .a qd desires. The 
paradox that the unideological are, . 
in fact, the most ideological, b ■ 
widely held. In a very weak sense 
of the concept ideology is,. Indeed, ; 
unavoidable. In a similar,' weak 
sense, it can be argued that all acts 
which - are voluntary • are also 
pleasure-seeking (or pain-minimi* 
Ing), evon acts of voluntary mWtyf- 
dom. But if words are pushed in 
this way then • they become me** 
ingless. . Shils is “Very aware « 
ideological infections and'ha ls abo 
because of his profession,, hist ^ con- 
cerns and .his positjopa in 'It lejri 
two cultures, not to mention . Ut. 
scepticism, remarkably . uhidaoft 
gleal. If .lie js a “conservative 
then. lt is not |p a sense that ml] • 
define his allegiance. but only W»- 

repudiations of the tyrannous* 
muddled and the false. He is Ml** 
I.ha^e heard It put the " sbclologut 
of conservatism ” .in ,'-the,‘ wtyr. 
inaccurate - enough-^-that 0ak?*mW . 
,1s the '" pHiJosophflV, of con^”' . : 


* y* unnas, > suqn. a capacity 
*9;' Hfake - inUch. of; the .great -ted 1 


I' inode atv '(ft.. 


Vaf hMi.'hn* 


•iurfAn .iiirjrT 1“ nr ana 

■. t h-e , l central ihstitu* 
■■ VwSSS ditflcult arid 

and: Shlls :fs :iniraensely 
r.iulr- ■All. Ws .work. On the . new 


negative ones. Tips ia.fouijo o^r. 

B ointlhg -by ideologues. . Others j 0 ?; 
‘nd irt ft much to stijdy «ho..w 
■praise, !■ r.'^T- 

' Kot all of. the essays 
‘quality and $herqris somOrrepW? 

5 * • xhft ;.lqng .. volume. I. 

■ still do ,not agr^ witlt -tne; f^^* : . 


ot. analysis qf these l impeftyct'^ 

10 is . lacking. If it. .dies ndt 'f0. n * 
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Waste not 


The Environment of Early Man in Chemistry and Pollution 

the British Isles edited by F. R, Benn and C. A, 

bv John G. Evans McAuliffe 


by John G. Evans 
Elek, £5.00 

ISBN 0 236 30902 1 

Dr Evans has written a lively and 
. valuable book which attempts, and 
1' In large measure achieves, the 
timely aim of introducing us to 
the wealth of evidence about man's 
, past environment which archaeolo- 
gists, pollen analysts, zoologists -and 
1 others have made available. The 
task of reconstructing the chang- 
Jog environment of early man is 
complex and constantly pulls us in 

■ opposite directions, either towards 
the careful evaluation of method- 
ology at one extreme or towards the 
creation of plausible and coherent 
myths at the other. All too often 

1' the two approaches are not fully 
‘ compatible and most recent books 
9 on tno role of science in archaeology 
have tended towards the first. Toe 
' present book adopts a chronological 
; . approach and inevitably veers more 
: in tho second direction. 

■ It begins, after the briefest of 

E rcamblcs, with an account of the 
fc and times . of " Swanscombp 
< man”. In this and subsequent 
chapters, key sites, definitive studies 
' and critical problems are uSed to 
• introduce a brief account of the 
main types of evidence employed 
and of the various frames of refer- 
ence within which reconstructions 
■ are attempted. Themes and periods 
di particular significance or conten- 
■ lion are usually accorded careful 
and balanced discussion. The book 
thus gains much in fluency arid 
r coherence without losing sight of 
, alternative interpretations and prob- 
• ; lematical events. . Only occasionally 
: does this lead to difficulties, as 
men technical terms are used 
. before their meaning is explained. 

Significant virtues include 
1 warmth and- clarity of style, a mlni- 
; mum of jargoit, an imaginative, sym- 
; pathetic eye for present-day land- 
r ; . scapes and their antecedents and a 
i sensiuve concern for the broad 
p 1 interacting themes of landscape 
evolution and human- endeavour 
Milch never permits- a lapse into 
pedantry. Thus present-day laud- 
. «ape features and ’ activities ' are 
wi*h- the pattern of change 
much helped to create- them and 
-i-Jv 1 *lRr weaving of present and pas? 
;-. ¥» .“th . continuity and redlism. 
.f/ same time the ecosystem 
1 adopted unobtrusively 

i',^ author ensures that the'eqa- 

; m fere aces and generaliza- 

• II*? J” 8 "® • are more . 'convincing 
ft . e ,P*?ducts of earUer naively 
t .fJ«erininlsdc analyses.. ■ 

grasp of' a wide arid 
: :; Wo Para i B ill*mture 6 impressive, 
.1 * r * reminded, where appro- 

Hie bold inferences' of an 

;''B2 o f writerp wb 0 - 

m to- create. 


01 Br iH8n soils ■ ahd 
!- refenr r ^v the. same time, very 1 

. Jnfri T eseai ‘ch ig consistently pre- 
; I Succinct and authorita- 

with-vety few otriisslons— ; 

• rec^rit dtiubts abdut 

1 IodhS a 5f od,a J a «l! significance of 

V SnS Iqke sedi- 

! N" s “ 8 example; ; 

I ciSf v f ?i >0 F tani:B ' of book lies' 
potential , value- for 
^nts ,of archaeology, historical 
' general en- 

lj 'm df ^ aa who' are sHn.‘ 

p«- 

point.* JjjWnlatihg introduction ahd 
the, sources to be 

?r s l a hand faWsubSe- 

'.-Wr more 1 aetatied 
L ffi^^Breatnr precision. : The 
L; ’header < should) fflao ’res- 

ilBk A PasSB'gel dealing with 1 
1 1 0f Sv t ^ ' and reciprocal n.aftjre- 
1 Mih m8 ? S‘ ilnteracdori 
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of thd methods to which -they may 
be monitored, xne authors admit 
tbat “the relationship of air pollu- 
tion to the .ecology' of the environ- 
ment, is almost' a' total mystery” 
The. penultimate chapter, . * Waste 
waters and their treatment *7 des- 
. C^ibea the impact of detergents on- 
sewage treatment and indicates pome 
of^ the ^problems arising -from the 
disposal-, lot trial QfflhentS. 


mm 



Properties of polymers 


McAuliffe 
Macmillan, E8.95 
SBN 333 138BS 0 


Each of the six chapters in this 
book, which attempts to “present 
a factual chemical background” to 
the pollution debate, describes the 
chemical basis of a . particular 
aspect of environ mental pollution. 

. Any book which has eight contri- 
buting authors is likely to bc un- 
even in quality. It is unfortunate 
that the first contribution, a sum- 
mary of tho photochemistry of 
polymers and a discussion of their 
sensitization to environmental 
degradation, is the most chemically 
demanding in the book. It is likely 
to frustrate the editors’ hope that 
the book will be useful to those 
students of environmental pollution 
who have “only basic chemical 
backgrounds ”, 

The second chapter " deals with 
refuso which foils within the local 
authority domain ” I It examines 
tho relative merits of a number of 
methods of waste disposal and out- 
lines schemes for rhe production 
of oil and gas from waste materials 
as well as the author’s own process 
for converting cellulose to ethanol. 
The chapter is intensely irritating 
to read. Conventional punctuation 
is ignored frequently and the 
author’s meaning is sometimes un- 
clear. What is meant by the state- 
ment - that “ bacteriological de- 
composition can be carried out by 
mesophilic or thomioplillic -bacteria 
(aetinomyceies and fungi) ” ? 

The editors’ admission that no 
attempt has been made to restrict 
the author's individual styles is 
simply an abdication of 'editorial 
responsibility. 

The editors contribute .the third 
chaptpr-J-a conventional review of 
insecticides, berbicides and > fungi- 
cides and of some of the environ- 
mental problems associated with 
their use. Difficulties of communica- 
tion remain, but fortunately, there 
. are lighter moments, eg, “ The pop* 

| ulation growth is - determined not 
only by the birth rate, a 1 popular 
misconception . . It is not clear- 
wbaf is meant by the statement that. 
In 1945, Ceylon . had a death rate or 
tweiity-two per thousand ” apd diffi- 
culties of interpretation are likely 
to arise ^rom the data, quoted about 
the retention of pesticides by tha 
soil. Not everyone will oe com- 
forted by. the opinion that tho en- 
'yironmentol problems : associated 
with paraquat are “ minimal”. as fer 
’ a8 tqe soil is concerned since 
“ adsorption effectively removes 
tha material permanently”. ,. . i 

A more cautious* tone is discern- 
ible in the ueXt chapter, a ; desert p- 


Mechanlcs of Polymers 

by R. G. C. Arridge 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press, £6.50 

ISBN 0 19 859136 5 

The purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide " a link between the more prac- 
tical aspects of plastics and . , . the 
fundamental properties of the poly- 
mers From which they are made ”, It 
is intended for degree students nf 
engineering and materials science 
and requires mathematical know- 
ledge appropriate to a second-year 
honours course in physics or applied 
Science. 

Following an introductory chapter 
on “ Plastics as materials ”, the book 
denis with the thermal properties (In 
two chapters) nnd mechnnical beha- 
viour (in four chuptci'S) of solid 
polyaners. The emphasis, therefore, is 
upon polymeric solids ns continuous 
media, although brief references are 
to bo found to the microscopic struc- 
ture nf crystalline polymers and to 
methods for describing rho contin- 
uum elasticity of crystal lino aggre- 
gates. 

The opening chapter on plastics 

Geochemistry 


An Introduction to the Chemistry 
of Rocks and Minerals 
by M. B.- Perrin 
'Edward Arnold £3.80 and £1.90 
ISBN 0 7131 2498 9 and 2499 7 


A superfluity of new elementary 
texts in earth science confronts the 
teacher and student todny. In thp 
currently important field of goo- 
chemistry, however, there is nn 
acute need for a concise, introduc- 
tory textbook. An Introduction to 
the Chemistry of Rocks mid Min- 
erals, which is thu latest contribu- 
tion to the series Studies in Chemi- 
stry goes some way toward alleviate 
Ing 'this nped.' 1 - 

There 'are six! chapters. Tha first 
gives a .comprehensive and lucid 
account of the distribution and 
evolution of the chetnlcal elements, 
Chapter tWo summarizes the charac- 
teristic' features of rocks and min- 
erals arid briefly Introduces mineral 
technology. Of necessity ,iri such a 
small book, the latter topics are 
considered in a. very succinct, but 
nevertheless: Intelligible . manner 
and the text is amply supplement 
tod with figures - and tables. 1 The 
tabula^ classification ' of Igneous 
rocks, however, embodies several 
misleading features. 

A clear arid well-illustrated 
account of the atomic structure of 
minerals In chapter three is marred 
by several minor, but never 


ns materials lines little justice to its 
title u nd might even be misleading 
in .its nlicmpt .to explain, for 
example, sheur strength and crystal 
structure in largely metallurgical 
terms. This inauspicious opening, 
however, docs not detract from the 
book’s main strength, which 
emerges I11 the succeeding, more 
detailed chanters. 


Tile chapter on the glass transi- 
tion in polymers Is excellent, having 
regard to ilio level of treatment, ami 


denis with the phenomenon, nnd the 
various molecular theories proposed 
to explain it, in a straightforward 
and readable manner. 

Time-dependent elasticity fa 
handled from a phenomenological 
viewpoint, with spriug-and-dashpot 
models providing the basis of the 
treatment It fa a pity that no 
attempt is made, however briefly, to 
relate these models to the real mole- 
cular processes which feature 
clearly In both the preceding and 
-following chapters. Chapter four is 
a general description of mechanical 
transitions In polymers which covers 
the essentials but without reference 
to dielectric transition phenomena. 

Tlic chapter on the mechanics 


of deformation is somewhat 
unbalanced, devoting 2G pages to 
classical elasticity theory and only 
■tine to finite strain theory which 
constitutes so laege a part of the 
mechanics of polymers. Once again 
there is a lack of “connective 
tissue ” /elating the subject matter 
of the chapter to tho wider 
innnifestations of non-Hookean 
behaviour, i e, non-linearity and 
time-dependence, but otherwise the 
treatment is clunr and adequate. 

The hook ends with rather brief 
reviews of mechanical anisotropy 
(including some useful material not 
previously featured In the textbooks) 
and. on yield and fracture. Appen- 
dices arc provided to assist the 
reader unfamiliar with vectors, 
tensors and- matrix algebra. 

In splto oE -the minor criticisms 
recorded above, this Is a urell- 
wriuen and thoughtfully presented 
book which can bo recommended 
for honours degree students and 
for others seeking a foundation in 
tho continuum approach tn the 
thermal and mechanical properties 
of polymeric materials. 

E. H. Andrews 
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the total text. The app 
phase equilibria to the crystalliza- 
tion: of minerals is father sketchy 
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Some overlap with, the 'final -chan- 
ter, "Detergents”, is 1 inevitable. i{ 

. Is,' however, less than 'might be find- 
cjpated since this ■ final contribution' 
.is more concerned .with the chemi- 1 
qal nature o£ detergents .than ! with 
pollution problems arising fToiri 
their use. . ' 

C/iahristrp nnd Pollution ' brings 
‘ erl information - which I# n 
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Innate Ideas 

edited by Stephen P. Stich 
University of California PresB £6.85 
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The reemergence in the last decade 
or so of the controversy about 
innate ideas vividly demonstrates 
the talent of philosophers for 
breatliing new life into antique 
issues. The controversy owes its 
main shape to debates between 


Studies in Medieval m 
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University of Callf^u 


Is to know language to know the rules ? 


rationalists and empiricists in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. The rationalists — Descartes, 




achieved historical ■ importance or 
enduring prominence in Prance 
itself even if tiicy are litile known 
in this country. As a consequence 
wo have some inte resting exposi- 
tions of the .thought dr Claude 
Bernard, Renouvier, OUd-Laprune 
and Lovelle, an illuminating account 
of Thomism in Prance, and a wel- 


A game of hazard by Rowlandson. 1792. Sporting pictures on the walls reflect the players' interests. From 
“ Georgian London ” by G. E. Mingay, published by Batsford at £5.50. 

Two centuries of French thinkers 

f achieved historical ■ importance or the beings which make themselves 

A History of Philosophy, volume IX, - enduring prominence in Prance ' to be what they become. After all, 

Maine de Biran to Sartre itself even if they are litile known Sartre can talk about the “ human 

by Frederick Copleston in this country. As a consequence reality” or about human beings 

SMrph ■ we have some interesting expasi- with the conviction that people 

ISBN 0 85532 341 8 tions of the .thought At Claude will recognise what he is talking 

— ■■■ — •■ >— ' — — Bernard, Renouvier, 0116-Laprune about. 

Tho strictly historical part of Pro- - Lovelle, an illuminating account Copleston’.® fair-mindedness 
fessor Copleston’s .mammoth one- of Thomism in Prance, and a wel- appears on the very first page when 
man account of European thought come chapter on the philosophy of he discusses the traditionalist reac- 
from classical times to .the mid- science ranging from Poincare to don to the French Revolution. He 
twentieth century is brought to an Baclielerd. The result, is a work points out that a complex mixture 

end with this volume. The very which will not only, interest stu- of selfishness aud idealism was 

scope and range of his achievement, dents of philosophy but will be of equally present among those who 
its conception end • its execution, considerable value to those who supported the revoludon and those 
make one eager to read ilie Philo - wish to explore tue intellectual w ho opposed it. In the course of his 

cophy 0 / the History of Philosophy background to French literature jn subsequent analysis of "thought-out 

on which he la now working. Inevi- *‘io nineteenth and twentieth opposition ... on the philosophical 
tobly, reviews of the earlier vol- centuries. , ... plane” he has some excellent points 

urn os have emphasized . Copies ton’s - Perhaps die most impressive to make about the ■“ radonallst fic- 
outstatidlng gifts of lucid exposi- aspect of Copleston s work lies in dons” of Enlightenment thought, 

tlon, wide-ranging intellectual curio', the fact that it goes far beyond a yet he also writes with considerable 

shy - and dispassionate assessment. » eat, historical exposition of ideas, 'sympathy of 6 udi left-wing theorists 
These ore gifts which are constantly 1® die fruit of analytical reflexion u Fourier, Saint-Simon and 
brought into play in the present a. high order. This is applied, m Proudhon. And it is typical of his 
sufyoy which betf hsMVlth the 'philo . 2 ft* l or #n R* Pr aging questfons, even approach that he should both 
so phi cal reaction to the • French * number or lesser fipurej. to rei0 ind xu of- Apudhoifa famous 
"Revolution , in such thinkers as De "J 6 . . cas ® of such major figures as « property is theft” and go on to 
Maistre and De Bonaid and ends Maine do Biran, Comte, Bergson explain the consistency of Proud- 
wltli a lively account of Merleau- Jjjj , 1 ,1 d ftn 8 £r hon ’ s ,ater statement that " property 

Ponty*s phenomenology md the e«He.l no...*. ««-■ .... 

structuralist anthropology of Lfivi- 
. Strauss. It is unsurpassed as an 
account of two centuries of French 
i,| philosophical thought and is likely 
i to remain so for a Jong tinje to 
.-come. . , . 

’ Inevitably, this ‘ is not an 
1 exhaustive work though it remain* 

: : , a formidably comprehensive one. 

•There may ba those who wfiT com- 


Leibniz, Kant — saw men as being ' 
born with stocks of innate ideas, dis- ; 
positions and capacities determining 
the form and content of their 
knowledge. The ■ empiricists— 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume — 
argued that the mind was at birth 
the passive and empty recipient of 
experience, a blank tablet 00 which 
observations were recorded and 
ordered by principles of association 
ind induction. The lasting triumph 
>f empiricism seemed assured with 
the domlnauce of the twentieth- 
century brand of empiricist pliilo- 
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University of CallfornU >Jby David E. Cooper tics 
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Those who are notthTt^ - asn* 

possessors of Moody 0 ff.n£ " , , ,,, 

now no longer have to Dadd Cooper is yet another philo- ‘"8 
university libraries to coiffi S»her who has contributed to the mi »cl 
?n p ?J pe ^ s * “thatt# ics, debate on the metaphysical wlth 

underpinnings of modern linguistics. Ai 
American historians™ S? la ‘his volume, he examines some has 


managed to effect a striking book can be said to be rule follow- than "knowing ih.it R|” where Ri 
synthesis oE elements from linguis- hig. Moreover, we cannot be sold to passivizes an underlying structure ; 
tics, mathematics and mathematical “know” these rules of syntax in the this entails having a “disposition to 
loeic metnnlivcirc mvrhninow nn/t SBme sense "know” ns we know respond” in passives under certain 
SS d lhat sentences should not end with circumstances. This position is, in 

epistemology, and it seemed there- a preposition, sinco we cannot avow some philosophical circles, less con- 
tore difficult to criticize one that we know the syntactical rules troversial. It docs not, how- 
aspect of his work without attack- described by Chomsky. Merely be- ever, get to grips with the 


fore difficult to criticize one that we know the syntactical rules troversial. It docs not, how- that there is inoro than that. One 

aspect of his work without attack- described by Chomsky. Merely be- ever, get to grips with tho must produce not only grammatical 

ing other aspects, or all aspects, havin 8 as though we were following important issues. To begin with strings of words, one must produce 

much of which one might agree f ules tl,at we knew ls insufficient, Cooper has 10, but does not, - them appropriately, and interpret 

w , t b he argues, to demonstrate that that characterize what kinds of things sentences heard according to the 

is what we arc doing. Paradigmatic would fill the blank in “ know how context of their utterance. To take 

As a consequence of this Coooer ca * cs °* knowing rules and following to . . .”. Suppose items of the kind two very simple examples: 


where Ri in accordance with these constraints 
tmeture ; —producing only English words, 
osltion to and only. In grammatical sentences, 
n certain But IE one Is talking about knowing 
bn is, in a language, in any commonsensc or 
less con> ordinary language way, it is clear 
it. how- that there is inoro than that. One 


As a consequence of this Cooper ca,es of kl l owil 'S rules and follow! ug 


tine hepn imnitiA tiiam require that the putative rule- "know how to use ill 

r®. s VfVT .1. u . r fr T follower be able to state these rules, ‘hope’”, "know how to 


{lds^DrS 3,** ““Sr th i k 7 “T a i n J h \r rt ^ lhis syn ? he8, ^ the vital from the S^pmi, he sayi, th?c toSS "were iSe voice ^Vgenelal " know- ' »> Could you lift the table 

PrnfMe^ T meiaphysic advanced by Noam more decorative of Chomsky’s two rules which were exteusionally ing how to L' ” constituted know- Anyone said to know English must 

oreface till 00 n S'™ fcopkCbomsky and his followers from the contributions; and, indeed he equivalent, ie, resulted in the same ing the - language L. Knowing how, be able to assign to Cl) Inierpreto- 
nnTinded llect f !* Wboinc of view of the British analy- 5ee ms to have confounded the behaviour— it could not bo deter- unlike knowing that, does not re- tions of the pronouns different on 

ual bioKranhvaSHS^lkal tradition, a tradition which various kinds of endeavour that mmed which rule we knew and were mure the ability to avow those each occasion of Its use— and even 

from Wittgensteln through Chomskyan ltag°uisrira E* JEH k^orvliea 

£?> S & ge 0f mfS'jGUbort Ry !e, and has been described upon itself. There are a number To thoso actually working m psy- particular muscular skills if one zTls a quo^rio n aloii^he past nnd 
*?“ d i J he w° r « which, cwth»u "commonsense” or “ordinary of straight empirical or scientific cholinguistics (and Cooper suggests knows how to ride a bike. But it when (2Vis a request in tho presen r. 

philosophy. This tradl- claims about the nature of human the subtitle A Critique of the Pro- h > arguable that anything that can Nelthfir Coooep ChaM . kw lflko 


s of the kind two very slntplo examples: 
the word (i) He’s made It 
1 era l '“know- (2) Could you lift the table 
ituted know- Anyone said to know English must 
knowing how, be able to assign to Cl) Inierprcta- 
does not re-, tions of the pronouns different on 
avow thoso each occasion of Its use — and even 
For example, know when to treat it as port of 
e. details of th* verb. He must also know when 


chronological order of. puBSfc 

but maybe classified BDdwiw ,w “ "“"‘"‘'“i u * ■ **■»““■ aomues wmen are imenaea to oe S? tm *rrr~ can be known that to wmeoito wfio tiieso problems at ail seriously, 

ious headings indica A t0 rM0 J Vfl or dblolve ope “ t0 .^° ^Wonai methods fecni^nuU^bJis/de ^thf point^To bw lean? tjw language m Berlitz. It is a pity that Cooper did not 

Of general philosophical IntwtiphHMophlcal dispute and puzrio- of scientific evaluation. Unfortu- i lfla i_ 11 w i t i, both "knowietlae” And tho native speaker could learn draw out what whs best and most 

The Age of Anslydi 11 . jjaiaat; and, It is argued, such dls- nately, Cooper has taken these as and “rule” must 00 2 tk ™. exp J^ c * t ,, t , l es the learner relevant from the tradition in which 
draws a suggestive ludoDbam .pule or puzzlement arises Just in metaphysical claims, and has spent understood in the technical ■ Th , oro .‘ #i ; c * the difference in ho is working. If there is one tiling 

where ordinary words, agoSdd^i ofS book Sowing SSffof a th&y&JSSS ls nd ‘ ^ 
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don attempts, by a careful analysts abilities which are intended to be ^'/’Positions of Current Psycholin- “ ' ■ "“S* 


sophical analysis, but its position, 
has been sharply challenged by re- 
cent research in linguistics support- 
ing a psychological theory strikingly 
like the rationalist doctrine of in. 
nate ideas. 

The driving force behind this revl- 
slonary shift to rationalism is Pro- 
fessor Noam Chomsky. How, 
Chomsky asks, is it possible to 
account lor the obvious fact that a 
speaker of a language krfows a great 
deal more about language than he 
has ever, actually been caught ? The 
meagre input of a child’s experience 
in learning a language is fasuffici. 
ent by Itself to explain the. sophisti- 
cated and creatively complex ouput 
i ne ^, wntonces end interpreta- 
tions. Chomsky’s answer is j» attri- 
bute to language speakers an innate 
knowledge of universal grammatical 
principles rich enough to generate 
mature linguistic permrmauce from 
^ : Impoverished 1 experience of' 
learning. The gap between input 
end output is to be filled by postu- 
lating toe existence of unconscious 
§KSf atlVa ruJc * Pressed from 

This excellent Collection consist- 
ing of a useful introduction and 13 
contributions, some originally pub- 
lished elsewhere, , documents, the 
issue of innatenesa to its classical 
and modern forms. Nicholas White 
opens with a new translation of too 
Meno where Plato's doctrine of 
yecoUecUon has an obvious parallel 
in Chomsky’s belief that experience 
la the activator ol an innate schem- 
atism. R. M. Adams writing. on Des- 
CM«es end Locke also arranges .a 
version of the Locke-Leibniz debate 
3n tiie late seventeenth century. But 
the question of real interest re- 
me«ns. with, too outcome of toe con- 
temporary revival of the argument. 

In a lively attack Hillary Putnam 
argues that invoicing “inoateness ’* 
obty 'poetpmies, vdtoout solving, toe 
problem of leaching. GUbert Har- 
man. too.i.comce to tiit' rescue. oE 
empiricism : when Chomsky says a 
speaker 'has internalized a, represen- 
tation of gtaltihiaticaT fules hO really 
means, that a performance , model 
contains them', invdlvwtf toe theory 
in a rtucfel and doubtful move fro* 
models, .tor - persons.- ChomslCT’s 

aw® 

wty ”, It ia a pity /not to have sttfire 
tiian barely tour pages of W. -V. 


plain that space has not been* found 
for Bertrand de JouveneL Raymond 
Aron, Simone Well; with 




characteristic honesty Copleston 
^ himself makes this point. One caq 
; iSympatoize with his comment that 
V beirtg principal of a school of ,the 
■University of" London severely 
... limits time for reading and research. 
I In toe event, tois particular volume 
jia mlich., more striking' for wharjt 
' - includes than for what it. omits. The 
' book Is based on, the sound principle 
of . including, thinkers: who have 


which will not only interest stu- 
dents of philosophy but will be of 
considerable value to those who 
-wish to explore the intellectual 
background to French literature jn 
tho nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. , 

. Perhaps the most impressive 
aspect of Copleston's work lies in 
the fact that it goes far bevond a 
neat, historical exposition of ideas. 
It is toe fruit of analytical Teflexion 
of a high order. This is applied, in 
.? tod |orm q£ probing questions, even 
to a number of lesser Hgubes. In 
the case- of such major figures as 
Maine de Biran, Comte, Bergson 
and Sartre, Interesting and original 
critical points are made. On Sar- 
tre. for example, tliei’e ls a useful 
celling in question of his view 'that 
man's existence precedes his essence 
and that there is no "human 
nature”. If this is true, we may 
wonder what exists in the first 'inst- 
ance, prior to essencp, and Copley 
ton comments: , • 

The answer Is presumably a 
reality capable of molting itself, 
of defining its own essence.! But 
has this reality no characteristic# 
other than freedom? - Whethprf- 

- there is a . human nature br 
essence which is fixed, Ihuxtiit- 

. . able, static, Oqn-plaatic. is another 

- question: The point is that it is 
very difficult to suppose that. there. 

' - is no human- nature In any sense; 
distinguishable from- the natures 
of lions or roses. Indeed, evert if; 
... - we take ’.literally, whfct Sstftre- 
- says, it Is dear that human bemg*; 
"• .have a certain common- essence 
'. . or nature, namely jhfrt fh^y are. 


is toe only power that can act as a 
counterweight to the state”. 

It will be’ dear from these com- 
ments that Copleston does not con- 
fine his attention to those who can 
only.be labelled "philosophers” in 
i very strict sense of the term. 
Social, thinkers, including Taine, 
Durkhelm and L4vy-Bruhl, .are ton- 
sldered, as are figures of distinct 
literary importance such as. Camus 
and Gabriel Marcel. ■ Even If such 
thinkers were omitted, hoWever, 
Copleston would still be justified in 
arguiug that the French , philosophi- 
cal tradition Is mydi less rational 
and systematic than, is often 
assumed. If It has one outstanding 
general characteristic, it is a con- 
Hern with man's metaphysical and 
r sOdal .condition— a concern which 
coptras^ strongly srith toe prevail: 
hig British philosophical orthodoxy. 

5 John Cririckshnnk 


Philosophy oh a vague fevel 


7- 


Logic » 
RbtloitiiU 


Depth - Grammar 


Srliiips ' th a . |if . tHlpfe-Tp 
abqut toht bqbk toiat -d^Uv 


* Tai’ski's theory df trhtK weuU nqt /ate imt>ortftnt : restrictions .on the 
have been amiss. - • 'j.’quahtifipr. .huteti .u&htionddj'. . '• 

If this. vVaa all; .tliat Were - wrong V . FlpUly, • im#. of- the' ; pjtilpaophV 
lri;h top book, it. might still have ^cbndUcted; on a very vague level 
b.d «ow V«l„e .8 a survey, " Wprtaa jgHcutt to 

precisely in, iw^ pocentislity :to dtik 
close.-i^elf to'/rationaV rqSfav.'vti 
hot uacomthoEL' 


draws a suggestive analog# ba 
modern critical analytic ptiJa 
and tote medieval nombaKa 


Neither Cooper nor Chomsky take 
these problems at nil seriously. 

It is a pity that Cooper did not 
draw out what whs best and most 


aues of mSESmto -. ffiS’ <*■* have a well-understood mean- that, in the words in which they on in J ^eln, about rnontal pro- 

'» tl.dru.u.l don, air. of dl.- ar6 expressed, they cannot bo «B5fi LSta.'.av 

fu the direction of ara forc «d Jnt « unnatural justified. nassIviTtion i^i rule whicirelS 

nmnw l« Dn.nU.ln. jAmaln. on^ ronolfl f„ c l nn J pOSSlVlZailOn 18 a TUIB WniCIl WtUCr 


and Austin tenches us about lan- 


proper, are " Empiricism milMomalns aud create confusion for _ . . . . . can be made conscious m- is In some “ ' T'"‘ T*'.**" ***"' oi utterance, aciuoi or possioie. a«q 

physics in Medieval PhUoe^hr the unwary. If we stick to our The central Issue is whether our reuresonted in neural clr- ? lonn * equivalents, not necessarily knowing a language means being 

3 *sr.“ ^fiSfertsrus wvst-T? 3 ? ® sst*sjrtss-i 5 *.te 

anvifjissns: SSP9£S S S& Mlss-sfts.esw 

I find the two lastmendairirf ,1,e feeling that it was a pity that 


The central 


Cooper would Imvo to show that 8““8o, it is that the meaning of a 

tho objects of knoiotcdca haw sonteilc< ? cannot properly be treated 
t. t, J .* . nnomease now, excopt j„ rdnlion to some context 

L, L ...Ln, do not have extea- of utterance, actual or possible. And 
sionnl equivalents, not necessarily knowing a language means being 
in one-to-one coiTcspondenco, able to find the right words for the 


interesting. The first docaw^Choirnky was such a good propa- 
admirable detail thepitdi wdfcmdist for his own work, and by 
concern with the. relidoh (« tokeo tlle work of his 


dist for his own work, and by and "follow” “that they can be mental operations cau 
:r--— r, tokeo tlle work of his said t0 follow the rules of the road, sible for passivization. 

rnpmnhvaical Imam W* oliEfl 8" e8 rivals. He was a or indeed, a second-language learner Cooper argues for "V 
So u-ed in the four teean P«>P“8aiidist because he with his dictionary and grammar- to utter a passive sen 

This concern (which I h»rtdy*~~’ — — — — - - - 

noticed a9 prevalent ia me 

EflkTSffeii Reuniting 4 mind ’ with ‘ behaviour ’ 


Cooper argues for “knowing how" that knowing a tonguagi 
utter a passive sentence, ratber consists in being able 


language tnan knowing words and t h e ne is more to knowing language 
rules for their permissible ordering, than, being able to produce gruinma- 
And this Is the real ground for deal sentences, is obvious to us, 
criticism of Chomsky. He defines a *“t almost by the way to 

language as exactly its lexicon and someone who has studied modem 
ordering rules ; it is therefore held syntactic theory too long. 


e essentially 
; to behave 


Brian Butterworth 


This concern (which I !>>* 
noticed as prevalent in me < 
century) extended itself era 
.those- statutes. of the l' 
Paris (of I339 indl34ffl M 
The second is to# autflflrt M 
unpublished MA thesli vWA 
apart from id* *till 
in the history of the-pUlwp 
mind, already display# Wld® 
lstic clarity and «my w “ 


IThe Form of Language 
[ by Geoffrey Sampson . ' 


familiar 


of Chomsky calls "formal universal” 


support. . u 

Tho'hlstory of 0 297 75g - 0 - , 7Mnn - sets of terms: nativism v eippin- guagas, in texts, in aninrapoiogy or 

%S*SE!FKi- 297 7Sm S U nd 6 . clem (In toe psychology of learn- literature or sociology. Sampson's 

tSSSi Tower Experfmwt’.jJ r * w ing), beliavlourism v mentalUm (in "each of these contrasting 

clarifies in detail sky an linguistics claims to the validation of evidence for psy- approaches to linguistics is entirely 

Galileo's dynamics wj.#* Jg important implications for our ohological theories), descriptlvism v legitimate” is insincere: the par- 
of those phase# to understanding of the nature of hum- realism (on the status of scientific ticularlst Is not a linguist, by his 

concerns. Of “ a j ^ e ^/t* a| iy. The claim has been stlmulat- generalizations), rationalism v era* main argument. And he fails to see 
\ 1951?' “ Both **? * J? ,nd ednnrovM-rial, but itt pre- plriclsm (In philosophical episte- that there Is a mediating position by 
could well serve Z* f !es an<1 research achievemeuu mology). Sampson argues for a which linguistics is the study of 

ding to toe fuBer been hard to assess. Chomsky, combination of nativism and beha- ft y HtffSSnt 

viouri.m, Mitt ™..b. . ss&Assas k 

‘»GahlM \ genetic possession of paradox es Chomsky would allege: between the general and the pan 

M?.«” W ?t96GV enmtl ^ .rai rff , rial< linguistic structure innate disposition to a certain ticulnr is found in contemporary 
!?rn«Plvaeainst s farilltate and dictate the dro* structure of language -is upheld structural anthropology (which he 


rvWeldenfold &. Nlcolson, £6.50 and 
.1*0.50 


Chomsky’s psychological claim is his (types of structure possible In 
espousal of "mind”, rejection of human language as a global pheno- 
" behaviour”. Sampson's best sec- menon). The particular^ is 
tlon sorts this dichotomy into four Interested in the distinctness of Ian- 
seta of terms: nativism v eqipiri- guagos, in texts, in anthropology or 
cUm (In toe psychology of learn- literature or sociology. Sampson’s 
ing), behaviourism v mentalUm (in "each of these contrasting 
the validation of evidence for psy- approaches to linguistics is entirely 
etiological theories), descriptlvism v legitimate ” is Insincere : the par- 
realism (on the status of scientific ticularlst Is not a linguist, by his 
generalizations), rationalism v era* main argument. And he fails to see 
plriclsm (In philosophical episte- that there Is a mediating position by 
mology). Sampson argues for a which linguistics is the study of 
nt TiafttfUm and hehfl- "transformations” (my scare 
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history^ sc cord tag * n ^ of language learning, against counter-arguments, but toe misrepresents) and In the most 

SriSS l ^ersalizt linguistic toem£ . aridenca for this structure must 

oSS 00 .S 8tUdy f hl1d f Bn ’ fl Iang “’ conie foora behavlour-what people H * uiitlcs, stylistiw u^d related 
'{H “ leSSrfo?' ft- P^edure is vacuously say— Chomsky’s appeal to intui- flB f dg are thrown out along with 

n 'ftaiwe in' , ng - H ydu'kasume that the .. tion” as data being found dlsreput- particularism. In my view, progress 

ieSdius dRom#\ ® categories are able. "Intuitive” recognition of in lJnguistlM now Involves Just the 

turiden on No «n Vhrw and Verb Phrase, gramraaticalness is rejected. What- god of work in PMSmatics, interac- 
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fiour— wnHi people linguistics, stylistics and related 
appeal to intui- fj B f ds are thrown out along with 
qg found dlsreput- particularism. In my view, progress 
i ” recognition of fn linguistics now Involves just tho 
is rejected. What- kind of work Ln pragmatics, interac- 
mil., snv i« nrarn- tional studies, discourse analysis 
rLS* m and areas of contextual and 

►bviously (?) • IU- Euhctional linguistics which Bamp- 
es like. Or ^the 80n » s rc fiued version of classical TC 
a is on the table . dismisses. 


nothin* ' tiricon 

theory. '• 
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IfiJ of thfe • Nationalists 
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'dssnogESgi 

straio^t to ..-flSffSiiriciBMj! 


w beHeve it's ftofc ; only if you ln:a revised version of his JlnguJs- It wouW be un r a ; r to criticize toe 
conscientiously taijed to di>.:'. tics, Chomsky elaborated the author for not writing a book on. 
Us flatness. TJia strategy Is simple grammar of Syntactic Stria- say, sociolinguistics when ho has 
1 v r opri-ly argued. ■ tures to treat strings like “Sin- chosen to write on tho matathcory 

Wh great ncr.^ »'>»>> ." «■*** " M apprSclf SSy7?dSr H 

vigour, to rescue the fun- t{cal als0, Sompron says lho ” ia ° l y . knowledge .. adjacent to central 
b( l*®Vld scJentifle advance of tran* need not brand them ungrammati- linguistics can ba formalized— how 

' Sincerity- is a .character trait pji.Vwlw nmU Iwe be confidant 


toe fexlat- 


hV--. . ’«:G)roh«m tries! 


verbs: . ... 

"Jtaows”. aSSl* I 
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MPUpter* ” : linguistics”. Notice toat this treat linguistics which emerged toncute. 

uf S^/SJST 91 ' 2 ^ ment-wlilch unburdens us of such fdrm with Chomsky’s unsatistoemry 
Chomskyan psycho- • rnmolate soimtntic compotonco.pcrfovmauce distlnc- 

by treatingtpeople as.' a ^ hI V 0l l® M i-* * C °J JLr* rndnetion tion. Everyone grains toe linked 

i°r. organic ; automata innately description— is a severe ^ dD ^ 0l j necessities of Idealizotion ahd d& 
%>,high.Ievei comnutiuE laiieu- of tba goals of linguistics, to formal Umicmiou of scope of grammatical 
H whow ^ syntax, phonology and toe limited enquiry. But proposed cfelimltations 
and _ “S '- nf thB lofilc of linnllca- where too linguist dismisses evident 


The English Tone of Voice 

Essays in Intonation, Prosody and ParaJanguago 
David Crystal 

The essays collected in tills volnuic represent a in ajor 
contribution to the investigation ofnou-scg mental or 
suprascgmcutjl phonology— the study of intonation and 
associated features of spOKcn language, 

. Cloth £7-50 Fapcr ^3-75 

A Practical Course of English 
Pronunciation 

A Perceptual Approach 
A. C. Gimson 

For the learner ofEnglish as fl second or foreign language. 
Coursebook: Cloth ^2.75 Paper £1.2$ 

Drills: Tape £<S.7S+VAT a Cassettes £7- 50+ VAT 
Individual Pack: Papcrback +2 Cassettes 5^8.25+ VAT 

Linguistics in Language Teaching 

J>. A. Wilkins 

‘This excellently planned aud precepted work is written . 
essentially for the language teacher who . ■ . is ahovonll 
concerned widvthc practical Cask of Imparting fresh 

t if W* f t 'll. .. 1.!. A\rAT~.. I 


Paper £ 1 . 9 $ 


Second-Language Learning and 
Teaching . 

P, A. "Wilkin* 

*, , , as it stands it represents at Itspnpcrhack price ilic best 
value in the field, No student or language teacher should be 
■without it.* Tinas Higher Education Supplement , 

Cloth £2.1^ Paper ftjp : 
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Vocal effects in a sermon 


The English Tone of Voice : Essays 

in Intonation, Prosody unci Para- 

language. 

by David Crystal 

Edward Arnold, £7.50 mid £3.75 

ISDN 0 7131 5C01 8 and 5802 6 


' This book’s popular-sounding title 
could be very inis leu ding — the con- 
tents are in fact scholarly in 
: nature; nevertheless, if he perse- 
veres in the fuce of a certain amount 
of unfamiliar terminology, ilia 
educated general render should find 
Professor Crystal's study of intona- 
tion and other vocal effects rcnsiui- 

• ably accessible and rewnrdiue. The 

• terminological problems begin in 
- the suEithlc uf the book, which con- 
tains a trap and a puzzle. A trap, 
because " prosody " will normally 
be taken os the study of verse forms, 
ami a pu/zle, because few people 
hove even heard the word ” nora- 
luiiguagc ” — even professional 
linguists disagree on haw It should 
be defined (see chapter two “ Cur- 
rent trends in pant linguistics 
There are a number of occasions, 
especially in the opening pages of 
the hank, when a footnote ' would 
have been helpful In explaining the 
meaning of a technical term ; this Is 
particularly true of the fundamental 
terms in Professor Crystal’s theory, 
such as " tone-unit "tonicity*, 
and t nuclear type ”, In . nearly all 
cases, though, a study of the ex- 
amples cited (not always. directly 
after the introduce loft of the term) 
should see .the reader through, s - 

The eight chapters of the booh 
are based on revised versions of 

iers 

1969 

and 1973. It is thus in part a con- 
tinuation and updating of his book 


die nliL-nomenn and gone rul linguis- 
tic theory was inadequately treated : 
chapter one of the present volume, 
“ Prosudic features and linguistic 
theory” is intended to remedy this, 
(ill No iiccaunt was t alien uf possible] 
applications of prosodic studies hi 
other fields: chupter-s five to eight 
here explore aspects of sociolinguis- 
tics, stylistics und language acquisi- 
tion. 

There arc three chief characteris- 
tics of Professor Crystal's approach. 
First lie rejects the view that into- 
nation is a single, unitary phenome- 
non. It is rather “ the product of 
the internet inn of features from 
different prosodic systems — tone, 
pitch-range, I o uil iias. rhpthmiculiiy 
and tempo ill particular ”. 


IS 


iwwu on revise a versions 
journal urtides or conference pant 
Written by the author betwocn 19 


Bcncrntjvc grammarians assume that 
the iiiLonutioii of a sentence Is 
totally determined by its syntactic 
structure. Professor Crystal - be- 
lieves that i he various aspects of 
the intonation of 'a sentence are de- 
termined by different sets of pro- 
perties. Thus while the placement of 
tone-unit boundaries is determined 
by syntactic structure exclusively, 
tonicity (the position of the nlain 
accent within a tone-unit)- is 
primarily determined by lexical or 
scmumic factors, and only sporadi- 
cally by syntax; there are other 
vocal effects which arc to' be 
accounted fur purely in terms of 
“ affective meaning ” (attitudes such 
as "absence of emotional involve- 
ment "). 

. And. Liifrtl,. lie. take$. issue .with 
generative grammarians on “tlieir 
curious Hcini-awarcness of the prob- 
lem dP reliable data ", a condition 
which, as he rightly points out. stems 
partly from a certain antagonism to- 
wards “ discovery procedures ”, Tho 
problem is doubly acme for intona- 


Prosodic Systems anti Intonation in . 

£ng(M/< (1969). Professor Crystal don studies because of the compura- 
notes two ways in which that work h»»i- ■ — i «- — -j— -• - 


English 

notes two ways in which that work lively little ■ empirical Mvcsrigafion 
?ii ,i ii >_ that hns been carried out in this 

(U fbe relationship between prose- field ; Professor Crystal has cried to 


stop this gap by basing his theory 
nn an analysis nf eight hours uf 
spontaneous English conversation. 

This is a healthy corrective on 
ail counts to what has been the 
dominant viewpoint among j’une ■ i- 
rive grammarians: Professor Cry- 
stal's useful summary of what he 
calls " the generative debate " 
shows clearly the over-simplification 
involved. 

On the debit side, it must be said 
that the chapters are uneven in 
quality. Far instnnee, the argument 
of chapter four, “ Relative and 
absolute in intonation analysis ”, 
appears to reduce to little more 
than a tinkering with the meaning 
nf “ absolute " so as to make it 
menn, in effect, “ relative ” ; it is 
then little wonder that some 
aspects of what everyone has 
always thought to be relative could 
after all be described ns absolute. 
The collection would have been 
better without this chapter. 

Again, while the hypotheses put 
forwnrd are often well chosen and 
plausible (in the good sense of 
that word), the details of argumen- 
tation often do not quite seem to 
add up to the conclusions which 
Professor Crystal reaches. Take 
for exampla the brief but sugges- 
tive chapter six, K Non-segmental 
phonology and saciolingulstic dis- 
tinctiveness: an illustration from 
religious language” His ultimate 
aim is to show that the neglect of 
intonation and prosodic features in 
sociolinguistic research so far is 
undeserved. 

Four "modalities” or genres 
within religious language (more 
correctly, the language of church 
services, actually) are distinguished: 
unison prayers, individually-read 
prayers, biblical readings and 
sermons. He sets out to substan- 
tiate this thesis by demonstrating 
that differences of prosodic features 
correlate clearly with differences 
between the modalities, even when 


vocabulary, syntax, and pronuncia 
tion of sounds are relatively 
constant throughout. 

But surely Professor Crystal is 
underestimating the degree to 
which syntax can be of help: tho 
two syntactic features he cites as 
typical of " religious language ” 
are far from uniform across the 
modalities. The feature called 
“ extensive vocative structures " is 
under-differentiated : surely voca- 

tives are much more frequent in 
prayers than in biblical readings 
or sermons, even if they do occur 
in all the modalities. " Archaic 
verb morphology ** occurs very 

frequently in prayers and biblical 
readings — one bears very little of 
it in sermons, however, except 
when the preacher Is quoting 

" Even from these sketchy 
generalizations and the few pieces 
of illustration ”, claims Professor 
Crystal, “ it should be clear that 
non -segmental features are easily 
able to demarcate the four 

modalities”. Nothing of the kind 
" sketchy generalizations ” and 
snippers of illustration do not consti- 
tute an argument, and hence cannot 
make anything dear.' Nor can a few 
hours of recordings made In a 

Catholic church in England serve as 
a basis - for generalizations about 
" the sermon ” In general; is it pro- 
per to Jink remarks on these record- 
ings with the “chant’* characteris- 
tics of American folk sermons or 
Afro-American gospel music, as Pro 
fessor Crystal does? 

My final verdict is that .the book 
is expensive, uneven and needs to 
be treated with caution on occasion ; 
but at the same rime it is potentially 
stimulating to die general reader 
interested in speech, useful for stu 
dents and a valuable counter 
balance to much current thinking 
and writing on Intonation. 


Erik Fudge 
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The New Grammarians* 
Funeral 

A Critique of Noam Chomsky’s Linguistics 
IAN ROBINSON 

20th November . . £4.50 net 

Why Does Language Matter to 
Philosophy? 

IAN HACKING 

Hard covers £4.75 net 
Paperback £ I,. 50 net 

Dynamics of a Creole System 

DEREK BICKERTON 

£7.25 net - 

Explorations in the 
Ethnography of Speaking 

Editfed by RICHARD BAUMAN and JOEL F.SHERZER ' 

• ‘ Hard covers £9.00 net 
Paperback £3.60 net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDI^JN UNGUJSTICS 14 

ROGER l*AS s and’ JO HN ” M . AN 6 E RSON * 1 . 

1 '■ \ £10.25 net;/ 
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Presupposition and the J 
Delimitation of Semantics 
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I : . 1 - Ward covers £7i0Q net' • 

, - V ; ' ; ; ’’ .. - 'Paperback £2. 95 net . 
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Salutary blit frustrating 


Saying and Understanding: 

A Generative Theory of Illocutions 
by Charles Travis 
Blackwell, £5.00 
ISBN 0 631 15770 0 


.Some .parts of linguistic theory are 
currently in so uncertain a state 
that any contribution to them miglit 
be thought welcome.' Of node is 
this more true than of the theory 
of speech actf or illocutions in- 
herited from Austin's pioneer work. 
The sub-title of Professor Travis’s 
book will certainly arouse hopes for 
relief from this uncertainty among 
those Interested in linguistics gen- 
erally or speech act theory in par- 

■ tictUar. It. should . be made . clear 

■ ht once, then as the author .him- 
self makes clear in his preface, that 
•Ills work must be a disappointment 
if’ it Is approached in that, way. For , 

, if contains, qs he admits, no genqra- 
. tivq. theory of illocutions at all. In- 
stead it considers- a- number of 
mpics "varied enough to show 
many of the sorts of probleiiis that 
arise in constructing such a theory”. 
Thp book is ah Interim, report," on 
these topics, and deals with much 
more than that of illocutionary 
.■force; .. 

O • 11 ••'. i.' • : ■ j *. . v • :'| ■ , 

: Cettaiit' general , principles guide * 
tho selection ’ and discussion of the 
topics, ProFessbr Travis wishes to 
; mp tho variety of features ’ which 
naar on our understanding of what . 

SSL Han jj there are accounts ' 
■’ .St*? ' Wehttwvand ' propdsl- 
tional identity which examine 'and : 
aumiharize 1 distinctive ‘-fcjpeiitrf: of 
; What We say. ; There ate sinUlar . 
JSMaA-* 6 ' underttartding itn'ela- : 

■ tion both to the illocutionary force 
oF . utterances, and fb tlie hidden 
Complexities of eyen simple predi- 

’ f.!Sw^' ea \ pn l it! tllBir , context of 1 
lltterance. In these section Profes- ' 

Vriia?Whtin l . P f a : inly i TO P rcSs ed by - 
' j* i. lt ® " steIu reFei red to as 
tho • JfiqVmOus. uuniber * fef silent ' 
ndjvstmentxwe make In boderhind-' 
^ • di ^ 0U «A' In this'.! 


of Implication. His own account 
of hypothetical suggests that he is 
both critical Of an analysis in terms 
of possible worlds, but also ulti- 
mately willing to accept such on 
analysis in some form. 

Professor Travis's discussion of 
derailed issues is often stimulating, 
but both in detail and as a whole 
the book suffers from a lack of 
explicitness and coucluslveuess. 
Thq account oE hypothetical .is 
sketched rather . than fully drawn, 
aud tho discussion would liavo been 
helped by some reference to, ami 
comparison with, other treatments 
—for example, David Lewis's of 
counterfactuols. T!|e discussion of 
Illocutionary forces admits the un- 
clarity of the notion, but fails to 
replace it with a dear or convinc- 
ing alternative. In some respects 
the account is similar to that out- 
lined by Cohen (in the Philo sop hi. 
cal Quarterly 1964, and Ratio 1973), 
but no such references or compari- 
sons are made. Again, although the 
dust cover emphasizes the author’s 
resistance to a semantic conception 
Df truth, and so presumably to an 
account of meaning in terms of 
truth conditions, his position in this 
respect is n6i explicitly distift- 
g lushed from any Specific version 
of a truth condition theory. There 
is no discussion of, or comparison 
with, such an account as that of 
Lcwte (m General Semantics), and 
-■ ' /?OPWqueutly unclear 

Why Professor Travis ‘thinks Such 
inadequate* or. exactly 
from!? 0WI ? theor y would. differ 

kJS e cemral impression Whlth the 

r«fJL^ e f m l desi f n ? d £o make on the 
J?,.®? ^mense -coni: 


taptunng them iri; some general 

feeHne 'J? 1 ? ' j la - t ard w resist the 
daunting though such 
a task Is, Professor Ti-avis makes it 

rists. In 
of 
by 


. uuncuit oy reii 
IhPtf f r°?h other theorists. 

th2)S 0 ^A e ' tru ^ h condition 
meonsts, and Some recent irork 


Cohen o 

bu presm . 

huatic -Prospect.'- Unlike “these 


ouiub recent \rorK Dy 

njpeech acts, and Kempson 
Opposition, offer a more optd- 

hpncrtiu., 1 - T 
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Style and Structure Id Lit.*, 1 
Essays in the New SWtaSf 8 H 
edited by Roacr Fowler^ 
Blackwell, f^oo. . 

ISBN 0 631 15640 2 '* ' 

The word which come* 
describe this book is p?« ei{ S 
essays seem, as a whoKg'^ 
ful, careful and straighdorfctfiQ 
nlso prosaic and laboured W 
seeing 


]i k? seeing seven 
teachers dissecting the set 3 

robbit-despife theiSS 

UcfionL^one’sriff^ (Sumniiekb lhe start of P ub Ecation twenty years 
the efficient and mzhSZ'] after his Introduction to the project 
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Scots as she is spoke 


The Linguistic Atlas of Scotland, 
Scots Section, volume 1 
edited by J. Y. Mather and 
II. II. Speftcl 

cartography by G. W. Leslie 
Croom Helm, £29.50 
ISBN 0 85664 160 X 


This volume will lead a series con- 
taining the results of the Linguistic 
Surrey of Scotland, Professor Angus 
Uclntosb’s preface congratulates 


castration. 

Two competing 


and forty years after the original 
— -r — ^ feelings / Memorandum by John Orr (to 
douii noted my response louie hi w ^ om the dedication) on the idea 
First, that these are seven enar' of the survey, and promises two 

odvanees ™ ,umes of word ' geo8rar,hy Bnd a 
produce a mo« McuStt H ° f r , !’° nol ° glca ‘ observations, 

live knowledge of how sivk rf dealIn 8 w,tl ‘ Scots material 
narrative really operale ib &« ' (doubtless the Gaelic will follow). 


Donuld Freeman on Dylan 
and Roger Fowler, the editor ofb 
book, on Shakespeare’s Sormti ft. 
managed to persuade me ihn t 
some degree tills objective is ki 


Tho atlas maps the distribution 
in Shetland, Orkney, Scotland (not 
ihe Outer Hebrides where Scots is 
not spoken]), North Ireland and 
North England, of a selection of 


reached. Freeman’s- aoaipii g , Scots dialect words (mostly con- 

it? wmaiuc 1 ” l£33£5 £ : «" ^ e " f,om the . written 

forcemeat of themes seems u a retums mode by correspondents ta 
the best essay in the book, ird k: . * postal questionnaire in the 1950s. 
the standard for the uses ofliqr- Tho body of the work is 123 maps 
tic knowledge In interpreuUoa in conjunction with 90 word-lists, 
Seymour Chatman writes tk is the edited collations of some of the 
essay on narrative voice and itiii . questionnaire returns from which 
continuation of his weil-komiri the mapped items were chosen. 

SE'IiSI 1 ‘Si 52 KStahSft-' TIh? fnt ™ducdon (which serves 

of the best essays on ^tS diffU : ltls nnd t !“j ,e * t I ”!"“■• whIch " d . 11 
modes of narrative presence *Bi farr 7 811 index) is both an apologia 
has yet been written. It isgnsrif ' : f° r the existeuce of the LSS in the 
in the *? speech act” theory die University of Edinburgh and an apo- 
guage developed by Austin « ! logy f or th e unsatisfactory nature 

is proving to be one of thee' “ “ ow f ?°w the editors had 
fruitful areas of linguistics fe t j meet deficiencies caused by 
erary theorists, (miinly, I thinly.: the naive use of the postal ques- 
eauso it is the main area olv tionnaire (a method now probably 
gulstics to theorize the nal^ killed off by the “profitable” 
between the active intentionas?(«* GPO); Thev have done wpII tn mai-P 
a speaker and the formal WM»*. prcsraible totLieynTi ZmS 
bis speech-most of HngwM' . “l, 6 , 0 th ® , 1970 * a b° dy “ f 
content to analyst Obly iV :■ "’"“ r,al collected in the 1950s by 
Chatman, like ' Freeman, bui . 8 scheme devised to the theory of 
ability to make new Hierart^ . the 1940s. put not all their maiii- 
covories on the basis of his W • fest scholarship could compensate 
tic knowledge, and in Lhe sJ 5 ; . for the haphazard distribution pf 

11,6 p"-""- 


graphic variables in the spelling of 
tho questionnaire answers. 

The work is concerned with Scots 
dialect words, words which deviate 
from the vocabulary of the Standard 
English of Scotland. Yet in map 18 
(porridge bowl) Standard English 
basui and bowl are shown alongside 
luggie, coggie and bicker. And in 
the series of words for various kinds 
of dung (s/tif(e) is rare in Scots, 
used by only 15 reporters, even for 
cowmuck, and five oE those were 
North English ; turd in various forms 
is better represented) in maps 6Q- 
63, 68, s hern, clap, plat, arts, dollars, 
tollies, parties, trlntles, purls, dot- 
tles, and their variants, are clcm-ly 
dialect words, manure, dung, muck, 
droppings and dirt are not. 

The word-geography is impaired 
by the distractions of variant spel- 
lings in the material and in the 
mapped result. Variant forms of 
word should have been more rigor- 
ously subsumed rather than plotted 
separately. In many maps this 
obscures the main features of word- 
distribution. In map 38 (a swing) 
we could have done with four 
shadings ( shood , shog, hikie, swap) 
instead of 12. 

The reliance on isogloss analysis, 
not to my taste, causes the maps 
to oinlt the isolated occurrences of 
a word. Absence of information 
from an area on the map may bo 
due to this method — or to the area's 
being uninhabited. A lot of Scot- 
land is. The book obscures this by 
making it impossible to juxtaposo 
and difficult to compare the popu- 
lation-map and the physical geo- 
graphy map of Appendix D with 
the main word-maps. Hence one 
might wrongly assume that thors 
are no native English speakers west 
of the* Highland Line, or that 
semmftt (undervests, which, by the 
way, appear to be unisex in much 
of the country, map 12A) are un- 
known in the Cairngorms. Kilts ? 

The Isogloss effect blanks out 
inhabited areas, too. Map 1 (ankle) 
does not reveal that the word tout/ 
cult/kit etc is as frequent in Shet- 


land as the mapped ankfcr nnd is 
also reported from most parts of 
Scotland. Map 2 (the little finger) 
omits the word cramiie/creeuie etc 
from Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Perth, Stirling, Dunbar- 
ton, Renfrew, Lanark, West Lothian, 
Midlothian, and Northumberland. 
This is a lot. The omissions have 
to be repaired from (he word-lists 
by the reader, with an effort. 

Ail atlas will be judged by its 
maps. There Is some less than excel- 
lent work here, most obvious in 
the clumsy handling of tho Lotra- 
set shading, but also producing a 
list of misfortunes too long for this 
column. Economy should not per- 
suade against the National Grid In- 
dices on every word-map (it appears 
only on the Key Map of Informants’ 
locations which is not to the same 
scale and also lacks the nor tiling 
1050 and the longitudinal tic-in for 
the Shetland Inset) ; or against 
samc-scalc presentation oE the essen- 
tial auxiliary mnps and the main 
word-maps which have repeatedly 
to be compared (the Highland Lino 
which ought to be drawn on every 
word-map appears only In a smaller- 
scale figure, and In Appendix D 
the most necessary “ background ” 
maps aro either largcr-scale than 
the main series or drawn to a dif- 
ferent outline of Scotland) ; or 
against the provision of pull-out 
transparent sheet key-maps, etc, 
samc-scalc, for laying over the word- 
maps as needed. This would be a 
greater economy, saving the leader 
a fortune in tracing-paper and of[- 
set-litho. 

For all that, it is a welcome, 
learned, patriotic, monumental Scot- 
tish book. It is an achievement, the 
end of a beginning in Scottish 
philology, a credit to all those men 
whose names are mentioned in Irj 
It is a generous book In challeng- 
ing the reader to dispute and giv- 
ing him the Information with which 
to do so. It is a veritable com- 
pendium of word-games. Volume 
two, please. 

John McNeai Dodgson 


But iny second response » £ - 
book, alongside a dutiful respw^ ' 
its scientific aims, 
to the emasculated rabbit; i®*, 
reading tho seven essayS <> ne _s / — 
another, that somehow 9 ; 

operation was going on, wfj*!.. Old English Phqnolog 


A pronounced change in talking 


with the need to consider phonetic the traditional formulation, can 
factors (in particular, the distinction hardly be explained on the grounds 
ii-huaan a-hanoa at fho siihnhnnpmir that they belong to different para- 


operation was gums "'•» j*~ “.“Huan rnqnoiogy factors (in particular, uie aisuncuon oarcuy t 

both structuralism Md uia^ oy Roger Lass and John M. Ander- between change at the subphonemic that the 
hnd been vitally reduced. . lea , i aiu ] H t the phonemic levels — it is digms. 

whRt was taking plac^ » gmbridge University Press, £10.25 perhaps significant that Antonsen . 

corporation of the »«t - BUN 0521 20331 X n - 1 — *•> »«•■ «» in 00 

aspects of structuralism 



Tn ba fail . , he Juthora the i r 

8iid Baiinjck do not &ppc&r in the nr af fl i<A anrl Muedflllv in the verv 

FArNirs* mpniHnnl/ahoVe Thus he interesting and perceptive epilogue 
Jo mentioned above, expross consider- 

^ + Slit in rfirt w n «i«h ” S he able reservations about the status 
e + nasal in Old Engl sh can be Qf generativ6 explauatious. They 

explained Just as easQy (as by a r j g | lt [ v emphasize that progress is 
phonetic explanation, that is) I on i m p OSS ible without a far greater 
the assumption that, nasal letraction. un( j ci - s Ending of the child’s acquisi- 
tion of language and of the rela- 
tionship between mental phono- 


linguistic .project . 
book. •; : .. - . Ug. 

Here* stripped 
tic bravura and me 


ipears 

rather. ■ thin . and 
become 1 purely 
never 
Ideology 


ideology 5S . mo|l,odaf ' wd^^Aoujih^Se nutuors uso uie rreeaom mus gamea 

by . Jonathan CuMa 1 cdn 'f '^ ** •“Ihors * state "35!?* H Stt't t0 suggest (hat thererfs. no reason to 
asking , the. w ftfi i ong 4n f * ] 'T 

might < ' = evaluate- -.Tv . *P*Io« Ue *5,®?- diphthongs of OE “ wore phonetic- 

approaches). , . 9N lit te33n? ^tamnStfon'hi f fllfi’ different at all I so long as 

: The book offers, ; rte b °dy ■ of ti ie g worlc tbelr uiideelying representations ro- 

v' ' malned atabfo.' 1 They seemra have 
form: die .thpoty second thougt 
nfal processes of '; ever (just as t 

£ 


sibility.” This is a cur . 
to pre-SaUssuricn linguistics; de 
Saussure’s famous demonstration of 
the secondary nature of the Sans-' 
krit vowel system dependod just op 
tho irreversibility or mergers.' Tho.. 
authors uso the freedom thus gained 


muiiiea sebuiu. ajihj- bbbhi w. 
second thoughts about this, how-. 
* ipeal from time 


that the phpaetic 
reconstructed 
,.u»..u.. w « - ... more complicated 
matter than many scholars realize, 
but Campbell’s suggestion that OE 
.short o was a close vowel is not 
the result of “the cxtrapolutiou 
back into history of nn ethno- 
centric notion ” out a reasonable 
assumption based an tho history 
Of lengthening end shortening.. 
Their suggestion that tha OE r 
which caused breaking was uvular 
(or at any rate velarized Income 
way) rather than retroflex, thus 
bringing it into lino with Z pud ft* 
Is very attractive— though 


sntaf processes of ■: ever (just as“tiiey appeal from time J 8 . '®Cy - 

itulnte the historic . j to ; thne to phonetic natural rioss), J ) n e n ,rl!!?|! ln to n f c jfP , ? iu -- t ‘ ,e 

nrnditAn ftin ■ ubyvde. • •' dncrD<*qE inffir tlirtr tho fact 1 that Jock Of go ml nation of r + 


ime typos ,ot r la a. 
i direction In which 


proceed. 


Alton 


terms or nrmn- • uetntfonnn »nu diwiobuwij t 

^’'^li:.fWi.br r .Ulep. TlriS does away. • q^oetjy wlint one would expect on ' 


C. A.Wd 


LINGUISTICS AND LANGUAGE 
FROM LONGMAN 

Important new works from respected linguists are constantly being 
added to the Longman library of authoritative books on linguistics 
and language teaching methodology. The mo&t recent titles include; 
Longman Linguistics Library 
LLL17 

Spatial and Temporal Uses of English Prepositions 
An Essay in Stratifications! Semantics 

Davicl C Bennett ' Case d E cl itlo n 

LLL18 

The English Verb 

F R palmer Cased and Paper Edition 

LLL19 

Principles of FirlhTan Linguistics 

TF Mitchell Cased Edition 

English Language Serial 

ELS7 

An Introduction to Modern English Word -Forma l ion 


Valerie Adams 
ELS8 

Speech in the English Novel 
Norman Page 

Applied Linguistics and Language Study 
Advanced Conversational English 
D Crystal and D Davy 
Stylistics and tho Teaching of Litorature 
Henry Widclowson 

Linguistic Theory, Linguistic Description and Language Teaching 
Eddy ftoulot Paper Edition 
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Cased Edition 


Cased and Paper Edition 


Paper Edition and Tape 
Paper Edition 


Longman 


Journal of Phonetics 

Editor : M. A. Tatham 

Department ot Linguistics 

University ol Essex, Colchester, England 

The Journal ot Phonetics publishes papers In all areas of 
phonetics which attempt to ; elucidate a theoretical 
problem. Hitherto phonetic laris, lagging somewhat 
behind linguistics in general, have paid relatively little 
attention to research done within a theoretical frame* 
work- Now, however, phoneticians are beginning to 1 
establish coherent theories, to Choose between different 
models and to produce testable hypotheses. This kind oi 
theoretically-motivated approaoh is basic to the Journal. 

Publication : Quarterly 

Subscription : Volume 4, 1976, £13.85 (UK), 215.60 
(overseas) 

Prices Include postage 

Academic Press 

London New York San Francisco 

A Subsidiary of 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Publishers 

24-28 Oval Road. London NW1. England 
111 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 1003, USA 



SPECIAL 

ITALIAN NUMBER 

This week’s issue of The Times! Literary Supplement is 
essential reading for both teachers and students of 
Italian. Its pages are full of, articles and reviews on 
Italian boqks and writing ; , 

Dennis Mack Smith, on Ihe l[fe of Muaapllni 
Arnaldo Momlgliano on Marxism and Ancient .History 
Leonardo Sdasola on Sicilian writers 
Franco Fortfni on recenl Italian poetry 
6, J. Woolf on Italian industrialism 
also 

Carlo CJpolla, O. S. Cftrne*Ross, lgnaz|o S|Ione . 

; and Anthony Burgess ■ 

The Times Literary Supplement 

Available from newsagents, price IBp, 
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Not multidisciplinary 


The Conceal of Structuralism : A 

Critical Analysis 

by Philip Pcuii 

Gill and Macmillan, £4,95 

ISSN 0 7171 0745 0 


In Ills previous book, On the Idea 
of Phenomenology (1969) Pettit took 
Husserl to task for his imiocenca 
of the role that language, n public 
medium, plays iu the structuring of 
private experience. In this latest, 
nook, lie turns his attention to the 
other camp — structuralism — and 

asks how far Its linguistic model 
can apply to disciplines other tit nn 
language! iiu argues that struc- 
turalism bus limits to its legitimate 
extension. While it can organize 
non-nnsiilstic fields for soiniological 
analysis, this analysis cannot, except 
occasionally ut the price uf triviality, 
constitute theory or science. 

He excludes Foucault, Althusser, 
Lucan and In many respects L6vi- 
Slriiuss front the company of struc- 
turalists on the grounds that there 
is nothing In the field that each of 
their studies constitute (“ archive ”, 

“ Ideology ", “ unconscious ", " kin- 
ship systems”, “mythology”) that 
ctinespotuis to the sentence In lan- 
guage. They lack the structural 
units that would allow the applica- 
tion of (lie linguistic model. Even 
if this were true, it might occur to 
the reader tliat the definition of 
structuralism being employed is 
over strict. The enthusiasms of 
French fashion can play fuuuy 
tricks with one’s critical faculties, 
blit Dr Pettit did -not exhaust his 
own considerable analytical powers 
when be dubbed them ell anti- 
plicnomcnologists. 

His book takes tho form of a 
highly cruss-refcreucod and well- 
documented argument tightly 

P acked into four chapters. For 
cult, tile attempt to apply a 
linguistic model of analysis outside 
language proper involves a choice 
between two different analytical 
strategics — syntagma tic and para- 
digmatic^ A syittagmatic strategy 


r lie stylo nf Clmmsky, and what 
Pettit calls 11 differential seman- 
tics ” — u practical old to literary 
n Italy sis. He offers philosophical 

arguments of n sort for claiming 
that the generative-differential, 
syntagma! lc-pnradigmatic, constrain- 
iiig-contrastjiig oppositions are com- 
plementary rather than competitive 
in the study of language. 

After a general viewing of the 
exchange of slogans that sometimes 
seem to constitute the substance of 
dm struct uruiisin - phenomenology 
debate, he works out a map of pos- 
sible types of semiological analysis 
and theory — “suaighr” and syste- 
matic analysis, descriptive and 
generative theory. -These then get 
tested on the Ji'icrary. n on-literary 
pud customary arts — that Is, narra- 
tive, art, architecture, music, 
fashion and cuisine. His general 
line is that the more extreme the 
application of structuralist methods 
lo any of these areas, the more 
implausible or uninteresting it 
becomes. 

Thu chapter on Lovi-Strauss while 
Interesting is not really original, 
nor central to die argument. He 
does allow us to sec, however, why 
the limits of Ids imagination oro the 
only constraints under which LdvI- 
Strnuss works. 

Tho final chapter explains just 
why structuralism, conceived or as 
n model, cannot achieve science out- 
side linguistics. But his account 
of a model ns a systematic metaphor 
(In Max Black's sense) has to be 
filled out with an account of the 
conceptual level at which it oper- 
ates (derived from KBrner). The 
disappointment of structuralism 
applied outside language Is that, 
analyse as much as It will, it cannot 


analyses 1 those rules i of serial 
combination that allow us to 
identify elements by their relations 
in other elements with which they 
can be acceptably combined. A. 


paradigmatic strategy analyses . the 
distinctive features of the elements 
in virtue of which element substi- 
tution can take place. Linguistics 
V s , , structural phonology 
< which Ldvl-Sfrauss takes up) as . . - 

an example of a. .paradigmatic activity, 
strategy, and . two ' syhtkgmadc 
alternatives: ■ generative syntax In 


of analysis. Isolation of strings is 
always a bne-off business, except at 
an uninteresting level of generality. 
That is why “there is an art of 
somlologlcal analysis . . . never, In a 
strict sense*, a science n . 

. In criticism I would sqy that Petb- 
it leaves open the possibility of our 
Intuitions abotu well-formed strings 
outside language becoming sharp- 
ened by practice. If they ; could 
there might be general .structuralist 


theory albeit a fong way of L. This 
Is b terse, punchy little book that 


David Wood 


'ip 



THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY " 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
TRANSFORMATIONAL SYNTAX 
. ADRIAN AKMAJIAN and FRANK HENY . 

" Ajcmajian and Heny have undertaken e .difficult and , 
challenging task (Md. have, believe, succeeded In carry- ' 

, ing It out. The (book) -proceeds systematically from 1 
simple examples to problems of considerable complexity 
<Jhan hear or at .the borders, of. research in the 
'■IS! . J • , ^fle <*f .the presentation is careful and lucid. 
The' basis la developed at each stage for posing the natu- 
ral problems. that; arise at the next level qi complexity.. The ■ 
authors show how. to formulate : plausible If sometimes 
controversial solutions -lo these problems. ... I think 
It la an excellent text."-— Noam Chomsky - £8.00 

THE RSYCHOLbQY OF READING. 

ELEANOR J. .GIBSON and HARRY LEVIN 
< !P **?*■ two psychologist apply principles of cbgnl- 
tlye psychology to undorslandihfl reading. Unlike moat 

aapoplWve .tearhlng: pCadlng lnWvea hlgheWrivp' manthl 
prapeasgs .such 'as .Ihe'-dlaaoVgiy of -releri-arid otter arid ' 
WWWen.\fJf atAiotyrefJ, meaningful Ipformation. . . '. £9.80 - 

■ THE ROLE SFiSPEECH IN LANGUAGE : : • 

■' . Edited by James F.^KaVANACh and '■ '** ' ' 'V 
' V * . tiQhttTIUSrGi.MATTlNGLY V.-. • 

. Derived fmm>iMiiferenpo sponsored In lhe US by-lhe ., 
National .institute of Child Haallh : add Human -Develop-’ ' 
m *h‘. .this book takes tip the proMpms of how and wffliln 
what limit* the acousilo signal, the articulation that pto- 
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A linguistic 
philosophy 


Principles of Firtliian Linguistics 
by T. F. Mitchell 
Longman, £6.50 
ISBN 0 582 52455 5 


Whilst the 15 years since the death 
of J. R. Flith have seen a dramatic 
Increase In activity In linguistics on 
several fronts, Firth's own approach 
and ideas have suffered an eclipse 
which, to those who remember the 
Interest they once attracted, must 
seem hardly less dramatic. To many, 
certainly, It appears unwarranted. 
The object of the present book by 
one of Firth’s sometime colleagues 
is, in part, to “remedy the unde- 
served neglect and misunderstand- 
ing of Flrtiiianism 
Firth's experience led him to a 
view of language essentially at vari- 
ance with tho structuralism of the 
thirties which he regarded as very 
imperfect in its theoretical bases. 
In his own approach to linguistic 
description as the statement of 
“meaning” at “a scries of con- 
gruent levels" a “text" will be re- 
garded as & “constituent of a con- 
text of situation ”, Context of situa- 
tion itself constitutes a level, as do 


nr* are perhaps 

titan Is sometimes thought, but it is 
unfortunate that whilst. .on. the one - 
hand a considerable battery of tech- 
nical language is built up, on the 
other n theoretical tenet that “ there 
is need to recognize indeterminacy 
in the , . . technical language of 
description ” excludes any “defini- 
tion ” of terms. . 

Moreover, various aspects of the 
theory remained for some long time 
Inchoate. (As late as 1957 Firtli 
writes, “ No hard and fast lines can 
be drawn at present to form a strict 
classification for contexts of . situa- 
tion.") For these reasons, among 
others, many attracted to Flrthiau- 
ism by Its scope and humanity have 
been unable to embrace it totally- 
The intending reader must be 
advised at the outset that the con- 
tent Is hot wholly new. Of tlie 
seven sections, four ore re-presento- 
I tlona of papers previously available 
to the. linguistic-, public and pub- 
lished between 1957 and 1973. More 
importantly, therd is little here in 
the wdy of exegesis ■ bf ' Firthiart 
thought or of development or dis- 
tillation of it. For various ; central 
notions, that of level ", for 
instance, which might remain 
obscure, the present book provides 
I little help: level” has only four 

entries in the index. Criticism of 
this kind is turned aside, though, 
by tbe author's description, of the 
book, gs " bPt theoretically orien- 
tated and .ms later recommenda- 
tion to' those interested in' the more 
theoretical aspects of prosodic analy- 
sis to refer to recent writings on 
the subject. , ’* 

Given, these observations, we 
might he pardoned for questioning 
•the Principles /.of the tide. Firth 
himself, though, refers to his 
theoretical utterance as embodying 
“principles of analysis and syn- 
thesis", arid .It is such principle* 
— though unidentified— -that ' this 
volume sets oitt to exemplify. Fea- 
tures familiar to Flrthian students 
are amply presented: close atten- 



[ taginatic plane. Data are drawn itotri 
a ■ wide range of languages,! . : 

1 The author seems to be particu- 
larly wall suited to bis task- in 
.‘thaf he- ,1s Perhaps closor thpn 
8Q*na.. tri Firth's ovra. ; - stance i ' so, 
for example, in the matter of the 
Iftatus of: phonology W an Interlevel 
between phohetics- and: grammar, 1 a 
-osltipft. taken up by the “Neo- 
IrthiaMVhutinot,^ seems, by 
| Mitchell nor by. Firth, ' 

Irideed. some’ of Firth’s yery pdr- 
sdniu: and' reiher cryocative. nnrase- 
blogy haa bcon adQPtbd. without 
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The Uralian 
family 


FJnno-Ugrlau Languages and 
Peoples 

by p. Hajdu 

Mnslateu and adapted by 
G, F. Cushing 
Andre Deutsch, 


ISBN 


£4.50 

0233 96552 


If 

This slate slab was cut early in John Baskcrville's career and ms bn* : 
ded to act as an advertisement for his services : he had still not stttW l 
on a definitive spelling of Ills name. The slab, which was for display lo i ■ ..C'i 

shop-window, is preserved in the Birmingham reference libratyTme ! 

“ John Baskcrville of Birmingham : Letter-Founder and Printer b , k Sirlf 

F. E. Pardoe, published by Muller at £9.50. ' ™ 




No common ground 


Problems of Language and Learning 
edited by -Alan Davies 
Hclueraann, in association with 

SSRC arid SCRE.T3.00 

ISBN 0 435 10190 0 


Tbe relationship between language 
development and learning presents 
a major challenge to psychologists, 
linguists and educators. The chal- 
lenge comes at several levels and 
reflects not a single problem but a 
multitude of problems ; the sheer 
difficulty of mounting the neces- 
sary multidisciplinary . approach 
with die . different vocabularies, 
methods of categorizing and types 
of explanation, the. absence of any 
adequate theory to drive research, 
and often the inadequate specifica- 
tion of the problem to bq addressed. 
This volume is a brave attempt to 
make inroads into a large and com- 
plex area.- 

Based on 'the first of two semi- 


Bruner's chapter is a footnote to ib ) 
effect that he changed his view cl r 
produced a revised paper uiiri 
sadly we are not offered, Instead dt c . 
reader is referred ft a ojpticj 
abstract at the end of the book! Tti>[ 

Is rather unsatisfactory and demon 
from the volume. 

A paper by Speltel on diiboi 
deals with Scottish English in; 
technical manner aud In a pft r 
commentary the discussant; Bran,! 
draws out the importance of p»l 
linguistic factors in dialect Fhi- 
volume on language and [wop 
this contribution is very difficohn 
read-i-conslder .-' tito -■foDojri 
sentence : “ We can tanam 

RP pronunciation' ' of a »j : 
into SSE by following the ■ 
connecting RP and SSB rowj 
and just leaving consonantal S®*.. 
bols as they aroTf. Margaret Cltiit 
essay about research .«* «g r ' 
provides a usoful review- of »W. 
and often woolly bddy -of ; 
and she firmly directs our anwi* . 
to some important : questlwjV 

slori is liotv little wd knoF-Rg, 


. jhe title of this book is a mis- 
.nomer. It should be entitled 
Uralian Languages and Peoples , 
.since the Uralian family of langu- 
•fLifgea comprises two sub-families, 
, Finno-Ugrian and Samoyede, and 
the author discusses both on equal 
^ ; terms. The misnomer is appar* 
. Vently deliberate, because on page 
32 there is a lialf-hearted attempt to 
• justify the use of the terrn Flnno ■ 
Ufflan in the sense of K Uralic 
a term which is American for 
Uralian. ’ 

The book may be described as ft 
scholarly treatise intended for the 
oneral public. There Is nothing 
_3cult in It, though its subject 
mnttor seems exotic. The Introduc- 
tion opens with o discussion of the 
history of Finno-Ugrian philology. 
It Is surprising how long 'ago tne 
relationships wore known— the rela- 
tionship between Hungarian, Vogul 
and Ostyak is recorded by Pope 
Plus It (1405-64). There follows a 
somewhat sketchy general account 
of methods of determining linguis- 
tic relationship, rind a few Uralian 
sound-changes are introduced. 

Part one covers Finno-Ugrian pre- 


tions from ««»« — , — - 
papers and given that ear 
places such high valufl oa 
nc n sor,R Instrument It u 


inttrt* • 


nafs organized - by ' the Scottish -r. 

Council for Research in Education feSSL"! ffiSSJW 
and the Social Sciences Research Writing tackGs very^ereat 
Council in 1973 and 1974, the book Uons from those fu the 
is made up of five essays, two of 
which could best be described os 
theoretical and three as practical, 
though the overlap is extensive, 

and an edltdd ' account of discuss- from the rosearen mjj-ts-: 

Ions centred around the pre-circulri- Britton’ considers thras ; 
ted papers; The editor lit a simple,, the .subject; the wtttinl JJFJiri&ci 
sensible and straightforward intro- . deserlntave 
ductloq Identifies three alms which * ^2mSni 

it was' hoped the first meeting 
would fulfil { ■* it should provide 

sotnri theoretical background to the rejects cniionw uw" w r u qq 
relationship between language and remains to be discoverfa^ 

. . ca- 

,, individuals 

could explore and it Should reveal 
a research area or areas which the 
subsequent seminar could' deal with 
in depth. These are formidable 
aspirations and on, the whole .we 
should . not be too surprised that 
[Xy new cpn- 
ftcuves was 

. , . _ _J the third _ 

we fnriSt wart on the report of ; the mission anr ««^ ta i v« turn 

second ;seroinar r .,' ... , . . matrix. The .idea Igjg* .. nijtk; k . fitter Sa 

In the. .. fire 1 . . paper . .Hallidpy may ■ aid' in Si' 1 A'cautloi 

addresses jumsolf tp the question of linguistics iSvi- .’c , 8yi* jS 


as a social instrument 
Ing .that the topic w » 
attracted relatively Hlt» 
from the . research 


He offers an interesting 
the analysis of v^ttart t® 
how well and In ft 
reflects children’s hablB« 
remains to be discovert- 
remains to be seen.whetlFi 


learning, it should throw up sugges- remains to be 'seen-Y* 1 !^ fted* ^ 
tlona for, major practical applica- and spoken language 
tlonS which interested Individuals the same ' phenomenons*^ t 
could explore and it Should reveal there appears to i be » y. DO t be# 


demoristtated; » - • 
tn Ills Concluding ‘^Tib* 
chairman Bernstein.' 
there is a' need 
tiieoretical work _ in ^ or 
offers as one. 

gastion that aegpisitio® K ^1* 
mission should be s ?^ ra cil«i ^ 


it’SsfflfesE issars is** ^ 

small • change- of everyday , speech portent- and pres® 1 Si; 

tbe deeper patterns; pf. the culture? ’ r could not he ..said clopn^S “ 
proipotneari task-, The attempt,.. exciting or niajorn"^ !j ne .|iiijr- 
proVide -rin ovataJl-view oS the nor can .one Jeel taJJ.;. 

wcfol , conditions : 1 of ; language 1 is . any, rapid major j. 


history; the first point considered, 
in the author’s customary cautious 
manner, is “the primeval home of 
'the Finno-Ugrian peoples”. He 
attaches great importance to the 
ovtdenco of the flora and fauna. 
The areas of distribution of the 
items of these that can be estab- 
lished as known to the speakers of 
the parent-language are plotted on 
a map and he concludes " the home 
of the speakers may be determined 
from the region in which all [items] 
to be found", 

, Hajdu then discusses possible cori-' 
flexions between Uralian- and other 
languages. There are a number of 
exceedingly ancient words common 
to Fiitno-ugrian and Indoeuropean 
(such si Hungarian miz. Finnish 
!!. j leaning honey, cf English 
msfld, honey-drink). It is hot clear 
n.l*. w , “l 630 aro ’. sufficient to 
relationship between Flnno- 
yP l0D ’ and ladoeuropeon, or. 
wnetner it ]« R question of borrow- 
ing. Thera . are many undoubted 

• borrowing from • Indo- 
ll > t0 Finno-Ugrian (such as 

woaoina hundred, cf 
San *krit s«ttd.),- but these are. later, 

■ Hajdu says “the 
oaraoyed language^ possess no Indo- 
European loanwords". 'This Is 
Pnply, untijue, witneae the, well* 

■ '■ S arT, oyede examples nim 

. mwning name and' uit meaning 

S.. ti j. "JS*® IS a connexion of 
.adumbrated, , it la. then 

■ a ® kinguage^,>Pri- 

• San- lododuropean !and Primitive 
DoMiKniw Th I* ' 0 l«o' a strong. 

of a.; connexion with 

■' fa»5SJi»? l^gnage spoken by a 

* people in north-east Siberia. 

ni tS!? 1 * 800 ?Y t0 ma kc rather less 
' Plnn^Ti^? slble connexion.- between 
^nob-Ufertaj) a rtd the !; Turcfc lan- 
Which, was believed- In for 

'#*'**! W 

• covers. “Uralic, and 

: ' Se 80cIety "• on * e , avi ; 

attitude to clottochfono- 
j^t^t t0 ' ^nun-U^tan, 


heroic but not, .Very successful, ■ the 


grig gpal dlscussaqt 


boVlta. practitioners,: a 
1Q0 .words: in re- 
us years ; 

tonaufttlf of two related 

c®i^' ( ^ Pe/ ceht of 86 per. 
IM j" remdln identical after 
■ ve ^s." Such methods, if they 
l on; Would obviously 
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Precise linguistic abstractions 


An Introduction to Systemic 
Linguistics, volume 1, Structures 
and Systems 
by Margaret Berry . 

Batsford, £5.50 and £2.75 
ISBN 0 7134 2902 X and 2903 8 


Systemic linguistics is the model 
of language still being developed by 
M. A. ft. Holliday and other British 
linguists, which was known in its 
earlier stages in the 1960s as scale 
and category grammar or nco-Fl rth- 
ian linguistics since it owed much 
to the ideas of J. R, Firth. Its de- 
scriptive emphasis has been on 
a framework of levels in language 
structure and a major concern has ‘ 
been the synthesis of structural and 
functional approaches to language. 

It was over ten years ago that 
the first broadly-outlined account of 
systemic theory intended for a 
more general readership was pub- 
lished In The Lingttlstic Sciences 
and Language Teaching by Halli- 
day,' McIntosh and Strevetis. Since 
then systemic writings have con- 
siderably developed the theory and 
a variety of applications of it havo 
beeh made. One need only 
enumerate tho topics of a few of 
the major publications to show 
something of the extent of the 


development : the work on 

transitivity and theme, and on In- 
tonation and its relationship with 
grammar ; the fullest account to 
date of tlio grammar of scientific 
English ; a generative systomic 
grammar of a substantia] area of 
English. Systemic descriptions have 
been applied to aspects of child 
socialization and to language acqui- 
sition, and teachers of English or all 
levels have been influenced by the 
work of the systemic-based Schools 
Council Programme in Linguistics 
and English Teaching. Many stu- 
dents have been Introduced to a ver- 
sion of systemic grammar, with tho 
help of the three teaching gram- 
mars of English that havo 
appeared, but none of these has 
dealt In detail with the theoretical 
framework on which the descriptions 
rely. 

Clearly, In vlow of this consider- 
able activity and development, and 
since some of the theoretical publi- 
cations are relatively inaccessible 
and inevitably difficult, an up-to- 
date exposition of systcmics, draw- 
ing together the main threads of 
tho somewhat diversified theory, 
could be a valuable addition to the 
very limited range of published 
material suitablo tor less advanced 
Students. 

Miss Berry's book is intended for 
such students in English depart- 


ments of universities and colleges 
of education. It is not to be seen 
ns a direct contribution to systemic 
rheory, for tho author modestly dis- 
claims any originality in the hook 
and apologises if she has In any 
way misrepresented other people's 
ideas in her attempt to make them 
“easily intelligible to people who 
have little or no prior knowledge 
of linguistics 1 ’. 

Sonic references are made to 
other schools of linguistics in the 
opening chop tors but — reasonably 
enough in such a book— the author 
does not set out to evaluate the 
systemic model against these, 
although some of the main distin- 
guishing features are indicated. 

A succinct account of the systemic 
levels and in ter levels of language is 
followed by the two main sections 
of this volume. The first of these 
Is a detailed and well-illustrated 
account of tho systemic * view of 
structure, together with the related 
concepts of unit and rank. Miss 


Berry dof ends this way of ordering 
hor matorinl as being more helpful 
to readers In that they should find 
tho structural descriptions more 
akin to any previous grammatical 
work they liuve done. The other 
main section deals with tho major 
concept of systemic theory -system, 
a torm embracing the paradigmatic 
options aval lab! o at the various 


levels. Tills lucid exposition fa 
bused primarily, on Holliday's Notes 
on Transitivity ' and Theme but it 
takes account of later work by Hal 11- 
day and others, some of which is 
unpublished. 

The second volume, sub-titled 
“Levels and Links”, will deal more 
fully with levels other than the 
grammatical and with the important 
issue of the relationships between 
tho levels. 

Although the book is not likely 
to be easy reading for Its intended 
public, It prnbablv makes ns many 
concessions to tho reader us are 
consistent with a comprehensive and 
accurate account of the subject. 
Miss Berry understands well the 
difficulties that the student reader 
Is likely . to encounter. She 
repeatedly summarizes and prefers 
to use helpful examples rather than 
definitions. Where definitions nro 
used sho warns the reader when 
they aro <( of the helpful but iuuc cu- 
rate kind ”• 

The student who has workod con- 
scientiously „ through the book, 
preferably with help, will have had 
more than a good introduction to 
systemlcsj he will hove had con- 
siderable prnctlco in thinking with 
some precision about linguistic 
abstractions. 

K.A. J.YcrriH 


Do not write in jargon 


Applied Linguistics and Languago 
L( 

by w. 


Bennett 


Learning 

by W.X 

Hutchinson Educational, £5.75 
&BN 120930 7 

Focus 'on the Learner i Pragmatic 
Perspectives for the Language 
Teacher 

edited by John W. Oiler and Jack C, 
Richards 

Newbury House Publishers Inc, 
$5.50 

ISBN 912066 63 6 


Linguists recently have been paying: 
a great deal of attention to pro- 
blems of language acquisition and 
processes of language learning, 
partly in an endeavour to gain fur- 
ther insight into the nature and 
structure of language arid partly to 
bring the findings bf linguistic sci- 
ence to bear upon a field full of 
conflicting ideas* end ideologies. 
Until recently “applied Hngustics", 
using the term to mean the applica- 
tion of linguistics to language teach- 
ing, concerned itself largely with 
problems of the teacher and what 
he should be teaching. In view ok 
the Increased interest In problems 
of learning languages, it is hardly 
surprising that applied linguistics, 
still striving to prove that it is an 
autonomous subject (which I believe 
it is not), should also turn Its atten- 
tion to the learner rather than the 
teacher. Thd titles of the two books 
under review illustrate this trend 
brit they are very different books, 
pot only in format and layout, but 
alao in content, emphasis and per- 
8pective. 


Bennett's book bwes a, .great deal 
to his earlier , Language 
and . Language Teaching (1968) arid 
is, in .format, a traditional textbook. 
It attempts to taka thb reader right 
through tho whole gamut of linguis- 
tics as applied to, langu^ge teach* 
lag » , Irani general ireparks about 
language and language learning, via 
teaching’ aids, language Varieties, 
•linguistic theories, teaching methods 
arid rirr^r analyse to .linguistics arid 
che teacWrig ’of ijterfUUi'0 r > , . 

:.lhe! book . Attempts to be compre- 
hensive rind to ‘ give a unified plfc 
(ure of applied linguistic theory. In 
hie preface, the author remarks that 
die bbqk Is "the' end of a long , 
bftcUectiuti haul V end in many, ; 
places the exertions of that haul 
idem' to hove prevented the Uutliof 
from oppressing his idoaS. drfriy^ 
arid 1 exalte: W often, . the 
tender has te gge.ss jt:#»t.ls.-im- 


greatest obstacles in formalising the 
objective facts of languago (if there 
are any), but tho reader cannot, 
help feeling that the author is at 
times being choked by his awn 
metalanguage. Tho “ haul ” will, I 
fear, be far too long aud arduous 
For many potential readers, 

There la a great deal of usoful 
and carefully illustrated argument 
in this book and if the reader takes 
the time and trouble to do battle 
with the author’s style he. will be 
rewarded with an exposition of one 
kind of applied linguistics, illus- 
trated- by many examples from 
English,. French arid Germed. To 
derive any real benefit from this 
. book, however, the reader will need 
a fair amount of background know- 
ledge ' of both linguistics end lan- 
guage teaching. 

Whereas Bennett attempts to give 
a unified picture of applied linguis- 
tics as an autonomous subject, the 
collection of readings edited by 
Oiler and Richards does just tliq 
apposite t it presents the reader 
with the cut and thrust of different 
points of view about language and 
the way It Is acquired. In many 
ways this gives & truer picture of 
the real situation In the world of 
applied Hngustics. The seven she- 
tfons of the book include articles 
by protagonists of .various attitudes 
to- the subject. Chomsky's article 
(1966),' for example, is followed by 
an article by Oiler, specially written 
for this collection, which presents 
an entirely different point of view 
from that of Chomsky. The articles 
are well chosen, and are linked by 
a. unifying pragmatic theme as. 
suggested by tlie subtitle.: 

Iri addition to tile short tatty 
duedons written by the editors for 
each .'section, section ono or th*. 
book Itself provides a good back- 
ground for the perspective with 
which .to view the, other coiitnbif 
t Ions.’ . The . bibliographies - pro 
variabls. ranging from non-Cxirtenl 
to very -firth mid perhaps the least 
useful parts of the bo, ok, bearing 
in ml ml that this Is. not a textbook 
but .a collection of readings, are 


Reviewers 


G. H. Bird Is professor of philosophy 
at the University of Stirling nnd 
author of- “Theory of Knowledge ” 
and “ Philosophical Tasks ” ; 

Brian Buttcrworth Is university 
demonstrator in psychology at Cam- 
bridge where he lectures on psycho- 
linguistics and researches Into 
speech production j 
John McNoal Dodgson is reader In 
English at University College Lon- 
don and has published four volumes 


of "The Place-Names of Cheshire": 
Donald MacRae is professor of 
sociology at the London School oC 
Economics ; 

A. 8. C. Ross lias recently retired 
from the professorship of lluguistlct 
in tho University of Birmingham \ 

F. C. Stork Is director of the lan- 

S centre at the University of 
eld and author of the forth- 
coming “So you want to learn « 
language ”• 



focu? upon tko 
rec0mrt?nasd to 


learner, , can - be 
teachers and stri* 

F,. 


dents, A statement by, W, F, 
Mackey, in . the first article of the 
Collection ««? . the tone and is u 
good ortampld of tho. knid.'qf, sound 
common sense to be found in 
various ports pf till? book t “ Old 
Ideas about language do not bo- 
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A HISTORY OF. ENGLISH SPELLING D, Q.Scragg 
This book traces the history of English ’spelling from the 
Anglo-Saxons' adoption o/ the Roman alphabet to the 
present day. Dr. Soragg shows the influences on modern, 
usage of native French and Latin orthographies and . 
dtaoussee changing Icfeaa of correctness In spelling 
du ring the last 400 years. Cloth £2.20 Hot, paper £1 .20 
het . . ; . • 

SIR GAWAIK AND THE GREEN KNIGHT edited by 
W. R. J. Barron The first volume In a new series of • 
bHlngual medieval texts gives the original en laoe to the 
modern translation. It will be particularly useful to . • • » 

students In sixth-form and first-year university classes 
who are just beginning to explore medieval literature. 
Manchester ‘medieval classics Paper £1.75 net • cloth 
edition December £4.50 net ■ - 

PIERS PLOWMAN SELECTIONS FROM THE B-TEXT 
edited by Stella Brook This third volume in the bi-lingua) 
Manchester medley#! classics comprises selections ! 
based upon the Laud MS of the * B 1 text. By Judicious 
selection the editor has been able to range more widely- ' 
than the Prologue and Passus hVII which form the basis '' 
of most student editions Qf Pfers PlcWmat)^ The best; ,r 
known' passages from Paasi/s l-yif Bre fncludati but m'orb 
than! half the selections ere from' the later' pert Cf the ;‘ l 

■ poehn. r CI6tH £4.B0 nSl, paper £2.00 riel ... 

-PAINTING' AND THE NOVEL Jeffrey Moyers Astiidy. 
of three groups of related novels by Hawthorne, James, 

1 Foreter.and Lawrence, HuySmansj Proust and 
! Lampedusa, Dostoyevsky, Camus and Mann, who use 
actual paintings to form a symbolic core of meaning in •/ • 
their works. Dr,' Meyers anei^sea their. novels in . 
coniunotion with the pairings and shows how one can ! 
explain the other. Cloth £4.60 net, paper £1.95 net * 

CRITICAL GUANTERLY ' edited by C. B. Cox and 
A. E, Dyson For 1,6 years Critical Quarterly has been ;!!• 
selling: to large numbers of teachers preparing Students '! 
for ' A ' level Engllsh. Emphasis falls about equally on J; 
modern writing and the mainstream literary and cultural , , 
movements of the past. Each issue .ip elides new poetry ;/ 
and many bf the best poems dftbcehtfyears first 5? 
appeared In Critical Quart $rfy, f- : l07o sOpsctiptfoft £3.6# 

MANCHEejliB UNIV EpSlT^ JWlESS '• r ' ' ' ‘ 

' fejeferd : BdiSdf: Mah oh r : *Mif 3 P42 • ■ 
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THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT a< lf|] 



Allen B. Veaner, director 
of bibliographic services 
Stanford University Libraries 
and editor in chief “ Micro- 
form Review ”, begins this 
supplement on microfilm 
with an article on micro- 
techniques in American 
higher education, explaining 
the history of microforms. 

He also examines the 
characteristics, advantages 
and disadvantages of micro- 
forms and their future in 
the academic community. 


In pursuit 
of an 


optical grail 

Micrnphotogrupliy was originated by 
a distinguished English instrument 


(tinker, John fieri jam in Dancer, in 
1839, and developed by him to a 
high degree of technical perfection 


in 1850s. The suggestion of employ- 
ing this now technique for educa- 


tional und research purposes fol 
lowed almost immediately, when in 
1853 Sir J. F. W. Hcischol urged 
use of (lie new medium for the pub* 
location of scholarly and reference 


works, such as encyclopedias, nt- 
taules. 


loses, and logarithmic 
Despite Her schema brilliant and 
singularly foreslghtcd suggestion, 
microfilm remained but a novelty 
for decades. Early In die twentieth 


century, a few pioneers had exploi : 
tod its potential by reducing to 


miniature form manuscripts in 
archives. 

Pructicul . niicropliotpgraphy be- 
came a possibility after 1925 — the 
year, when um at cur 35mm plioto- 


bccame a reality with the 
imroduciion of the' compact, preci- 
sion Loica camera. Within 10 years, 
large scale high production appara- 
tus had been developed by the major 
photographic mumiractiu'ers, especi- 
ally Kodak, which became a leader 
in the field. It was therefore not 
until the mid-1930s — 80 years after 
Herschel’s work had been published 


—that microfilming could begin to 
be of . practical service to higher 


education on a large scale. 

One of the first really significant 
events In ni i crop ublish ins occurred 
about- 19.16, when Rccordak (a sub- 


sidiary of Kodak created exp res si 
made availalria on 35mm microfilm 


for marketing Its microfilm services 


the complete New York Times from 
1914 to 1918. 


The value of micropubllshlng 
newspapers was recognised immedi- 
ately by the academic community, 
whose members could not hove been 
fond of working with huge bound 
volumes of deteriorating newsprint. 
Harvard University Library in 1938 
organized its Foreign Newspaper 
Microfilm Project, which was to rev- 
olutionize the distribution, storage, 
and use of foreign newspapers in 
research-libraries. This project even- 
tually' became a rout. i no programme 


Mansell 



are already widely-known for the methods and . j 

techniques they have developed for the 
photolithographic publication of the British Museum \ j 
Genera/ Catalogue of Printed Books and The National'. | 
Union Catalog , Pre - 1956 Imprints. N ow they can of fer a • 
microform production service for all kinds of .material j •: v . 
ranging from printed Works to writtendocurnehts. In { . 
particular, f hey. have a'wicfe experience of reproducing Jri 
economi cfijly viable form valuable add frag ile records ; '. 
which.it wpuld riqt.be possible tb Issue by m ea ns of ' 

mpre copyentibnal processes- Duplication is available " • 
on tllazQ and silVer-ballde material. '•* V , 


' ; ' i y>. I j\ -l - •' : t ’ / v;. -. . . - r •;•» ; . . r , • • ‘ 

•:* :i . - s ■- v. k v .y,, \ ■'< 

For further Information, please cbntacV: ; *=: • '» ■ ■' ?•' *•••. * 



. 35-3,7 Wlli.iam Road « 

■ ' London NW13£R ; 

Telephone: 0J *387045 f • 
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.'?f 1 ,ox|?p;^d;Micr 6^ .pu'E 


• ^lua Boan Sjreet ' V : W:. .Teif 

niwiiir -;(0888i ; ythn'i t«iex. 

* SJvff Oxio/d oki *4 ey 1 1 = : A mw 

pi: the Black wall Group ' V 
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administered by the (US) Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries. 


In that same year the first modern 
micropublisher. University Micro- 
films, was founded. The firm an- 
nounced its intention to miciopub- 
lisli every English language imprint 
from 1475 co 1640— a vast project 
which is still under way. 

Since these early days hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
books, journals, diaries, archives. 


scrapbooks, manuscripts, newspapers 
— even rhe specimens of several her- 


baria — have beep niicropublished 
and made available to scholars and 


libraries throughout - the world. 

Technological developments con- 
tinue apace. In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s there appeared the ultra- 
fiche — a microform in the shape of 
a small, oblong, transparent card 
containing up to 3,000 images re- 
duced to pictures as small as those 
made by Dancer over a century ago. 
Yet the practicality of high reduc- 
tions for ordinary academic usage is 
coming into Question for many 
reasons, not the least of them 
serious deficiencies in some portable 
reading equipment and failure to 
take into account human factors in 
the reading and research process. 


Unattainable fantasy 


It seems that technicians and mar- 
keting managers were talking largely 
to themselves but not to actual and 
potent In 1 users of high reduction sys- 
tems. In fact, low to moderate re- 
ductions have proven beyond all 
doubt their eminent suitability for 
source materials intended for the 
educational market, and it is very 
doubtful whether these ultrafiche 
will over achieve wide popularity, 
unless certain critical optical, mech- 
anical. and indexing problems are 
solved, perhaps .with computer 
assistance. HerscheTs pocket en- 
cyclopedia indeed remains the un- 
attainable fantasy. 

What is a microform?" A highly 
reduced photographic image, usually 
of text, which requires an optical 
device in order to be read. Like 
computer • tapes, microforms have 
been called by some an “invisible 
product ”, because , they cannot be 
used without equipment. ' 

Microforms exist In two basic 
formats long strips of unperforated 
lGitim or 35mm film wouhd on 30 
meter rolls or flat sheets of film 




Pl»a£q.ask for detailed (mthlogud of.hafdwart and supplies, .< 

’•V ■ • i OM»-el'prlWimoitiqn miorpineKtf ** * * -* V ' } -i ; ;■ 

• . J brgiolaed . tomprahenaiy a ooUftoiion* oLroprtpja.’ '; . *1- ..*_*• . ' 

-V .. *.Ar«hlv*a and source documents / V - • t * . 

• V jo' faollllirtpibMafoh. Meny-coltediloM tiaad.jllrnltid tor bubiU 

v pailop iyjd eeptirlty. flaMe flnqdlte.^Pd-Ut ’ J / sj-?. 
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105mm by 148mm, typically carry- 
ing seven lows of 14 images, 98 m 


ng seven rows of 14 images, 98 in 
ill., (There Is - a third format carry- 
r ng but a single Image mounted fn 
a computer tabulating cprd, but this 
Format is - exploited ■ almost exclu- 
sively In Industrial and defence ap- 
plications,) Images may ,be posi- 
tive or negative (white text on black 

L n J, nn ...LJ\ U..4 - ?" _ m 


background) .... 

which Is superior Is probably "not 


but the " question of 


resolvable; each has Its adherents. 

•Today, a galaxy of expensive, high 
precision equipment ils essential to 
produce high quality .microforms, 
particularly from .very -smell type- 
fonts. Yet evqn notk, tylth all the 
trappings of • technology at one's 
-command, capturing on microfilm 
the delicate nuances of the author’s 


hand in a manuscript ia: still Consid 
ered more an. art .thqp,;a science 


^Tn any event, creating microforms 
from •' retrospective' ' publications 
remains an extremely labour-inten- 


sive^ activity! Occasiop^ly. pne runs 
abroad schemes to microfilm all the 


J, -IT i , miwuiuui-qii iui 

book»<m the Library. of/Congress 07 
the Bndah.-Muieum, The suggestion 
has - even been irtadd to make avail- 
able the ' contents of the Harvard 
University Library anywhere in the 
world for $15 per volume. All such 
far-fetched schemes overlook the 
|- .^avy labour costs Incurred in creab 
ing microforms from inkprint cop; 
The costs to -undertake sue., 
immense projects .at ; to day’s prices 


hp take rt ; seriously; a? ' th'ey~Vvould 
run Into . 'the: -tens' • "and hundrb'dij 
of .mlllfons ’of- "dollars. - 

. Pitentinl' uses, a're very numerous 
bUt somedrbefc doqntth the Aeeda of 

SUDStaiUlad COnfHcha rireAfninoi tn tha 



saving iri kpace arid 
all 14' positive -pn 


Jlot 

s^tibutiy misleading tb regabd the 
microform as- ahythlbg’ other than 
ri mixed blessing fooftie might soy 

■CurseV. 1 ; . » ■■ i |V - 


Costa . 
It tvbuld- be 
tb yegaba the 1 


' dooslderatiori 

r TO: a rfrai h latratoi'i .-. but on* 
or^nernlljr: 'llttlb ’ Interest 'to the 
nation. , Retiring.^vqlu tnlnous Sets 1 of 
jo tiniATs froth a library’s bookstoefe 


can free space for current imprints 
but is likely to cause an uncomfort- 
able shudder among historians. 

<9 Reduction of binding costs — a 
factor of increasing Importance as 
the costs of labour and materials for 
binding escalate. Savings are par- 
tially offset by the need to buy und 
maintain special reading equipment 
and to staff the microform collec- 
tions. 

• Preservation — to extend the life 
of materials printed nil highly tran- 
sitory mcdiii, eg, newsprint and 
other wood 'pulp papers; to reduce 
the wear and tear on fragile 
originals by making available 
accurately reproduced substitutes. 
9 On demand copying — to dissem- 
inate selectively part or all of u 
corpus of material to .nny part of 
the world, where it may Be con- 
sulted In the privacy ot home or 
office and without the expense or 
inconvenience of travel to distant 
points. 

On demand copying may also be 


employed to produce full-size, bound 
facsimiles one off from suitabl 


pared 

Xerox 


microforms 


Copyflo(R) 
type of service. whit 


u y pre £ 

by means of 

equipment — a 
_ which has been com- 
mercially available for nearly 20 

years. 

• Micropublishing — to make avail- 
able multiple copies of collections 
otherwise impossible to obtain or 

which are not marketable in hard 
copy. By means of. its “.collective 
capability ”, micropublishing can 
bring together into a single corpus 
related materials from a diversity 
of sources. . 

_ Continuous revision of data basos 
— through computer-generated 

microforms, to produce promptly 
and regularly continuously updated 
files or comprehensive data bases, 
such a9 financial, personnel, census, 
or bibliographic data. Such date in 
microform consume substantially 
less space than their paper counter- 
parts and are . relatively ■ easy to 
Vhei ' 


store and 


When issued, 


transport 

_ 1, Wl 

duced Indexes in nard 
files may be more convenient 
use than paper 


copy, such 

ile 


to 


• Comparative iuexpenslveness of 
" i — to make large quan- 


dlsseini nation . 

tides of material available cheaply. 
For example, the average price per 
title in the Kress-Goldsmith collec- 
tion is only 6Qp. 

.The disadvantages - of microforms 
are strikingly self-evident. Yet "III 
the face of well organized promo- 
tional campaigns, the scholar and 
student may be too embarrassed to 
point out what would be clear " to. 
any child. 

One cannot annotate microforms. 
Comparison bf texts — surely the 


r35Bs;*s«ate 

mg collections, such ai'iS^ 
or long runs of journal*^ 
script,, where 
sequence is mandatory * ‘ 
Simultaneous publication 

lafprLl . I 


large body of mateffS “! * 
form along with a dSSuJjJj 


fully integrated hard cony izr 
a growing trend, particuUfiLi , 8 
complex area oi goSSS ?. ^ 
nients. Tills is ~ > ■ -- Mlt 


nns is an indliitiim * 
the micropublishina BHjft 

SK..5!S« to *.w UnuBlU 


publication of material!, 

«llf|-|/-w>n, H C I. * a 


men 


sufficient. - Software -' mm J* 
pauy. the whole to tZSP. 


efficient key to its contend 
Uncertainties as to h 0 w caw.i 
legislation will finally deft 
communications and copyS 
nology continue to hold bacKJ 
a much 


mentation on 
application of oilcro 
coin-ln-tlie-slot micro 
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Not merely 
a smaller 
kind of book 


Bernard Williams 

semlunting m-aphfc infowiatioa £ 
the economics of pubibhiia When we come 

assure nno i-hino-'-tk. 


keystone, of much scholarly research 
•—is all- but impossible. 

The • patron Is totally dependent 
upon machines, many or wliidi havo 
hardly been designed With academic 


use in mind and some of which lack 
the moat '. obvious attention to 
human factors. - - » 

While >a book can be used (ond 
carried) almost anywhere and read 
In auy convenient position, micro- 
forms .generally pamiot. 

Microforms are ■ characterized by 
a somewhat- greater - degrea of 
fragility than books and too small 
images are susceptible to damage by 
scratching 
dr,. use on 
meat. • 

Many Microforms are So serlbusly 


to view the mid- 


- , — nifl. it ■■ - 

. mmg: the cola i J97()s in retrospect It may be seen 

not be a penny, A rising Nnibtyfj i5 t ]ie time when major changes 


about literal'' 


7 property rights ibom-. 
.authors and the developnua Jf 
machine-sensitive p'roaertv mail 


mucnine-sensitive property uurLl 
on printed materials (accomwrftt 
by compact “meter mden^! 
copying machines) are certais rv 
keep the costs of access to lulu 
matlon high— no lnattcf hot? cbeu 
the manufacturing cost becomn. 


In the technical ares, dm w' 
note that colour microforms kt’ 
come down in price and are to. 
achieving fairly, wide use, 
cularly In programmes ol 
and medical education. 


Performance failure 


io the way information is published 
and distributed began to take place. 
Ai in maoy similar situations, the 
technology to realizo' such changes 
became available much earlier and 
initially seemed unlikely to affect 
the monolith of traditional publish- 
ing lo any significant degree. 

It may well be, however, that 
the present problems of traditional 
publishing-compounded of rising 
production and postal costs as well 
m demand reduced by the economic 
recession — linked to the Increasing 
use of newer methods of multiply- 
ing the written word will provide 
a catalyst producing major changes 
in the patterns of publishing and 


The recent advances in bid}, 
facturlrig lightweight, cheap oifo! . information dissemination 
form reading machines an i»W p or centuries printing has re- 

gratifying. Moat of these ouchfe 
are easily portable bat are imiii 


malned unchallenged - as the sale 


mt r ? mukiplyU * 

Throughout Its history in tt> . word; -the assumptions of printing 
education, the microform has taT technology have provided the 


the 


ing computers 
problems, the 


to daily, pr»« 
distance btt«^ 


prospect 'gild reality In mlcrufci 
utilization seem* almost. U P 11 


. oumupuuiK I,u uuiuoBt) uy 

frdqi improper handling 
poorly Maintained oquip- 


laxjklne in< elementary -bibllogiaphic 
.controls and. do noi hay*. .even the 


most pi'ltnltive indqxlng that It is 


jut ihiposslble todotermlnc their 
existence, or’ if once obtained,. find 
quickly the exftfct item of. Hit Brest. 


Browsing impossible 


; Because- they compriso -so - many 
■ft look 'alike »*, objects.flloabf bilcro 



self-service. in lhrge • microform col- 

](3CudU6 a V.1 *. • '\i ; ' • 


. Finally, , it,. is , practically impos- 
slble to brpwse« tn rough-.mii " 
bs*:arf 6 lie - brows 6s' : 


Jeroform 

collections: :as- 6ne brows6s 
a collection of books: 

V Th6 rlsirtgico^t'.of. 

riper-, led some publi?liers to mic 
|lun- length^' tabular.- data darw 
om , ah, author’s mamt^rjpt ! an 


rapjoduefr the results, as jhid-bflche; 
inserted : in a pocket “ affixed 1 to die 
'book. Similarly,* wherever tfte 'edh- 
Ingprocess, has .’been cdnmiitaHzed- 
text;. if, avalhibla !ln macnine- 
readable fprih, it^ij .possible to by 


ksJSS' ■ trpnsRriTenl; microfiche - Is 
t&plply gening ^cendaRcy 6vet| the 
Once ; veijr •• popular 1 mlcrB-opaque. 
form, chiefly because of' the in- 


today as It did t lri HarschePs 
Part of the problem may « 
buted to the fact that me ®“J}- 
and developers of nucrofanp ^n- 
irient and ays terns rarely^ { 
depend upon their own proqua-j 
Another factor hr 
limited success ia a- failure i to 


education, the microform 

afflicted with a malaise familwtij cornerstone for tne n 
computer users: the falluiry dustry, the way in which informa- 
performance to live up tabt;; lion ls presenied atld - £or 

jsgSf tftifaft; w 

r - -- J - ,, “ Tb« classical situation: is now 

chan^ng rapidly: " printing — a 
sjieciaUzed and therefore necessarily 
centralized process t- is Increasingly 
affected by competition from newer 
muJuplication technologies.. Most 
■of the newer technologies replace 
the pro-printed edition by the prt>- 
.ductlon of copies on demand; many 
°*-lbem are capable of decentralized 
operation' using unskilled operators 
« user points, while one-— micro- 
lorm reproduction — adds to all of 
assets - the advantages and 
ouad vantages of miniaturization. 

Microform technology * (increas- 
jw r *fSfred to as micrographics)- 
origins In the early develops 
,,, . . , d - n ^ -r- • ?, wta . b 1 photography which,, took 

Hbrnry . has , ^ ^Keiln the, first half of'the nine* 

fufiy ’ pursued by^ a handful *«nth century. Initially — and then 
fully pursuee^u^ j „ Jot until the First World War high- 

Wted ti\e problems — its use lor 
^plications . v(as limited to the 
Wwarvation. of- rare items. In the 
|3i0s the advantage^ of "microforms 
«Pf Reissuing scholarly material in 
Wwj tides too limited - to justify 


stand that : the medlinn ^ 
limitations. When. M 


severe unumumn.- — , al wi 
coupled with the stubbarajodag 
in somo quarters that 


replace paper” or thst^jjj 
l£ obsolete” or worsen 
forma ore . merely; now . | 
small”, doom is a certain^ ^ 
Evaiv slnco ! Hertoi e j. 

the - 


Ever slncp 
the concept or , 

has -Wen «• 


behaviour intp their - 
Is this . . failure to 
ergonontic aspects , ,» e bstsrk 
which has been *»:%** *^ 


and spoke pf tpe . 
prin ted book ' . ; f ill J® 8 1 

- “ in did M •! 

need to havb on' 
tiriy deVito witil .a«^r^" 
16ver.”* W- be ® 

. Today, no one .n«ej* [ 6 f. ^ 

ot, the staggering fldrnwj ™ 

■now being P«bllMied 

world.'- And tlm " tiny 


t*| 


world.- Ana tn* 
become, the transUwr 
no storehouse 

ledge. In deed t t_here ^ 




Pjindng were exploited by. a'nura 
OW of entrepreneurs and jttlcro 


SaVditftoiu« 

I tne man-machlne int^ , ,^ pw, 
trt-action of creW»« ? J 
Jess matter.; !. 


PobUshlog proper was born. 

! J , l nc i i then. If . the mitoopubilshi 
.•E-5*^ has failed to- live up « 
gf.Vtedlcdona for the near total 
'.^ajurizadan ; : of -our" stbdlarly 
hf • . ma ^ ^ Fremont , Rider. 
-■a 8 2fc» m :!wh .grown consistently 
.■W .stsadtiv "'dgrlriH - a ■ 'time ..when 
aj /publlsning was 1 ’ also 
, Now with : conventional 

S in difficulties, the micro- 
industry iu, Biltalh- : is 
, to bd 1 achieving; ; bn 

iffilj^.sJSPWtia. small 


suited ta large or difficult originals. 

Foi' i more straightforward 
material there is an Increased ten- 
dency to use 16mm roll film. Tbo 
smaller size is associated with more 
modern, less expensive reader 
equipment and offers Increased 
scope for cassette or cartridge load- 
ing, an advantage somewhat offsei 
by tho industry's belated niovu 
towards cassette and cartridge stan- 
dardization — no microgranhic com- 
pany apparently possessed tho fore- 
sight exhibited by Philips in tho 
audio-tape field. 

If ‘f. is V? ki “S at Mtosy too far to 
see all roll film as an equivalent 


stage in bibliographic development 
the medieval scroll it is 


to the medieval scroll it is certainly 
true that the linear arrangement 
of something in the region of 600- 
2,000 pages scarcely commends 
Itself for popular use. That being 


so. it is increasingly clear that the 
microfiche is consolidating its posi- 
tion as the most ubiquitous of the 


microform media. 

Microfiche arc now used for a 
very wide range of purposes rang- 
ing from computer controlled 
storage in* advanced information 
retrieval units tn use by individuals 
in the school or home. For publish* 
ins purposes virtually all micro- 
fiche are now limited to the singlo 
size of 105 x 148mm (the Inter- 
national A6- format) but within that 
size a number of formats are por- 
mltted. The popular format for 
most publication purposos is tho 
24X reduction microfiche which 
holds the equivalent of up to 98 


A4/quarto pages (tho slightly older 
fiche remains compatible 


60 frame 

with tiie 98 from a fiche on most 
readiug equipment). 

For material produced directly 
from computerized data it is com- 
mon to use higher reductions pro- 
viding up to 300 pagds per 
microfiche. Certain proprietary sys- 
tems use even higher reductions to 
attain 3,000 pages or more. In 


addition 'to providing a publishing 
medium, microfiche can be dupli- 




* rtr- ._ 


Illustrations made from microfiche editions. 


Original inicropublisliing denotes 
another new segment of the busi- 
ness whore the microform version 
is the only version published. 
Advantages over simultaneous 
publishing reside in the fact that 
the publication can be arranged 
specifically to suit the characteris- 
tics of microfiche while concern 
about the effects of competing ver- 
sions are avoided. A notable example 


of original micropublishing is pro- 
vided By die British Library's Books 

* — 


in English publication issued on 


hi|h. reduction microfiche. 


cared on-demand by libraries for as 
little as 5p oach — about one tenth 
of a penny per page. 

Although technology may con- 
ceivably change the situation within 
the next decade virtually all origi- 
nal recording takes place on silver, 
halido film. For the production of 
duplicates, however, silver linlide 
has long since lost its monopoly and 
large quantities of duplicates are 
distributed on diazo film or, to a 
lesser extent, vesicular film. The 
two' newer materials Offer substan- 
tial- advantages over silver halide 
film in that they are cheaper '(diaza 
especially so) and much more con- 
venient, to produce. Use of the tradi- 
tional silver however remains 
essential where archival properties 
are required— little objective infor- 
mation is at present" available about 
the lifetime in use of either of the 
newer materials. 


Utility micropubllshlng Scarcely 
qualifies as publishing proper since 
it is concerned with the distribution, 
usually within an organization, of 
parts list, service manual and simi- 
lar data. ’ Microforms (usually 
microfiche or cassetted 46mm roil 
film) are now iri del y usod by 
motor manufacturers, airlines and 
public utilities for distributing in- 
formation to agents or to service 
men. Utility micropubllshlng is 
the more attractive area for 
equipment manufacturers because 
it provides the source of large 


single orders, sometimes running 


iota thousands of units, fur vending 
equipment. 

The newest area involving micro- 
publishing is concerned with tho 
combining of conventional and 
mlcropublishinB techniques to pro- 
vide completely new Infovm&tiau 
packages. One aspect is exempli- 
fied by the synoptic journal. 

Tho idea here is that with special- 
ized journal publication becoming 


Increasingly marginal the needs of 
individual users could bo met more 


economically by a Journal contain 
Ing substantially shortened articles 
The synoptic journal 


or synopses. 

would then be hacked up by Tho full 


text on microfiche (or ultcrnatlvoly 
miniaturized offset) available on 
damn ltd from appropriate libraries 
or the original publish 
Chemical Society Is 


tiblishcr. The 
one organize 


lion which iccontly announced Its 
intention of publishing a number of 


synoptic journals. 

Micropubllshlng is not without its 
own quota of problems. In u busi- 
ness ultimately dependent on . the 
provision of low cost rending equip- 
ment, inadequate priority is attached 


to standardization and, equally im- 
portant, to stabilising standards over 
a reasonable span or time. Quality 


control in the production of micro- 
forms is sometimes lacking— like die 
wartime black market sardines 
which were not intended tn be eaten 
one sometimes gets tho impression 
that producers do not anticipate 
tliut microforms will be read. 

Microforms havo also suffered 
front the assumption that they arc 
situnly miniaturized versions of con- 
ventional publications — the fact tltut 
they need significantly different 
treatment in both typography and 

g eneral presentation is being 
elatedly recognised. 

The National Reprographic Cent re 
for Documentation has been very 
nctivc In specifying both the biblio- 
graphic requirements of the media 
ond the technical requirement? of 
reading equipment. We still need to 
know much more nhnm the funda- 
mentals of reading from screen 
images. 


As_ one of the media easily dupli- 


cated or printed out on demand, 
microforms pose many problems for 



copyright nre to be preserved (he 
mechanism will- havo to bo drasti- 


cally changed to capo with modern 
no 


dissemination technology. 

Traditionally, tho case for micro- 
forms has been bused on hhe trad* 
Ing of certain obvious advantages in 
tho storing and distribution of in- 
formation annum sonic marked 
disadvantages, com pared with the 


printed pngu, at the mo moot of 
reading. With improvements in tho 


equipment, media and presentation 
the gap in acceptability is tending 
to narrow. It may conceivably nar- 
row much furthar if early evidence 
that children read as readily from 
screens as front books continues 
to accumulate. 


The author is director of the Natio- 
nal. Reprographic Centre for Docu- 
mentation, Hatfield Polytechnic, 


400,000 volumes 




There are several fairly distinct 


categories of mlcropubllshlne : 
Retrospective mlcropublUhing is the 


traditional category dealing with the 
publishing or reprinting of older 


matorial . collections originally -pub- 
lished in conventional form. One 


major segihent (s concerned with 
the issuing of back runs of periodi- 
cals and newspapers on microform. 

The reissuing of serials on micro- 
form Is dominated In. Britain by 
University Microfilms Ltd (a Xerox 
subsidiary) but recent trends have 
seen .a number of notable conven- 
tional publishers and reprint houses, 
move Into the field under their own 
names. The other segment, is con- 
cerned with the publishing of com- 
plete ■ collections of archival 
material," • . 

This part of the business tends to 
be mane up of smaller- companies 
Which locate suitable Archives,' carry 
Diit any necessary arranging' and 
indexing and publish them nn film, 
■microfiche br.mlcroopaques. Typi- 
cal recent examples ctjmprisa q 
collection- of art catalogues from 
Chadwyck-Healey/ a collection of : 
thlets froth the Lambeth Palace 
r Cathedral 


pamp 
arid Lincoln 


libraries 


thflriri 

from World Microfilms, a catalogue 
ybdrill pftpeM and corres- 

rora Mansell und a Middle 
i File ftorii. University 
Microfilm* '■ ^ ■ •" 



af micrdform versions ot 
periodicals simuhaneous y^th tho 
conventional version. AUhough this 
hai'bton haudienppen by un 
fclr^nties aboift the ■ e^omjg. ot 


3? -ws- 

reasonable ■ ^ipg^V'®rid 


IOC has been filming rare materials for you on mi- 
crofiche, from rich libraries fn Europe and North . 
America, for ,17 years. • • - 

There are monographs and serials in almost evety 
field, .The selection of titles has been done by spe- 
cie listtat the .invitation oi IDC. 

The catalogues for the Various subjects 9 re availa- 
ble free of charge, {See below.) 

Unlike many other microform publishers, fDC of- 
fers separate monograph* and even separate vol- 
umes of serials. 


All of IOC's, microfiche editions are positive copies 
on quality fifver film* The fiches are supplied in 
plastic boxes for'easy storage. And each fiche 
comes In a protective filing envelope. All that foe 
about one cent b pegel 


Please feel free to request Information and/or 
catalogues In your field. We will also supply you 
with a sample microfiche end a booklet Introdu- 
cing microfiche and 1 DC, 




INTETt DOCUMENTATION! COMPANY ACS ■ 



-y 


pQy rarrHAsatiS -n xua awrrzEnLANd 


Form for ‘frto Catalogue*, . . . 

I would appreciate rocelvlng' the catalogues In my! field, as indicated, together with the booklet about 
i Itiicroifiche -tad a sample microfiche, all without'obligatlon. 


O Chbmirtry/Phydc's .1 

,0 flpttoy, j: ■ 

O Zoology ■ i ’• 
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O' Astronomy/liiiathomatios . 
O, Oobgiephy' 

’O Economics 

,0 Low | 

0 Sociology ■ . ’ 

O Siaiistics 

0 Anthropology/ 

EUinogrophy/DcmOfiraphy 


. O' Political science 
D: Education ■*. 

O Hlriory qt art . ; 
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1 6 Philosophy "■ . 
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! O Pliifblogv/Liiiguiiticg.. 

| P Archaeology 1 - ■ /■ 

1 6 History : 

1 Q Psychology 
' 0, Moditiiria- . - ■ . 

. .p jSeneralltlM ! : 


lnterdlicIpltriBry fields! >0 NtiarfMiddin Ent/North Africa 
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Microdpfs (microscopic photo- 
graphic copies of espionage mes- 
sages) are periodically mentioned 
Jn the media, and it Is easy for the 
layman to form the Incorroct im- 
pression that the making of micro- 
scopic documents Is very new and 
terribly secret. 

For fuu or for motlvos that can 
only bo guessed, men have for 
comuries made miniature Inscrip- 
tions. In 1481, n monk wrote 14 
verses of St John’s Gospel in n 
circle smallor than a half-penny. In 
Ids book, Microgruphia (1664), 
Robert Hooka described tlia appear- 
ance of such miniature writing seen 
through the microscope,, and sug- 
gested Us use for furtive communi- 
cation if it could be made easier and 
clearer. With his micropan tog rapli, 
Peters (a Loudon banker) in the 
1850s used a diamond chip to ‘make 
legible characters one-ten-thou- 
saudth of an inch high on glass: His 
machine (in working order) is in 
the Museum of the History or 
Science in Oxford, and the compact- 
ness of its writing was described in 
units of Bibles per square inc/i. 

0 ^°“ while . the. Peters 
machine was being Hiade, Scott 
Archer evolved his almost grainiess 
wet collodion plate, and Dancer and I 
other British microscopists used it; 
to produce microscopic copies of a 
Whole booh page. Their method was 
to, make a somewhat. reduced photo- 
graphic copy of the page, and then 
use from this a reveled microscope : 
to project a truly microscopic image \ 
on the plate, to modern parlance,' , 
th^r madfl,a mlcrdflirti of a micro- ] 

_ With even better reason than: I 
Ifooke, Sir David Brewster appre- l 
elated their potential for conceal-: i 
JP®**** . hi. the- Encyclopaedia c 
Britannica (1857) wrote tha-t micro* f 

■&snn*- cS.i? be i 

hidden Jrf ap ink blot or : a full < 
Step. . Commercial production of r 
minute copies of eeita and engtov- t 

siwted in-England and 1 France, a 



making of metrology 
hi feed-back systems £S® **d 
machine-tool control 
spreading applications, 
ized branch of photo™»«k7 : '* Ptt & 

the publication -of 

Microphotography. Un- 

But events took a surnrW-. • 
and technology eLSS 8 
con i, ow be leen 
quantum jump. Milltare 81 ^ 
ments demanded rolfi L Ufi* 
able seals, which J2L' a !! a 


thb times higher education su_ 








aud the results were sold as curios 
or -for -recreation.. Seotepy *wqs . npn> 
existent, 'si nee working methods for 
making tho Images were published, 
and special cameras were openly 
sold for the purpose. 

However, these early develop- 
ments were soon forgotten, and In 
1946‘ a sensation occurred whqn the, 
head., of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation published the dis- 
covery of German espionage mtcro- 
dots s These . wore the size of a fidl 
stop, and a hypodermic needle was 
used to cut out minute discs, of 
film and plant them exactly posi- 
Hoited in paper, in fact, the micro- 
dots were camouflaged In the guise 
or dots forming lines on a telegram 
fprin or the - pattern -decorating the 
inside of an airmail envelope. So 
effective was this method of conceal' 
ment that it vyas expected to avoid* 
detection oven 09 .wart-rime censor- 1 
ship of niail. '• 


Other nations have also used 
microdots. In Britain and Atomic 
Energy 1939-45, Margaret Gowlug 
related. how Danish Resistance 
transmitted a microdot containing 
a personal letter from Professor 
(later Sir John) Cockcroft to Pro- 
fessor Niels Bobr. As a consequence. 


to help in the Manhattan Project. 
For the British public, : a memorable 


10I1 *”PST house Rui $Hp 1 in 
and Shown at the Old Bailey 
auring the Portland espionage trial. 
But these cloak and dagger 


ousands of commercial and indus* 
trial workers fqr whom niicrophoto- 


Left s above, Peter and Helen Kro- 
ger, -convicted spies ; ’below; table- 
llghter and torch with false bottoms 
used by them. Right : above, micro- 
ooti faiud In envelope in Mrs Kro- 
Jf_ r X (enlarged approxi- 

mately 1J times) ; below, enlarge- 
ment of one microriot. 


S??S?.;«i C i9 r T7 receJved * ?ews from 
unoccupied France This was the 

^jrssstsu^ 

his 1857 article, Brewster also 
discussed the use or Dancer’s pro- 
«nrf S t{ ?i, 1Tlake scales for eyepieces 
opricai components of 
scientific instruments. Manufacture 

Sn* & p e i mau y and Aus- 
tria, and in 1915 the • Allies found 

S„wera Without the meads of 
making the graticules needed to re- 
place gunsights smashed on- the 
Western Front. The British optical 
industry made up for this deH- 

SSSfii^ 118 the bas,s of 1110 user 

producing his own emulsion and 
sensitizing his own plateg, 

-JE? Photographic manufactu- 
1 10 i el l plates suitable 
a ? d they were widely 
used for manufacture of gun and 
bomb sights in the Second World 

^! r :Jr5 pl JS ataon . 500,1 extended to 
the production of coded scales for 
self - readin g instruments, and. the 


formed ecid resistant stenclb ' 
exposure and developiiSt 11! 
combined needs of this i S 
•the printing industry led SJ 
fee ion 0 e a faintly D f « D hE 
resists possessing exiraor&njTr 
chemical resistance; even wE? 
sent in ultra-thin laySk ArS 
same time, the need's of airLS 
elec homes and computers ranuj 
the electronics industry SmJH 
vigorous programme for the midi 
turizatlon of equipment This wort 
was accelerated in the United Stale 
by the news of the launching of £ 
Soviet Sputnik Satellite and wifi 
four years the first Integrate?™" 
cults appeared. 

The production of integrated cir- 
cuits is to complex to explain folk 
here, but it depends absolutely ci 
the multi-stage application of m 
photographic processes. Each sUk 
I nvolves the production of a cwv 
plex pattern, which is reproduced 
many times at minute size to fill ib 
area of plate. The composite imp 
is then printed on photoresist coated 
on a silicon slice, and is proceed 
to form a stencil. Subsequent chemi- 
cal and heat treatments cause (2 k 
electrical properties of the alllcoa 
to be modified in " patterns con- ■ 
trolled by the stencils. The desfag 
of the patterns In several superb ! 
posed layers causes the same cycle 
of operations to produce transistors, 
diodes, resistors and capacitors au 
all their inter-connections in the 
silicon. These processes depend on 
the mass production of images d 
microdot fineness, and are Inten- 
sively used to manufacture drcniii 
for television, communication ip 
terns, quartz watches, pocket cako 
lators and computers. 

In addition to the reduction ei 
weight, integrated circuits offered 
other advantages. They were extra 
ordinarily reliable, largely became 
the number of soldered joints wi 
Irastlcally reduced. In computm, ; 
they were able to handle high fit ■ 
uency ' signals because of theft \ 
uced distance which impulses bed 
to travel. In addition, costs wetf 
lowered. , . . [ 

It is interesting that = tbfir .Ifljf-, 
grated circuit (IC) is a resultof nu 
merging of two major technologies 
of the age, namely photography ^* 
electronics. In maliyj ways.Jt* 
affect the life of the ’man in u* 
street. They facilitate airport t raffle 
control and satellite relayed tran* 
mission of television programme. 
Involvement in computer .aud aut£ 
matic projects is haying ■ 
effect on future job prospects. Ertj» 
the school children are not' left oui. • 
Today It is argued whether IMJ 
can take pocket calculators 
their exanunations. Tomorrow 
may call into question" the need *» 
much of the arfthiiietic taught toag 1 

The author, an authority 
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Packing 
them in 
the library 

J,H. Lamble 


Ike conventional concept of the role 
of microform in libraries was almost 
entirely concentrated on its space 
uving capabilities and revolved 
uouad the 35mm reel and clumsy 
reading equipment that did more to 
discourage than encourage its use ; 
the equipment manufacturers do not- 
ippcar to have had much interest 
in the needs of libraries as a poten- 
tial market. 

At a result it is difficult 
10 find a librarian, or indeed a 
library user, Who has any great en- 
thusiasm for the medium. The 
idrantages of space-saving were fur- 
ther cancelled out when the collec- 
tion of microfilm had to .be made 
available to a large number of users 
it the same time who then occupied 
more space in reading the microfilm 
than they would have reading a 
book. 

The developments of the past few 
fears, however, in 16mm film and 


fii±e and_computer output micro- 
film (COM) have led to the micro- 
liim Industry being able to develop 
systems for (ho storage and retrieval . 


offlnCpnuuon which, although de- 
hnJL ed £or a commercial market, do 

fieht 8 n ntial ■ n \ he edu cationaI 
rieid. A few simple experiments 

wffih bC fui , tn S at Bath University 
which, although carried out 011 a 
very limited scale, have been ei 
couragmg both from the point of 
HnT« i ^P ta nce b y tbe sLudent 

oFlnfaiSfi.i e . Ct>Py cost per P q SQ 
S,»n F ° r very much less 

ques mal P hot o copying techni- 

iKmm ^ qu * pme, l t used !s a planetqry 
iSH camera (which is extremely 

simple to operate) j a reader-filler 
to convert the film into microfiche 
by jacketing ; and a diazo duplica- 

S r »^ pr ? tfilce J c 9 pie , s of the fiche 

as and when desired. Thfs equip- 
meat was obtained when the new 

!«i ary uW 10 * „ was commissioned 
a .ji while its first use was con- 
sidered to be in the conventional 
archival storage role oE microfilm, 
we have continually sought other 
ways to exploit it. 

There has always been a close 
link between the library and the 
educational technology effort in the 
university so that it was natural to 
consider the potential use of micro- 
film 1 a teaching aids. (Commercial 
teaching machines of the 1950s used 
microfilm of course, albeit 35mm 
reels). 

A first examination showed the 
following three potential uses : 

• Study packs : particularly in sub- 
ject areas within the social sciences 
where there is heavy dependence on 
background reading. While it 
smacks of spoon-feeding the student, 
there are many advantages to 
assembling copies of the assigned 
reading to a specific topic In one 
package. There are, of course, dis- 
advantages such as the copyright 
position which have prevented a full 
study of tills as yet, but the eco- 
nomic factors are straightforward — 
60 pages of xeroxing would cost 
about £1.50; 60 pages of jacketed 
microfilm about 60p (including 
labour) and a copy of that micro- 
film about Sp. 

0 The recording of complicated vis- 
ual material used in a lecture situa- 
tion to which the student can refer 
to afterwards. As an example of this 
we have microfilmed and jacketed a 
sequence of some 20 overhead trans- 
parencies used by a lecturer in che- 


mical engineering In his lectures on 
the flow of compressible fluids and 
which, inescapably, contain more 
information than is the idea] for that 
medium. Incident ally, ip this con- 
nection, microfiche renders are unw 
being produced which can bo used 
□s projectors quite suitably for small 
groups ; this could have belief its for 
those lecturers accustomed to having 
to carry around a sequence of slides 
tn order and the right way up. 

0 The creation of a package of notes 
on a particular topic Intermingled 
with extracts from the literature 
which we hope will combine two 
functions: an advancement in the 
student s knowledge of that particu- 
lar topic and at the same time an 
increase In his awareness (and hope- 
fully his utilization) of the literature 
of his discipline. 

There has been dissatisfaction for 
some tune with the status und 
effectiveness of instruction to 
undergraduates in the techniques of 
information seeking and handling. 
A theory exists that this instruction 
is more effective if Integrated with 
tlie i actual Subject tuition : the moti- 
vation of the student to acquire the 
skills of ^formation retrieval is 
Increased by the demonstration of 
Its relevance 10 his studies. Al- 
though the programme could only 
be read on machines not normally 
found in a student's possession it 
was interesting to find that all of 
tho students involved wished to 
purchase a copy for pcmiuncnt 
retention. 

OF course one has to overcome 
the reluctance to use microform as 
well as overcome the reluctance to 
use audio-visual uids that still exists 
on the part of many lecturers. Ono 
advantage at Bath is that the library 
catalogue has been automated for 
some dine end extensive studies 
were made of die acceptability and 
efficiency of different torms of out- 
put compared with the conventional 
card catalogue. Both types of micro- 
form output — fiche and film— per- 
formed well enough so that the cata- 
logue can now only be consulted in 
microform. Use of the catalogue has 
since increased and much of the 
mystery has disappeared from the 
medium. 

Tito author is the librarian of Bath 
University. 





UNPUBLISHED STATE IAPERS 
OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR: 


ft' Hi- R £VhlT0 J4T ADDED, 

The Reign of King Charles the Firft, 

King Charles the Second. 

la which arc many Material JftJP/JR $ of S TA TE 9 

First part .of. extensive four-part: series of Unpublished State Papers, 
indexed, from Public Record Of lice, classes; SP 20, 22, 21 ami 28. IlfTmiu 
silvcr-muTofilm, £ 398 . 00 . 


CABINET REPORTS BY PRIME 
MINISTERS TO THE CROWN 


Nearly 1,700 confidential letters, 1868-1916, being tbe only oflitiat 
record of Cabinet meetings. 35mm Biker-microfilm, JC 1 98.00. 


Resistance 
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centre 

Patricia Santinelli 

JfA of standards In microforms. 

resistance, and poorly deslgucd 
SL expe ?? l V e equipment were all 
•Wore which motivated the deve- 


Thc author, an authority v H ,„ uun(nn „ 0 

film communication, mutt rmg J rt mlcrograSSE 2m^ihk ,J |Sd 
anonymous for, commer cial ^ ejher new media' f ^® prograpllic 


Microfiche : 

flffXo Bibliographies. N 

UUV 9 - •Union Catalogue of the Serial 

of British ^en of Science . . PubUcations of the Indian . 

^^t^lri 4 e^§p 4 gviide . , . £30,00 * Union^Catalogue of the,Ctot*al.' ': r - 

TrheBraapnosfc Conference in the . ' . Publications V 

CormpondeflCe, Journals "• ,l; ■■ 

TheVAMghftt| WtUianto lUemprlaX 98 ftatnofertnae)', i'-.Jr.dgV 

#!* 1 

• » 4 flcbe(ColAT? 6 df|a^Tfe WW»«W«ettdV^ 
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ATAlvtVWiUI 

O • An. interna tibnal directory of •• 

• ■ , ' • .•> . Jnicropublishing . ’i'-.V - 

^ l ofortns in Print byAllen Bs Vciirt fttid 

™ •••• ■ h . 

*A Wide to microforms ofndn-TJmted Stated 5^ section cootains an nlphabcUC^l 

.•roicropublishew :r:.‘ v list of some 375 organizations that sell > 1 . 

Edited by Allen B. VesneriuidAIaaM, 

-Meeker . . v : Berviccsand providesdemiiedinftrntatlCfl) .j 
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escape the net since. NRCD only., Some projects are purely techni- 
evaluatea a percentage of what is j( cal, such as the Investigation on the 
new On the market and each piece storage life of diazo and vesicular 
of equipment takes one month to be films. The archival quality of silver 


tested, - 

However, it is clear that the full 


halide films has already been proved 
but there Is some controversy over 


THB DICKENSIAN, 1905-1974 


Complete run, with Mew cumulative and analytical index. 
Sjlver-imcrofichc, £1 95.00 (index, £Z6< 00J. 3 


uvncrvii it- is weak uiDk Lira *uu --.J-..-- ji " 

teclinlcal reports have encouraged S™ 

manufacturers to produce cheaper, Reseercl * 80 ^ Indicates that this 


lighter, longer - lairing and easily 

operated equip men t. ^ ore does not have archival quality. 

Equally successful is the annual Another project which 'is due to 


library reprographics, which nor- College of Art. It Is mainly con- 
raally attracts about 200 applicants cenied with identifying the typogra- 
every year. The courses are organ- phlc and ergonomic factors sighlfi- 
ized by Mr Tony Hampshire, a cant In the design and presentation 


Hatfield Polytechnic and members 
of NRCD Including the director h 11 
participate In lecturing. 

M We like our courses to be infor- 
mal and find It better to deal with 


ject is particularly designed to detei> 
mine the methodology for further 
research. ... 

The crisis in publishing forms. yet 
another project on which the centre 






said; 1 - ■^Basfe- 


W.-.swch M. 


rev. u B that hnertferin 
■ faked, notice df 

to submit their 
SSSlBr. evaluation— even 


help them in the time available.” 
Normally the centre ruus three or 
four courses a term but micrograph- 
ics Which is very populrf is 
covered 10 to 12 times a year. This 
particular course is divided in two 
parts;-.' theory' and practice, and 
theory by itself. 

, ■** OrigJhally there j was only -one 
course in nuci-ographics, but It wfa 


far' too general and did not ruini 
individual needs so. we decldod to 
change it ”, McWilliams .explained: 


lisliing ; a survey ot Jeamen tounnis 
publishing and a survey of the alter- 
natives to conventional publishing 
as . they affect the consumer; for 
example; looking at microforms, and 
dew ways of publishing, such as 
synppfic journals, 

-Xddffib'f SreVwhjch concerns 'the 
ceiitte is , the maintenance or deve- 
lopjnents . of ? standards. Talking 
about microfiche. Mr WHHoms said 
that the kind which originated from 
the USA was of bad quality both 
technically and ‘in form*, of content, . 

-Mr Williams pointed out that the 
definite" advantages of microfiche 
were yoj-y clodr; it was so cheap 


Previously unpublished minute books, 1884-1918, from Britain's most 
famous political society. Silver-microfiche, £108.00. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE MINUTES 
OF BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 


Unpublished minute books, 1900-1960, available In five sections, wit It 
index to follow, from Archives of British Labour Party programme, . 


THE LEFT IN BRITAIN 


ft. 1 •: - :■ ■■ 


More tfian 85,000 pages of ‘left* publicntions sineb 1930's. m five parts 
with mdex to follow: seitd for full listings'.-.- " ^ ^ 


w^re; and the design of systems for . I tjiat you coiild afford :to use large 
technical drawing, ^u^iuesa records [j s ] ze lypeYiUiistrarionj could be ^ui 
and mil' 


jubUsmns 


wrfl. Tractical. and 
sessions,; afe include 


on .thu-.-samanpago or opposite]' it 


:«1. and. demonstratibri; u^do possible .obtaining informatiori 
included* - In addition ^ front tbo other end of the .world 


THE MICROPUBLISHERS’ 
TRADE LIST ANNUAL 


= . NRCD work also includes a well 
established’ programme of research 
and, where appropriate, projects aro 
cdttra&ed: out or can-fed out 
jointly 1 with oriior;d)rgaidzadW8 I ,AlI 
rSsea&h g*pnts come Jrbm ( rife; Brife j 

WpA*sI»b 


It can go ahead* ■' AbWW 
£ 2q,M0i':avyear •jnajb’-. ayfillable | 
btit by ^o'meBtii ril or If is kk eD I 


cial than 35 or 16mm roll filch wBeri 
microfilming a single book slnco 98 
pages could be got onto u normal 
ricno at a cost , of only 5p. 

^^a sp{td Q^ jthese boons the cofttTe 

is due to. ORO- experience Jbec^uso 
although ?? itppVjn^rclal publishers 
have high standflrds, Institutions are 
■ Jagging-. behi udv v - r 


HARVESTER PRESS •HASSOCKS •SUSSEX 1 
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Using it 
in the 
university 

John Teague 


active in the affairs of the Micro- 
film Association of Great Britain 
from its Inception. 

The idea of such a national asso- 
ciation had first been put forward in 
the 1930s and the 1936 Library Asso- 
ciation Conference discussed micro- 
photography in libraries. Pioneers 
of its use were B. S. Page, then 
keeper of the Brothertnn Library, 
librarian of the University of Leeds, 
Dr Leonard Sayce, CBE, die then 
director of the Light Division 
National Physical Laboratory, and 
E. F. Patterson, then deputy librar- 
ian, University of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Mr L. L. At'dern, who has re- 
cently retired from his appointment 
as deputy librarian. University of 
Strathclyde, has been a staunch but 
realistic advocate of microforms in 
libraries Tor many years. 

With such advocacy, one could 
reasonably expect microforms to 
represent a larger proportion of uni- 
versity library stock than they do 
at present. This proportion is not 
known for university libraries in this 
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Microfilm reading area, Skinner’s Library, City University, 


verslcy library stock than they do great libraries are also made avail- \ is the Middle East Datafile, an inf or- ing microfiche will prove con 
at present This proportion Is not a ^ e co foreign scholars in their : mntion service based on the input tlve. ™ 

known for university libraries in this own university libraries), archives to the Centre for Middle Eastern Periodical files of ' alcrif 
country but what was probably an |«wl specific subject collections. So and Islamic Studies at the Umver- acquired simultaneously with b 
over-estimate put forward 28 micro- | that microforms are used to extend sity of Durham. Limited sales possi- cation on paper, thus saving l 
forms for every 100 books in US acquisition In a way not otherwise billtles mean a comparatively high ing and storage space costs ' 


Machines could bp 1 

standardized along* « 
librarians require If SJJ 1 * 5 * 

gether on the matter.® «« • 
what they want and whuM 
The market, 5£SR“^ 
enough for tliis anfthe HLV 
form reading maehln. ^ 
would thereby pSVL^ 
more even lighting, and 
easier to maimainin 
The areas of deveffpimf^ 
microform in univer«iiv iiF* 1 
Include the .WtoSSJH ** 

Monograph Publishing*: ' U . 
titles are being reissued ra tfaUfa. 

I foi the library market. 014 

Inter-Library Loans: Thi „ - 1 

£3S5SSSi Bad readers 

tend to 

and the real cost nearer £2 tel 

. me miernfir-br. win 1 : « ■■ , 



rtion possible. 

Italn. Other motives the librarian has 


tend to 
glare a lot 

Patricia Santinelli 


rhi> Bible— all 773 747 words of it— wot King puny oi im university inconvenient sized original tori 
tiie Bible all 77J./4/ woros Grants Committee devoted to con- primed on Impermanent paper 

or of Beethovens Symphonies, one alteration of capital provision for newsprint, or elusive, difficul 
tn nine, one can see the relevance libraries. Under the chairmanship of organise source material sue! 


of micro- techniques to space starved 
university libraries. Microform Is, 


trader easy to load? Is It easy 
to change a frame ? Is the user 
comfortable looking at the screou 
and Is the imnge easily legible 
without straining or - getting too 


When one considers that a piece university libraries. The proportion possible. price, but publication by any other Sciciztfst and Nau> Society are |r/ : ..„ trn |, come readilv m 

of film five centimetres square can is certainly much lower !n fflt.ln. Other motives the librarian has rnea ns W0ll f d b e prohibitively expen- able in this form. X? labcTled ? J1 the 

hold a reproduction of the whole of There is at present in existence a in purchasing microforms .elate to s,ve ; ...... .... Microfiche data service*, " 5 load ? it | t e 

Ribio— si! 773 747 words of it— working party of the University Inconvenient sized original formats Microform use in libraries is still cn-M«n» i T - .. tt3(Jer easy to load ? is It easy 

tiie Bible all i7S,f*7 wo™ 8 ot it Grants Committee devoted to con- primed on Impermanent paper, eg in need of promotion. It is incum- Specialist Collection building, i to change a frame? Is the user 

or of Beethovens Symphonies, one ^deration of capital provision for newsprint, or elusive, difficult to bent upon librarians to become Periodical file build up fork, . comfortable looking at the screou 

tn nine, one can see the relevance libraries. Under the chairmanship of organise source material such as much more vocal on standards on-the-spot service. ,„j ; s the imnge easily legible 

of micro- techniques to space starved Professor R. J. C. Atkinson and ephemeral pamphlets on social zation, both as to the micro- w ew f orms 0 f nuhlirurt™ 1 1 without strain! ne or • aettine too 

university llbrarta. Microform is. ircludi,,« in its membership two u„i. topic, ttnd fho desiro to tav. ot forms themselves, and as to l ea n.od Zm.U.t fiEft I E * 8 °° 

liiiu-ovor hist nno format In which veislty llhrnriaus. the working party hand a file of a learned journal reading machines. Individual chemical Socle tv P . .. 

oil i J i n r A f.iinf inn Miit-fAc run obviously has wfthln its remit the available complete at reasonable micropublisliers in default of . *^* These are some of Hie questions 

all types of Infoiivmtlon souiccs can cj itcstluu of niicroforins in university price only in microform. A library’s such expression from their con- Academic publishing InchiJ: i which tho Into W- J. Barrett, prin- 

bc made available. libraries. own microfilming activities are 'sumers will go on promoting the research papers for limited rirc. . cipal Investigator tor The National 

In order to attempt to fulfil their with emnimcic on snore snvino likely to include microfilming of type of microformat which gives l »on to other universities. Reprographic Centre for docu- 

overriding function of supporting j ^ working party w ilLunong'otliar thcscs nt lh , e timQ oE H Tequegr ( or them the best return currently. Library catalogues prodatri u mentation, I ec( | , * 1 ^ e ^^ 

die teaching nnd research of tlieir t ht«as To I mS ItJ iff Sffll purchase of a copy or on receipt ,, w «. . fiche format by computer or . l ,° os ? themselves before 

universities, librarians need to SnSnnaSoS how mucl^maSiTal of an overseas IoS request. n re na?dIraTiw oHiiSjJla^ilable microfilm (CO® era iS u« ft. microfilm reading equip- 

acquire nmi to m°kp available for | n mlcrofoi'in exists in university The 1970s have seen a surge for- on ^5mm film lust because pioneers Hbwtty systems as wall ut >, °* DC ' . , _ , 

libraries, how much is being added ward In mlcropublishiug projects in the Industry have remained best Hbrarles of The University of l »; ^ verv'useful aS« 

ShMAwr U fd?rmSV e i?°Sn!f flach “™ileinic year, and whether in tills country. Increasingly they geared to turn this out. It is a The City of Londmi Mjta of ‘‘ r Mdirs** 

null nh?i <<nn?i«v mTmi/SIS tb c trend is a rising one and what will appear In libraries because the matter for daily observation that nic. among others. w. U mriiei- 'frivolous 

"(iSlSii? facilities exist for rending and copy- economics of “traditional” publish- film is commonly put into reading Microforms are therefor* t w l 9U of d excerta used to 

suitable for retention. Microform u., 0 r,. nm m | rrflfnrm , ihb e earlv ind caea that in ernfnrm ma/.iiinpe nt fs«t attnfiint ..nriHn .™ e . Mr * “ expert*. .«seo to 


hold a reproduction of the whole of There is at present in existence a in purchasing microforms relate to SIV ®;, .... . . ... 

thn R!hinL«iT 773 747 words of it— wovkin £ of the University Inconvenient sized original formats Microform use in libraries is still 

me Binie an tw+i ■ Grants Committee devoted to con- primed on Impermanent paper, eg in need of promotjon. It is incum- 

or of Beethovens byrnphoiiios, one a [deration of capital provision for newsprint, or elusive, difficult to bent upon librarians to become 
tn nine, one can see the relevance libraries. Under the chairmanship of organise source material such as much more vocal on standard!* 
of micro- techniques to space starved Professor R. J. C. Atkinson and ephemeral pamphlets on social zation, both as to the mlcro- 
uuiversity libraries. Microform Is, including in its membership two uni- topics, nnd the desire to have at forma themselves, and as, to 
i,,.,.,, BW nnfl in which veralty librarians, the working party hand a file of a learned journal reading machines. Individual 

however, obviously lias within its remit the available complete at reasonable micropublisliers in default of 

an types oi imoimaiion souiccs can question 0 f niicroforins in university price only in microform. A library’s such expression from their con- 
bc made available. {Minifies. own microfilming activities are 'sumers will go on promoting the 

In order lo attempt to fulfil their with emphasis on soace savins likely to include microfilming of type of microformat which gives 
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uciiuw and researen ot tneir things, concern itself with gathering purchase of a copy or on receipt 

........ sit !es, "•d W information on how much material ° { ai1 overseas loan request. 

acquire aud 1 to nuko available ror [ n ni| cro f 0 |. B1 exists in university The 1970s have seen a surge for- 

m libraries, how much is being added ward hi mlcropublishiug projects 

material, und collections of data, in GQC [ 1 acndeniic year, and whether in tills country. Increasingly they 

.•er format is most readily ; s a rising one and what will appear In libraries because the 


is not always the most convenient 


ing from microforms. 
Although one obvious 


ward m micropupuinuig projects in the industry have remained best SnTpS Lv ' dlxovwed Is a very useful adjunct 

in tills country. Increasingly they geared to turn this out. It is a a ™ Tluj Clt y. of London Poljtu *.* ‘ J ri nT» y of ‘‘ re«derK ” 

will appear in libraries becouse the Siatter for daily observation that nic. among others. Thls^ma^sound radier frivolous 

economics of “traditional” publish- film is commonly put into reading Microforms are therefor* « w 5 J iff expem used to 

““chines at first attempt upside tile addition to the stock of ic j Safina readers by ^breaking them 
must become the otjjy possible way down and back to front even by versity library, supplemental! b" iitnwn Into 37 cit^aorlei hut in niv 
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e..,. «..«= W..UU. gain in must become the only possible way down and back to front even by ve ,. S it v liurarv suPDiemantuiin 

us I iig mlciofoims in place of bound of getting them published. Books m library staff. . Microfiche is cer- , irov |i[ 0 n* ai3 although hoTta 

lt ..JS2T 1 volumes is space saving, It is not English, a standard book selection tain ly much easier to handle effi- SSd not Eear tlTt booki wl! 

acceptable to out leaders, but there the only one, nor is it the usual tool for librarians, os well as the dently and quickly. Thus we can r „,,i ar „j m i cr oform prorisira 

® l ® reasons for lts 1H * motive of the librarian wljen acquit- current bibliography of English Ian- only welcome the impetus that ithLries’wlll continue to Rro«. 

creasing adoption. ing materia] in this form. Often gunge publications, is produced on American governmental bodies such 1[hrttllM w111 contlnue tQ 8,0 

AlthouKli the wilder claims of microfilm provides the only possible photochromlc/micro image ultra as the Clearinghouse for Federal, ... . 

non-librarian micropliotograpiiy an- menus of acquiring library stock fiche bimonthly, culminating in six Scientific and Technical Informn- The author u iiorawn of m > 

thuslasis have never been matched such as copies of rare out-of-print or seven ficho listing the annual tion, and NASA have given to tier's Library of City uaiwrjfl 

in reality. It is truo to say that books, valuable early printed texts output of some 300 000 books standardization by issuing their re- honorary editor of 

university librarians havp been l.(ln this way the treasures of our printed in English. Another example ports on microfiche. journal. . 


libraries will continue to gro». 


eyes. Glare, far example, on spec- 
Udes con cause extreme irritation. 
Another feature which is particu- 



TUe Fuji microfiche reader UFP 2. 


However, the main considerations! 
to be taken into account when choos- 
ing a reader Is wbethor the system 
to be installed will use inicroficho 
or lockets, roll film in open reels 
or In cassettes or cartridges. It is 
also necessary to know wimt the 
reduction ratio is, because it is no 
good buying a reader capable of 
19X reduction if tho film is exposed 
at 48X. 

Nor, Is there much choice between 
the kind of cassettes and readers 
used. Once a particular make of 
film has been selected the reader 
will have to be bought from that 
manufacturer. It should also be 
carefully considered whether b 
manual or an automatic retrieval 
machine will be needed. In some 
cases the high speed of frame re- 
trieval may look an attractive and 
efficient proposition, but It may not 
be at all necessary, although cer- 
tainly more expensive. 

Essential features which should 
be looked for and checked are 
screen luminnnce and resolution. It 


on MICROFILM 

• ; :;:The modern way of keeping did newspaper files is to store them as microfilm: , 

i Complete the equipping of your library with archival quality, microfilm of all past and present issues of these esse: 

• v 5 ; ■ • -. V- . ' j j '/ • ‘ newspapers.; ‘ ' ■ : 

^ic.Xiines (17 85-197 5 ),the world’s most comprehensive and trustworthy uewspaper for nearly two hundred. 

. .Used in conjuiiction with- The Times Index ( see below V an OlltsfanHiiiir and mfni-Tn a linn 



nilUUIBI IDHkVl G la put uwi*- I I , J ■ , . . — - 

lirly critical for wearers of bifocal l « advisable to examine three or 
spectacles Is the screen height and four reader* at the same time. It 
angle. If tho screen Is too high «h°uid certainly be remembered 
relative to tho user’s eyes, he will | If there is not sufficient light 
be (orced to hold his head at an 
awkward angle in order to read 
(he image. . 

I was particularly enthusiastic 
! ibout the Xerox 340 fiche reader 
■ which Is new to the British morket 
!«nd is sold in America as die 
! Washington Scientific Mini-Cat 
; Model MC1114. Tho basic con- 
■i ''iorauon of the Xerox 340 com- 
[! prises a screen angle at 65 degrees 
[from the vertical on to which the 
imnge is projected via a mirror, 
bated in the top of the unit. 

h> the last three years there has 
wa a notable renaissance of such 
treat projoctor readers. These have 
to be confined to library use 
wauie early generation tronv- 
WJators, although providing a 
wen image superior In somo ways 
■rear projectors, tended to be 
■raownat Impractical for general 
1^*- i . 

projector lamps 


u .■ - — ouvuwo typo auiBu 

itkTv Use °fuow screen materials 


for over ■ 


.U^ed in conjuiiction with-Tli^ Times Index {s^e beldw) an outstanding source of fact and information. ; . J 

/ftie Sunday Times (1.822-1575) for detailed ansljysis of. current affairs, business, the arts, science, politics— in fact, 
essential reading for the educated man,;, ,• : • • . • - ■ ' 

. The Times Literary Supplement .(1902-1975) Britain's foremost literary weekly, outstanding in its field for over ■ . ; 
. seventy -years, (A rfeprint of this work in annual bound volumes is also available for the period 1902-1964.) t; •/? 1 ■ : 

.. The Times Educational Supplement (1910-1975) discusses the theory and practise of education, publishes articles . ^ 
r V. as essential weekly readjmg by the vast majority of teachers. . v ; •• . -J- 

• The weekly magazine of university and polytechnic teachers in 

■ * - " ' i •••••>?,• • ....... • . .... ’ ' * a* 

; these Newspapers are now available on high quality archival microfilm at a fraction of the cost of acquiring the.orlgin 81 ; '; 
^4* 1'-, •- :* .'wqes-r-even if 'these ’were available. •: • •••■ _ *.,t ; : *r 


should certainly be remembered 
that If there is not sufficient light 
lor an Image to be read in comfort 
then the reader Is not doing its job 
well. 

Other essendal points are easy 
access for lamp change : insuring 
electrical safety to avoid electric 
shocks or fire. Also Hie machine’s 
temperature should not bo so high 
that it can harm tho film. The latter 
particularly ■ applies .- to vesicular 
film. ‘ 

Instructions should be dear, espe- 
cially if the reader is in tf public 
lace, such as a library; They shbuld 


tag ji guide on how to insert micro- 

Clear instructions on film feed, 
good focusing control, stability of 
the reader, low noise levol and 
limited Image distortion as well as 
adequate cleaning instructions are 
also desirable features which should 
be checked for.. . 

However in these days of econo 
mic bolt tightening, most future pur- 
chasers really consider the cost first,, 
and In the lower price scale on the 
market can -be found the pqrtable 
readers. Some, 'like Hie Kodak Ekta 
lite 120 and 140, which hove mngni 
flcations of X20 and, X40, weigh less 
than 51b and cost between £50 to £60 


depending on the magnification. But 
oh the whole the level of legibility 
is not impressive and this applies 
to tho Bell and Howell £45 brief- 
case reader as well. 

Scottish Instruments, on the other 
hand, offer a slightly bulkier -port- 
able, the Lensmnn mlcrotichu 
reader, which was designod prim- 
arily for the educational market with 
a downward projection feature par- 
ticularly useful ut some cases. 

But for real portability nothing 
can beat the Japanese Fuji micro- 
fiche rouder RFP2 which con be 
carried about in a shoulder bag con- 
taining compartments for microfiche 
shoots and spare lamps. The Fuji 
is about the size of a notebook and 
will blow up a frame on a desk top 
to 20 x 26cm ; all that is needed is 
a white sheet of paper on which 
tho image con he projected. 

A supporting stand which is 
included will instantly convert tho 
RFP2 into a wall projector, suitable 
for conferences and seminars. The 
approximate price is £44. 

Some customers, howover, may 
prefer or need somewhat bulkier 
and steadier microfiche renders. In 


this range is the Agfa-Gevacrt Copcx 
LP3 which also tokos up microfilm 
in jackets and sheet film up to 


18 x 24cm. The machine lias rear 
projection and two magnification 
levels. Because it can use colour- 
fiche, it is n suitable replacement 
for a slide machine. 

. NCR Ltd has a model which is 
particularly suitable for libraries 
wishing to adopt the BNB “Books' 
in English” bibliography . produced 
in PCMI format. This Is the 455-5 

ultrofiche/mJcroficlie reader which 
is cheaper. thai> the PCMI reader 
normally used fqjr this purpose. The 
render .has interchangeable lenses 
from X127 for ultrafiche to X42 for 
conventional computer - output 
microfilm systems. 

In the 16mm microfilm equip- 
ment range, Scottish Instruments 
have the Planet and Comet. Both 
use specialty designed cassetted 
film and the immediate difference 
between them is the type of cass- 
ette used.- The Planer, which is par- 
ticularly widely used for computer 

{ iroduced microfilmed library ca to- 
ngues. uses tho VSMF type cass- 
ette offering maximum film protec- 
tion but not reloadable by the user. 
The Comet uses the Gaps type of 
cassette offering less protection but 
more flexibility. 


>;,v • r wsues-even if these were available. . ,r ■«r;j|«Prina RobertSOtl 

V ^ ati-jperio^s.frdm 1790 to 1974 Volumes for 1975 are expected dung; '. « timlrf 's.^ 

tVaunngit,.w.p,i»giMa to locate almost any important eveijt or name which; has appeared in tlie neW?paP er , .XdiMl.<t« ttnivwaift, 
V. ’■••quruig' tkis-'period;;'' •••- ■ •" M - wwioiwhy 

Frbm: the beginning of 1973, entries, for The Sunday Times and The Times Supplements 'are also included in The Tim« 

Forfurtherinforinatloii '■ v ■■■’.• i; •'.*« ; -H; 

- -•;.^';Newspaji^r ^chiye Developiien^ ; V ' ; ' 

,16 ^tcote Road, Rdadtiog RG3 20P finglana T .. y, ■ .. 'v : 

^ ' v U N ^V^r Armm.p^lopnum limited is owned hi) Times Newspapers Limited: / Jiy ’ - ; - > 


“•lui ' “ u mhoh - umversuy, 

irTS2 h,chlB tbelr bibliography 
Studio, books on 
Q Wt ml;arafichq A* tfc« 
- year. Despite 
ibigrtv *2f*8 l .troublea they havo 
? iKS# “ complete blblSo- 
1 Bn A Coh'slsclrig of 22,000 


. a debt 


loguing> .magtiedo* tapes ’por ■ w«ek y 
one from the British Library con- 
taining' th® current cataloguing of 
books published in Brita/n in 
English and the other front mo 
Library of Congress in Washlug- 
ton containing the current cata- 
loguing of books published In Eng- 
Hsu throughout the world. 

The MARC tanos are fed into the 
computer at University Col lego, and 
processed on to two paper print 1 
outs. Obviously the vast majority 
of titles contained are not relevant 
to the Institute tmd ' the computor 
bu$ been prOgr?rapod to pass Over 


certain sections of’ the. tapes. 


It is the weekly task of tho . two 
librarians to- edit the print outs, 
selecting the books: thoy raqidro -for 
the bibliograpliy. ; Each booh - Is 
coded, and once the prjnt-out odit- 
ing has been completed, tho obso- 
lete codes are fed Into Hwr tpjrvjjutor 
which automatically de’letfi Tta 
front the tapes. . t ’ 

The- tapes, are accumulated 


the monthly 
■••«ARr Th*y rebeiye. 
•. .‘ -T *'-:Ctttechbid' readahJe.cDta< 


meiij ibiujui w w 4711 

Bureau and processed luio 24X re- 
duction, 6In. by 4iu microfiche, 
each carrying '62 images and . on 
index page, with as many copy fiche 
as ore required. '• 

The institute's bibliography on 
sets of microfiche Is said to be one 
of the most up-to-date lists of Ameri- 
can studios books, and Is proving 
so' < - : successful . ;thot thoy. .. ore 
nniu “ marketiiift It to. other .llbrovios 


so ! : Successful . :thut thoy. ., ore 

now marketing It, to, other .libraries 

. and universities 1 throughout the 

(world, offering a month by pjonth 
issub, plus 'Mt' ahnual sat, -Prior to> 
using inicroficho they costed the 
bibliography >0 book form, which - 
would nave ‘ necessitated two 
volumes For the aunual accumula- 
tion; costing a : minimum £18 wj sh- 
out postage and packing.' 

It is still too early for the irtsli- 
tste to make' exact comparable 

ihnt tlmhibiiogfnphy ort;mlca(.' 

fiche is very much cheaper than its 


MkroEdiflons 


MicroEdiiions are publications from the Univoreily of 
Chicago Proos. Publishing in microti cho is not a oubsli- 
lute lor but un important complement lo conveniional 
book publishing. Allhough now uses for microfiche are 
continually being discovered, scholarly publications' gen- 
erally fall Into one of four categories: the first category 
is that oi the original and therefore valuable monograph 
whose audience is loo small to make conventional pub- 
lishing economically possible; the second category com- 
prises those publications that require the reproduction 
of visual material especially in colour. Publication in book 
form of many important v/orks In certain disciplines has 
long been limited a9 a result of (he high cost of reprodu- 
cing quality illustrations. Microfiche eliminates this prob- 
lem and introduces several advantages, particularly in 
regard to accuracy in reproduction; the third category pi 
publication that lends itself to microfiche is the most 
commonly employed— -the reproduction of valuable out 
of print works, especially Important illustrated books that 
were originally produced in days of lower production costs ; 
the fourth appropriate use of microfiche occurs when the 
advantages ol the book are joined with those unique ad- 
vantages of microfiche in a new publication form. A 
highly illustrated work with a book-length text can now be 
published at a great reduction In co9l by printing the text 
In conventional book (orm and the Illustrations In micro- 
ficho. 

For a conipluto list ol Chicago MIcroEdltlona write : 

The University of Chicago Press 

128 Buckingham Palace Road 
London SW1 


The ftcha will be of archival permanence In accord- 
ance tvilh B.S. 1163 and each toill carry an opaque 
header striae In colour bearing complete bibliographic 
details, fully indexed and completely legible to the 
unaided eye..." (Microfiche for Wm. Dawson & Sons) * 

u The fiche I examined were beautifully produced, 
absolutely sharp in definition and excellent clarify 
in use... “ (Middle East Datafile f University M‘ films) * 

* Taken fVom “Mferodoc", Vol, 14, No. 8, 1978; . 

typical of comments on projeots hendlad by 


[imicromedia ltd. 

STATION APPROACH, KID UNO TON 
OXFORD OXS tJD 


the only bureau in the country established 
to cater specifically for the specialist micro- 
form requirements of the book world. 
Whether your interests lie In production 
services (16/35mm film, microfiche or 
COM), or equipment (for viewing, storage 
or maintenance), consult the experts: 

Call Michael Davies at Kidlington (08675) 
4986 or 5111 for advice on your project. 



Now Taylor- Wilson give Statisticians an oppor 
tuotty to purchase their own Calculator at our 
Spedal Price fpr month ot November, 


THE NEW TEDlAS SR 51 
DOWN IN PRICE 1! 

Preprogrammed to calculate standard, dev- 
fntioav moan variance, regressions— linear 
and gem i- logarithmic i %, % cbengo, 3 full 
addressable memories, Fixed or ^o«thlg , .; 

decimal point. Constant. And you get full, 
scientific (Including hyperbolic) fuho - 
tioni and 2fl preprogrammed conversions • 
as well l Ml calculated to 13 digits and 
displayed to 10 dlghs In mantissa and 2 . 
digit exponent- ■ > 

• j • New. ft.R.P. £89.95 (Inc. V.A.T.J 

OUR PRICE £69.95 Inc. V.A.T- Post, Packing, Insurance 
Sufritlcil coAipleio yvjlU Silapter/ 1 . ■ If yptLAmoM mra jrhicl* cnkiilatar i« 
elmruer. eanylni caw anti irorapfe- ' sttir wit buy;* ring IVltr Nnv pr 
bniuvo InytruciltHi manuit- Oi*> with Stnvatl Wilson aud pick Citir briitui. 
onler. uffdal urtlor or diirge, Acetic . Atk abaui our extiiblllnn Knlo 
■ccount. * Sraumt Lid.,- 



■CtMIUIt. ... 

by.B. Attn t ; rr^nfit mint shew 
horn nddteu ]or umltatharioti pur- 


PeiaUcd- tdihailonal ViKc lilt -on' 
roquen. 


Swvart WUaon aud pick Ui«r bratni- 
Atk aboui our extiiblllnn Mnlcg. 
TiflH-tVaiot Sn««u Lld.c 
SprauNu nrppfttn iff eirettonie ,\tt- 
eiHHiori: ■■ 

Qekntul llaaw. Station itoail, Dor- 
ntl**. Soli bull, Wat Mldlanilc. B9J 
SHU. Tel.' Xikmto «KM 31 ^ 1*12 
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UM 


The University of Manitoba 


TheBiltisli Council 

King Faisal University, Dammam, Saudi Arabia 
COURSE l^AMFORAPl^GRAMME 01*’ 


Invites Nominations and Applications 
for the Position of 


with effect from July T, 'IST'G 

Tho University of Manitoba is a publicly supported institution established in 1877. 
The full-time enrolment In 22 faculties mid schools during tho 1874-75 Winter 
Session was approximately 14,000. In addition to the mein campus of the University, 
the faculties of irtotlicine and dentistry are located at the Health Sciences Campus. 

Tho criteria to be used in reviewing applications and nominations are: satisfactory 
academic background; ability to effectively and openly communicate with the vari- 
ous publics of tho University; a record of administrative competence; strong leader- 
ship qualities. 

Written applications or nominations will be received In confidence until Decem- 
ber I5 / 1975, and should bo accompanied by a resunio of qualifications and 
addressed to: Chairman, Advisory Committee for the Set action of a President , 
The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada H3T 2 N 2 . 


For first year students In the Faculties of Agriculture, Architecture (from 1975-77) wl 
Medicine (1976-77). Applications ere Invited (or the following posts: 

PobI 2 Deputy Director required for January I9H 

3 Specialist In Science Education January Ml 

4 Specialist In Multi-Media Systems August 1974 

8 Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Architecture) January 1H( 

9 Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) January IW 

10 Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) August 1KI 

12 Aasl8lant Project Engineer Augusl IW 

CANDIDATES : Men only except Posls 9 or 10 which will require a woman tutor respond 
tor women students. Suitably qualified and experienced graduates required except fit 
12 for which experienced non-graduates may apply. 

SALARIES : Post 2 £8,244-£8,B04 p.a. 

post 3, 4 £5,33B-E0,O64 p.a. 

Posts 8, 9, 10 and 12 £4,969-£5,524 p.a. 

BENEFITS: Allowances E730-E1.500 according to marital status. Free rumlsKe'd accv 
modallon; travel costs; outfit and baggage allowances; pasange-paid annual home tot 
Contracts, 18 months lor January appointments, .1 year lor Augusl appointments, 
renewable. 

Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from Overseas Educational Apptf-! 
menls Department, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA, Please qun 
reference 76 AU 107-116. [ 



Applications aro Invliad for two pools ol 

“ WISSENSCH AFTLICHER 
RAT UND PROFESSOR 11 

which It Is anticipated will baoomn vacant In lha ENGLISH 

department, university op yubinoen, Germany, u si 

April 1*1, 1t7S. Both positions carry tenure. Salary grade; 
H2/3 (range : HE da. DM. 3,000-4, 400. H3 DM. 3. 350-1,600 gross 
par month, dopsndlng on aga, marital status. and ouailfloatlona). 
Candidates mjist'hsva training In .lindulallca (Ph-D necessary), 

I iparlanca In toachlng. riiHrch and administration. oa wall aa a 
Ignlllcanl record ol publications and knowledge ol Barman, 
paalrad conoanlr&trona ; ifiaofetlual and applied llngulailce and/or 
historical HnguWlos (history ol the English language). AppHea- 
lona (Including curriculum vita a and llal ol publication*) should 
OlMmbH 31IL 1073.. la lha DEKANAT OES 
,J|,I «"’' TAT TU ’ IMalH ' 

Applications ora (nvlled tor the post o 1 

W1SSENSCHAFTUCHER 
ASSISTANT (A 13) 

tn Ih* Enqlloctwa Seminar ot lha University et TQblnoan, attached 
to lha Uhraluhl LlngulalHt I (Prot. D. a. Rslbal). This post Is 
paw- vacant. and lha sucmhIuI. candidate la axpoctsd to leka 
up his pqal Immedlalaly, ■ or aa Boon tharoaftor a» possible: 
Salary ca. DM.2.6O0-3,2M par month. • 

Raqujrarnaqta : Highqr Degree In . Eng fish Llngulailca. Knowledge 
. ol Berman ewontlaL..!- ..Tv ■ • . 


The British Council 

invites applications for the following post: 

Professor of V eterinary , 

Nematology (Brazil) 

Postgraduate qualification and 5 years* research. 
Salary: £8,125 p.a. 

Benefits: annual bonus; family allowance; medical 
.Scheme. One-year, contract renewable. 75 UU 54. 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are guaran- 
teed by the British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and 
length 0 f Appropriate experience: quoting refer- 
ence number for further details and an application 
form to The British Council (Appointments), 65 
Davies. Sheet, London, W1Y 2AA. 


’’i ' BpAfifiNOBEand - ' ..-''a •! 

. .. : wpnceiTqp coLucQqq, oxfobd. • 

.Th».^oi|ea,. ? prj.ppjiqii.,^^ , . . w , : : . 

Tutor in Law 

with effect Irom lsI .Ootober, IftNL or earlier dele 
as m&y be practicable. 

The peraon appointed will be an Olllciaf Fellow of 



V UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN . 

I AppItcatfoDs- are /invited by -the’ Gavcrnfiig Body or the 
; College tqr .the following full- time' statutory . post : — - 

{■ LECTURESHIP 

• ; . : (oqiUyalcqt tq' itje grade ol Senior tecturof) " . 

U ' : IN FRENCH AND 

v • ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 

; ■; w,ll b P J R | vcn to candidate qiinlff led to tencli 

' - a * *pP I4eti 10 French Language and Literature 


•PPUC.HO.. „ 


SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

£4,495-£6,18B • 

The Counoll Is a Governmenl funded orgwliajjj 
operating under Royal Charter. It promolea «w 
out research In the Social Sciences. . „ 

A Senior Solenllflc Officer Is required » "CLr 
Assistant to the Secretary ol the t. 

Board which Is responsible for the oporaoon 
SSRC Research Grants scheme. The ■ work will*"*™" 
preparallon of factual material, drafting P*h» 
co-ordinating Impnts on research grant mm* 
consideration of Ihe Board, attending nieB wgi wp^ 
administrative support to the Secretary and mon * ( 
the trend In expenditure ol Council resourcaa 
research grants. „„ .hodJ 

Applicants, who should be at least 25. 
have a good honours degree In one ol me . 
SolenoeSi and experience in administration wo . . 
an advantage. • , ,j, m I'ondoft 

The salary scale Is £4, 505-£6.188 (includli* iwjg. 
Weighting). Starting salary may t* 

R ium depending on experience and quajmcatiorw ^ 
ours of duly are 30 per Week exoludlnfl .gjj 
and the leave entittement is 22 days^holid^ P.. w 
days publlo and privilege holidays. The 
Its own non-oontrlbutory pension schema. 

Plnooa uirlla <f\|. onnllpatlnn (nrm and . lOu 


■Bn 


UMzItWMWtz 


Avenue, EC4Y 0BD. Closing date 1 


, Sbcial Science Research Council 


. JEStJS COLLEGE, OXFOIU) 
ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, OXFOI 

Tutorial Fellowship in 14* 
Toclurersbip in laW .; 

The Colleges propose to ei 
and Tutor in Law at Jesus Co 
Lecturership in Law at St. Aur 
from, October 1 1, 1976. Thd salary w 
£3.487 : to‘ £7,900 per annum (undecrj 


aiUVAIMRUVU Uiuy uo VIULUIIIt** a 

Jesus College. Oxford, wfio ehculd rec«yo . 
uy. November 24, 1975. .. 
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Universities continued 



Social Scientist 

£4, 595- £6,1 88 

The Council Is ' a Government funded organisation 
operating under Royal Charter which promotes, sup- 
ports and carries out research In the Social Sciences. 
A Senior Scientific Officer is required for work within 
ihs Research Initiatives Division ol the Council. The 
post is for the Secretaryship of the DHSS/SSRC Joint 
Working Parly on Transmuted Deprivation. The work 
will Involve preparatlori for meetings and viBits, con- 
tact with researchers in the field, and the organisation 
of seminars' and conferences. In addition there will be 
the opportunity to take part In developing and organis- 
ing the promotion of new. research initiatives In other 
fields. Applicants should normally be qt least 25 years 
and have a good honours degree In one of the Social 
Sciences. Experience ot research, social work or ad- 
ministration would be an advantage. 

The salary scale Is £4 I 595-£8,1B8 (Including London 
Weighting). Starting salary may be above the minimum 
depending on experience and qualifications. The hours 
ol duty are 36 per week excluding lunch hours and 
lha leave entitlement Is 22 days holiday plus 9) days 
publlo and privilege holidays. The Council has its own 
non- contributory pension scheme. 


please write for application form and Job description 
to Mrs. M. Smith (Ref: ES/2), SSRC. T Temple 
Avenue, London EC4Y 0BD. Closing date 14th Novem- 


ber. 1975. 


Social Science Research Council 


ssrc 


AUSTRALIA 

canon* aro Inrltod for 
nwlno appolalmomis— 
HER .In. . GEO-, 

_ tnlonat 
•ought. Ho 
_ .10 loach nt 

radualB fovol nnd lo 
aslflraduBlo ro a caret, 
logy. Qualified liana 

or araa nf chvtlcjll 


' AUSTRALIA 
LA THOSE UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne 

univonliv |i nartlculoriy m- 
toroatoa in Ulln Amsnca. and 
pt prownl lha Oopartmani’i 
toacninn coipmluncnl In thai 

This poilvlon -would. Lherptoro. 
bo taaal auUad to a camil- 
daia with aomo loachlnq or 
rosoaroh ..IrnsrcM In ona or 
mora of . hew caunirto*. Ilnw- 


B i MUBlf.. 

iva a vrldo 
t'Buni' 
.music Uiwmri- 


'P ■■!»? othrr roalan .of Idlin' 
America will alio bo c,-.n- 
siUcrod. Am u, d Ddporlmont 
Also, ..comrtbuica io In i nr- 

irra 

bMMRS ; 

“ ’ w 

Partner liuomifliiDa and 
oppUchUoR form* are ayilUnti • 
irnm lha Ai#cckUlon or Cam-* 

WiSSTf 0 *" h ml ry ttpiW»lllO*-. 

t t&pUMaius clo«* or i pab* 


BRISTOL 


turarv . 
• to 

HR 


^ ■ 


; * •• BATH.':-..; 

K J i ' uNrvsnstrY ; \ 

; • . de HnucymoN , ■ - 

■ ■ j r L T r - 1 vji i r • 'V ■ 

:r ; ; 



MS 


Durham: 




„ DUNDEE 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
In aiaociaiion wtih 

THE SCOTTISH HEALTH 
EDUCATION UNIT 

SENIOR LECTTUnr.il IN 
IlLALTH EDUCATION 

_ AhnllCailona arn invliod for 

««« 

I ION In tho Doparimcni of 

teEp:wii r .,ire: i BBw 
t.’twgara 1 as 1 ss 

ally departments and health 
•orvlco ngonciBi. 

. “‘’partinrni hai a wall- 

Mv«, niMRh, Uilarula. A 

Isa KA* a m 

lion will ha given lo aunii- 
ninta qualllloil by ItolnVng ' or 
axiicri once Initial romunrr.i- 
rion will he ni a point an ih 
8o ,|l nr Lociurcr scale C5.RUI in 
r.V;‘.7. 6 .. coinmonsuralo '■with 
qu.iii(>c.ii Ions and cxi/frl-m o. 
. h } . parilcijia ra intiy bn 

» n ^.ypl. ,h D° U n SSr-ffiR 

>W ttlm Novnmher, 1178. 
711 75 ,- ,UDt0 Uu/oroncc Eul/ 


HONG KONG . 

THE UNIVUtSrrY 

.. UCPAnrMENt Ol 1 
MANAOLMENV STUDIES 

•VBtHPr 

Al.cinjNTANUV ; 
(irNltjii i.LCTiiiirsiiip/ 

01(11 AN l/ATION 


A nmnbrr of posts In Ihrao 
fli'lds urn nv.ii)n bla in lha uni 
vrtjjiv » Di-ikirtuivni ,«r M. 


tini'Riiint Snidiuk. which H in 
hn c.uhMjUod wlmn Mr. D. a. 
Lolhbrldne, ot Iho Oxrorrf 
^urojur Ma^oon , oq | J|^fc i , 

mont StudlM 
Fulininrir. i 
. II Is hope 
two appoint 


iwq appainuucnu in Account- 
“ndonn or two oppolnu 

?,g?i S el. , n n 8 . Ofl ^ ,O ffr 0 ?n«S; 

Appliranu should havo an 
aiiconrlaU unWersllv Acgrra 
plus, for a Senior Lectureship, 

or auhaianiial leach Ino or pro- 
onqt esbertanco, and to 


proroiBlonm ncrountanry 
ricallon nnd 'or sumo H 

x r om K , ,“«..s:e 

Wrmhlh In At_ , 

ot least be urctklng 
nlvad prorrsaional 
quu (Ideal Ion. 

Annual anl«rloa fauperannu 
ojjio' ore: — aentor Ucuirar. 
II N *.7*1 flmi M> Sue. i_ 

1D2.JR0; Locturor: Hka48.9dO 



□ lions an 
Purthor p 

tton forms map no 
,m i* 1 * Awocla. 


LONDON 
lilt UNIVEII8ITY 

DEP A RTMENT^Or | gp«A .MURAL. 

.. Tlia. Senate Invite annllra- 

sj/llf , Hj?oR 0 Vn '"jhf* if is— 
TORY and APl’IlEUUVIUlN of 
AHr who will work In ihn 
liilnnal Classes Section ol lha 
uop.irlmcni. 

-.gTAIT UECTUHCn in P8V- 
r.uoLQQ\ far Uie Unlvoriliy 
l.Kiopslon Becllan. The cost 
requires somoona with a 
special Inlfrest In Social Psv- 
choTanv who will ho ■ ' ' 

wiih the larae t, room m mo o 
courses )n Social Scionces. 

. Far both po*Ls high ac.i- 
domla QUillllcoiTons and ox- 
ncrlcnce in flduil education 
essonual. 

,„Splarv on. Iho scale C3.77H 
lo ea.oda plus Landan allow* 
anen. 

, Porilrulars and anniicallnn 
[firms (rom tho Dimior of 
Extra. Mural Biudios. llnlvar- 

Ife r an\?r!S U “ffl 

Ja n uary. bu,uro 1,1 


LONDON 

LoNnriN ec.imn], op 
fl in l VL^ny & tln-ian ) 

AppHcfliicms aru nvi'oJ (or 
etnn.lmmvnt fttim nh-.ul Jjnu. 
ary l. I07A until nrc* iclnr 

•* ...rvTh. m ,.t ii.sf aih:ii 

PURI on ii proket in IIOlis- 
1NI. KCONDMu A in ihe cj-niro 
for Utlijn f.coumulcs. ih,» |>t,v- 
Ji-ct Is iiinler tlm Miro.-^l-iion 
nr Mr. L. n. Foster anil Hr. 

Al. r. \v‘l|llvlic.id. ritil 
eicnltom chaniin In nu. hr nr,| 
lirlvutM rental housing in I on- ' 
don. Iho work will inv„ vn 
kinnlvslno n ninnbor tf •, unpin 
nurvnvs ni well aa (he lliefi- 
onaiyaia of imtisinu 

1 liu ni>|inlnnm-nl 'will i,i< nn 
Ihr- ai.i to fur ii sr.irih K'Kff of 
>: - J.ltfi to LU. Ib'il a Cf.ir i>1<ih 
yV*ii n Jtfor Idnilon Altm-.-Jm-o. 
In .is'iis*lnu ihr llMrilni, am.iry, 

« nnsttb'TuVion will ho |<i 

ntjr, espcrlcnco, nnti uu.illllrn- 
■Inns. 

Application* should hr rr> 
rrlvi-d nnl liHnr Ih.in Novi iii.h ■■ 
Ut. Ihlfi, by iho AdiiilnUir.i- 
Hvn nificrr fllnuiii ili'itm, 

I imil.iii Scltnal nf l^onr.iuRs 
miiiI r’oiltHr.-it Kclrnco. IlnuitlMun 
Hironl. lotulon WCUA 2AK. 
Irnm whom apgUcatian frtiuia 
r>jy bo obt.ilncil. 


MANCHESTER. 

THE UNIVEnatTY 

Annllcallons Invtlrd Irani 
idoaic* whh oogd lescnlnu 
cxporluica and Ittcfcrably Wlln 
a higher Oiolama or dcorao In 

pcrionco ih primary 
■dvanlago. 


--- lh» ne» uv—-— . m 

tnmpnWeelrh - tnaSrslf ia» 

d rw » 

^1 UrSilJr W 1 ' 00 * 

LANCASHIRE 
the uNivtnafrv 
Lancaster ' 1 

'"TM/EBT* 
irKaPTC -W 

four-year British Library .pro- . 


Information noeda of a_ sample 
of luora.m.iha neid of " — 
■Ion, and. the extant to 
an esporlmontal sarvlco 00*00 
on compuiortzod source* can 
n Italy those ntoda • 



SALFORD 

TIIL UNIVERSITY 

UliPAHTMENT OP 
MA [HEMATICS 

LrCTUIIESMlP^I^^OMPUTEn 

Applications aro .Invited from 

” AUiMn; nu? micafioS* a?^5' 
□usirial (ixperlencr for tho 
above vnu tenable from 1 
Janiiiiry 1W4 or as soon oa 
po*sili|i> Ih, rnaliLr. 

l.xperiL-nce in lectarlng at 
ucurru love] is Ueslrnblo but 
not csscnilal. Applications ■will 
bo welcomed Erum moso with 


commuris would be lurltcui 
larly nitvaniaucous. 

Hulnry icjlo : t 2 .77 8- £4.080 

B.S: 

1 uriher partlcuUn and oppll-. 
v-llon forma may bo oblalntxl 
l r . 0, J? .! h0 . Wratatrnr. University 
or S.illord. Salford MS -lWI 1 to 
yrhoni complptod appllcaliona 
«huiilit bo rulumod by ai 
Novciiibm- 1*175 qubiing rulor* 

once MA/I.12/T. 


WALES 

i,N,v aw ucoE . 

. Amdicattans nre fnvitad for 
Iho laiioiviiig vacancy— 

pFpifiY nrniHTiiAn . 
tt.il.iri' Mange : Ailniln. Urndo 
3 1 r-A. IUH 10 £7. .116 pcf 


STIRLING 

THE UNIVERfirrY 
DEPARTMENT of SOCIOLOGY 

B «m> twtjff* 

Applications aro Invlicd far 
lha above posts la work on -in 
Invesilgjllon Into the pravlalnn 
of H 1 idncl. 1 l aid through srKiul 
Work. Applicants should h-ivu 
a good anclal sclrnco honours 
dears a; exporlenca/u qualinca. 
Uun in aeclnl administration nr 
•octal work would bo iicsiribio 
for ona of Hid pasts, lluj 
appolnlmcius will bo on siliry 
tcaloa Ca.llff-BS.'j’jii inKt-arcli 
officer 1 and Cl .un'i.s.a.T.'»7 

(rosearrh assisLintl plus 
Threshold Pwncnl 1 under 
ravtavvf ■ 

Turther panicui.irs can bn ob- 
tained from Iho Rccrcl.iiy 
(TtlESi Unlvorsliy of SHHinu. 
Stirling f KviLA lu whom appli- 
cation's together whh Iho nanv<* 
or ihr on rvferce* should lia 
•wit I, cloro 10 November 1-/75, 

Inlounal InqiilrtiS fan be 
Mado 10 Mr. M. 1 *. J.iiFton or 
Or. U. M. VaJoncjn. Depurt- 
mont of flqclofuuy. Stirling 
{Telephone Slirllnn A171. Ev- 
tension SIM or 2 . 1 ST 1 , 


Uulli'* lo coiprnvnce os soon 
■ con bn arranuod. 
Ahnlicoiium, wlih lha namrs 
twu referey*. uhrmid be f„r« 


nt twu rwifrA. uhnuiil be fur- 
Wfvdnt to ihe Vtc&.prtnclii.it 
lAilmlnl'SirJiiairt nml KcjM. 
lr.il'. |iillv..r«liy rutk-un. I*.n. 
Ilox Vil. (MrJlir, rFi txi . 
friini wliniu furlhiT n.irilcul.irK 

K .iv b<> ohidlncl. t'larlnu 
il« IH N.>viiili«r. l'.>70. 
I a ltf4'iv fjiiol* rrf. 011)6. 


Typing and 
Duplicating 


SCRIPT ivplnu amich: ’« 
W'jrJ*. 01.£‘>l Sur>i, 


R.'rvkh ; ”t7 p per LUO 


Polytechnics 



Hal 


Salary rang a per annum 
t under review ! E3.77B lu 

VA.CiSO plus ihrcshold iuy- 
ineme. sunurannuailon. iho 
l.^cliiTM will bo an Qr<iAn\Anii 
Tutor in U 10 Caiiuucs ol Educe 

fe^wm 0 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER (A) IN HUMAN RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 

REF 3MA/4/J80 . * . 


Tho aucooksiDt aaiMffdifo Will bo reqMrMl la Mavh sspacfa ot ftno nnel 
(It aciliiiiri. and aupervlxoty 1 monageoietif to a ran go of couraoo up Ip anp IMlunng peaK 

particulars and appli- ' dtadvota-taval In lha : DaporUwnt of Managemont. 


Further particulars uidappll- 
cption forma (reluranblo by 
November ■ tilth) from . lha 

.. NEW ZEALAND 
vicio^VjUAwpism- 

AopUcatlans are. <nu|cl from 

S ualflDd men .and. vornan Tor 
it- rallowM imii M the po. 
garttneni or Info rnu lion s,l- 

P in Op r El3/rfoNS • 
H. A background in , 
genaml operation* rvHOrch. 
particularly hi moihwoailral 
P^aranuning would Qo do6,r- 

Tho UnivtnUy has a Dm- 
roughs 08700 com puling sy«. 
jam. one of .ftae in New /pa- 
Und cmlveniina. A noinuer . 
or aoftwarg pacing os and inn- . 
guaaes ari roeportQd nuTualnq 

-*— *mBd tar opcn'loni . 

enpUcaUpne, *.«.. , 
■mu, Tempo, Slimtia era 
luuino^ • 


Appircania should voaaoaa «o -Ronoura Mgria or aqulvatant proteiffonrl 
qiMlincBliona and Nova had axpprlanca In a managerial goal In Industry 


or Iho public service. • 

LECTURER (A) IN CIVIL ENGINEERING ! 

REF 5CE/4/6 

To teach c-ouraes In lh« Deportnienl of Civil Englhae«Infl loading io Iho 
CEt Pari 2, HMD and HNC'oxaitilnailons and lo oastst Tn the. dove lop marl of 
dagtae couries. • 

Atjpflcertfs tfuxild poosasa an'Ronouia Oagroo or egulvalenl profuiional 
quo) ideations and fXatarabV havo had iiMhisUIaf, research nr loathing -ex- 
perience. 

^LECTURER (A) IN COMPUTER STUDIES 
REF 4CO/4/I - . 


Tho OeDaitmort o* Ccuppufar StndlBB provldea douce es for, Iho Brltlif) Com- 
puter Social) Pan t and Part 9 examination* nnd for Blptanas end Cer- 
llllcalae In cdmpuilngt aobfeetk and alto lantco* ■ wide tango ol acleeilflo. 


Further portixhtais. copgi- 
t)ons of appointment ini np. . 
plication procedure ju'.iTabie 
frooi As*ptl»Uon .3f (tomon. 1 

^ucauen* close January d»J 


PAPUA NEir GUINEA 


techno log) rai and . ccmunarcTal dlsclpllneo In courses up lo CflAA degras 
lawl. Tho UoUiror oppornled would bo exported la spec la Use in com- 
mardially baaed oouroea. 

Th« Computer, unit has an .ICL 1S02A dTab-hasad computer, and a CTL 
fwrlilfalr 1 f1llnI " cor,,p<4 *f ** lUl iotar-ocllva raalHHae tan rabemfy- been 

alwuld pooscos an Honour* Ocgraa « sguNoJent gfotaulonel 
qua Jilicaf Ions. Previous axparlwico In oommeralal comprtar4»<ad eyaltma 
oaalgn would bo on advantage. . 

SENIOR LECTURER < A) IN tlOPAMUNtCATJON 

SYSTEMS 

REF5EE/3/6 

Applicants for this post in lha. Department of Elect flea) and Hadronic Engl- 
n sating should poaaoas no Honours. Degree odd -preferably a Pool Graduato 
quaHfioollon. II would bo «n advantage to Jhavo nod leatthTn* «i»d/or fndiJi- 
lria| axparlanca fe PCU SyMacaa. . . 

LECTURER (A) IN MANAGEMENT ^ STUDIED . ' ' 

R£F 3MAT/4/26T 'r** •; ' ‘ 


Tbs tuccautiid oandMala vHK b*. rogtflfad l« Ictiura fn Ihe Q»| 
MamiBesneirt lo a wldfa range crVcourosa on aapdcla o< Induatria 
msrclal mBragament. 


«tmenl of 

and com- 


THB UNIVERSff 

. . jSH! Mof«an . 


LEIDESTER .» 

‘ " ‘toe^ 1 Lte^TOUY 1 ' 
DEMn m®t?&f Ab0LT ; : ; 1 


«dvoi |is* mart, quoUng'iaftfaitee,' ■ 





• wnEwtON v ; . . tbebsi^b 

PR DIITON POLYTECHNRJ f ' ? , TEStfSUDD POi.YTC< 

KDAD ov \cQWSBixma : wrn 


inocabaiTkjg^tjr Leeldrifi 



Mrucsbraii 
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Polytechnics continued 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND 
• PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Lecturer Grade ll/Sentor Lecturer In 

Accountancy and Finance 

A qualified Accountant is required to teach 
on degree and professional courses. 

Salary: £3,279 p.a, to £5,955 (Bar) lo £3,417 
p.a. (Initially (he commencing salary will be 
within the- Lecturer Grade II range with a 
maximum ot £5,493 p.a.). 

For further 'details and form of application 
please Bend a self-addressed foolscap 
envelope lo the Chief Administrative Ofiicer. 
Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham 
NQl 4BU, 

Closing dote 10th November, 1975. 

(rneorpornllng Nottingham Collage of Educe 1 1 on J 


treinit 

POLVTECHIMIC 

JMOTTINGHAfVf 


LONDON 


West Mldlo nde Aria 

West Mid lands Arts offer 
a ouc-ycar 

Fellowship 

in Fine Art/Crcative Photo- 
graphy to be based In the 
Fine Art Department: of the 
Polytechnic, Wolverhamp- 
ton. The Fellow will lie 
expected to make some 
contribution to tho local 
community as well as de- 
veloping his/her own photo- 
graphic Ideas. To start 1st 
February, 1976. Application 
forms from the Visual Arts 
Officer, Weil Midlands 
Aria, Lloyd a Bank Cham - 
bers, Market Street, Staf- 
ford STIfi ZAP. Tel i (0785) 
2788/2022, tu be returned 
by 8ih December, 197SL i 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL or 8UI1VEYINO 
PU1NCIPAL LCC-TunEll 

Tho School of Surveying 
(Situated Dl Jlanimorinilih » 

conducts wqlMtwporlpd lul 
tlnw C.N.A.A. IlouroD caitraos 
, intr. liaiuio 
Monagomont npd (Jiinnil'y Sur- 
' anally lUoro ura 
IMrt-llmo ilay courses for nil 
stages or lha cxtonutl prole* 
tonal oxantlnmlona in Ihoao 
nchoi. 

, Applications nvn invited for 
thla aanlor -a 

Candida's* wph rnlovam profea 
atonal and academic oxporianco. 
Dulls* could Inciuda tho dovnl 
innl of Intor-dlaclpllnary 
. ea In tho final years oT 
honours dee re o couraos and lha 
au par-vision of rc-soarch aiu 
donta. Dovalopdvcnt Economics, 
for Lnslancs. could bo con 
~ .to. bo on appronriato 
aron or study. Cnneuitancy 

H ark- la ancotiragod and (delft* 
oa for r pa oaren arc available. 
„ scale i fia.tMO ‘la 

SStfl 43 . 1 b? r > to fiT.Bvn. piua 
CSftl London Allownnco 

Funhor tuirllculnra and 

M i or appcicaiiDn may bo 
ned mm 1 ii 0 Staffing Offl 
TJiamOS rolvlcchlnc. U'nl 


Polytechnic, vv’oi 
t. Leindon BE 


„Awn. cample 
should ba roi 




- . STAFFORDSHIRE 

Hotrni Staffordshire 
POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 

ozoonAPirv and 
spcioLOnv 

LECIlincR IN ClEOOR A PHY 



Applications am loiighl rrom 
araaualaa with qua II I lent Iona In 
humon gooBraphy to trach on 
bath 9lnalo and Joint Honour* 
Courses ut Geography. Profrr- 
onco may bo glvan lo cnnril. 
dai»a tansrlna spt>c(ahamB In 
economic or political" ddo> ■ 

e ipfiy. but dlhor Internals will 
seriously romidanid. 
i.2£!LP 0 &ft •wwJMo rrom la l 
' . bu l appllcaUona 
S7&E 1 ’■ acD|V9 ' J ‘WO wanks 
Brier .iho a nnoaranra nr . this 


aSM feasfcBr'as'"^'' 

■0““°*- lh tho rurUiav. partltu- 






PUtfTON 


fcjji 


I- - j v;_ 



- Mr™ 0n T - January, 

■ ■ ■ ItPctuRBi^n ur^coMPirniR y 

; *5 sot* ™» 


SHEFFIELD 
BIIErriELD POLYTECHNIC 
DtPAiiiMENT or health 

IIEGIS1 KIIED NURSE TEACHER 
i SENIOR LECTURE It/ 
LECTURER i 

HEALTH VISITOR TUTOR 
i LECTURER Ul ■ 

Annllcailans nro Invliod Tor 
tho above noil* from auliahlv 

a u.illflad condl'Jaloa jo loin u 
voiir ntaup of waft, all of 
whom have Hid oononunilv 10 
ilovcloii ihair own 
toroaia, . ■ 

Aon (lean i s for , bold poaia 
-would bo oxiwttad to iMrtlct- 
pitia In Ihn flonaraf alannlnn 

B nd dovsionniDiii wllfiln tho 
oiunmcnl in Idtllllon la a 
axeclllc ronirlbuiinn in ihair 
own a Declaim Holdi. 

a»buy Bcjlai Senior T.oc- 
furor, £A,u3l lo C5.UBB l bar l 
to M.4l7i Lccturor II. R&.avj 
lo S3.dv3. 

Arnllcailon forma and fur* 
liter d mails obtainable rrom 1 
The. Person not OJficor. Shcr 
rinid PoLviochnlc. Halfords 
Houia-. FlUalan aouara. ShoC- 
Hold. 81 aon. to Whom com 
lolad fomva ahouid bo ro 
umod within 14 days. 


Administration 


OXFORD 
the uNivEnanv 

APPOINTMENT OF A DEPUTY 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

Appllcoilona aro invliod from 
qualified Accountant* or Char- 
urqd Socrotarlea for tho noat 
6f populy Chief Accountanl In 
Iho University Chosl, which la 
Lho -dl vision of tho admiiHstm- 
tlori rosponalbln for -iho cot- 
duct and supervision or Iho 
Unlvorsiiy 1 * financial ana Ira. 

Salary on ilia vale CA.uan 
to £7.346 i under rovlowi. Ihn 
Biaruna point depending on 
— o and oxporlonco. l ntvor* 


_ Furiher particular* from iho 
Deputy RflQlalrar (AdmlnlsLro 
Horn, Unlversliy Offices, tv’oll- 
ington Bquflro. Oxford 0X1 
ajt). . to whom applications 
should - be son! by not la'er 
than Novambor i", 3078 


Administration 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE TRUST 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 

Applications are invited Tor the post of 

DIRECTOR 

of the 

B.L.A.T. CENTRE FOR HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

(formerly the BMA Dept, of Audio- Visual 
Communication) 

The successful applicant will have extensive experl* 
-ence In higher, preferably medical, education, and 
will demon at rate an active Interest in eduoallonal 
innovation- Administrative ability is also ' essential. 
Salary negotiable, based upon University Reader/ 
Senior Lecturer soaies. 

Further 'details may be obtained from Dr. Alan Gil* 
mour, with whom appllcaUona should be lodged by 
21 el November, 1976, together with .aurrfoulum vitae 
and the names and addresses of three refereea,"at the 
address below,.. . i; .. ; ^ 

BRITISH MEDICAL* 'ASSOCIATION ' 
BMA House, Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9JP 
01*387 4499, Extension 14 ' 


Fellowships and Studentships ^ 


m 


m 




Bjwjl 



pS 




. RHODES UNIVERSITY 

Grab a?n st own 
South Africa 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

' ! i . . • .1 

Institute ofSocial 

and Economic Research 

A rewai-oh teiloVfshlp tensble at the' Institute PI Social 
^ fl8 . ear ? h ,9 offered for lha aoademl? year 
: 1«78i77 t ’ or .the calendar year 19Y7, at the,.£>ptlon of the 
successful candidate. 

The fellow will be required fd engage itodh fulltime 
re8earqh reUrtfno lo Southern Alrioa In' one of the follow* 
Ina Jeiae :>H storV.< Eaonomioa. Sooiolocv. Pniitinn Rnniai 


R^bOtf pw'Mnum . .v~. : 77 - ; 

• ^Application jjtyma- -iijd lu’rthW paftldtilara may )5e ohtalned 

Unlvqralty,. P,0. , Box 94, 
Afrlea, to whom 'completed 
,' appli(^jl0ns should - be ; submit)^ by ?1st January, : 1076 , 


OHtdt coluob 


iiie - cohftgo ptopoio* “ h', i 
lattlUbl* - candidate 


v i; ' ' l 8WhB*8B'u’nV 'school. 

/ HALP-Fp J’LACHa : 

' L.-VA.l' l-W* - . t 


*M ;W.iUfkt oi 




THE LEVERHULME TRUST.: 
Research Awards 1976 

Tin? Levs rhu Into Trustees, throuBli their Research tm.i. ,, 
Commltlco, often— r “* j 

(I) FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

To nssLst senior persons irarsiiins Invesilflatlons, nertliruliii, 
wlm are prevented by routine duties or any other cauw oZ/Jr* 
taking or completing ■ research programme,. Theso ateai* , * 

available for persons reading for higher degree* or eaulvslwt ”** * 
No Mibjcet of inquiry I* excluded frr-m consideration. ™ *" lfM ^ 

Tho award* arc limited lo peraon* educated In the United fii 
dom or In any otlwr part ot tho Commonwealth «ho awrlwiS 
resident, in tho United Kingdom. Tho duration of Hu 
not extend over more than two year* or less thgn three isom^ r£ 
holder of a previous nwnrd may be given a second amud b ttnt 
llonal circumstances but In uny case Iho tninl dura dan ofo»rS 
awards shall not exceed two years. Tho Bmounl of the anrd 
on tho nature of tho work and Iho circumstances of tin ctik* 

The closing date foe applications (Form F/ZBi u in 
December, 1975, The period of award may start frost la 
June, 1976. 

(il) EMERITUS FELLOWSHIPS 

A limited numbof of awards to assist parsons who hart netuii 
reaeU-d, or are about to roach, rolLreaiout ago and wtu btw vu 
academic positions in unlvcnldes or lssUtutlons ot »k^ln jtmTw 
Iho United Kingdom and who have an established record 'of tuattl 
They are designed to help In the Completion and prcparatlfa fa, mk, 
llcadon of the result* of such research. ~ 

The award attached to tho fellowship k to meet taddmlal cm 
such as typing, secretarial or research assistance, boob, ptwatw, 
preparation of plates or blocks, apparatus or equipment, tnni u) 
aubsUtenco away from home for essential visits lo tlbn/Vs vai ofai 
source* of original materlah It is not normally Intended to pnn'A 
a personal allowance or a pension mjpplemoniaUon. The MImiUh 
are tenable for one or two yoan and are not thereafter reotmbb, Tic 
amount of tho award depends on the nature and cost of fts 
sought but doas not exceed a rate of £ 2,000 ■ year. 

The dosing date foe applies dons (Form F/6B) |j Iti 
December, 1975. The period of ewacd will normally dm 
from 1st' June', 1976. 

(Ill) FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS IN I 

EUROPEAN STUDIES 

A liuiitod number of awanb lo strengthen the reaching 'of Eurepta 
Studies in tbo universities of this country. Tl w,e awardi art IbleaU 
to assist senior members o! tho a mu* of universities In the btlid 
Kingdom lo undertake advanced study or research la a Eucpua 
country or countries, excluding Ibo British laics. In Ibek putfcutu 
Helds ot (ntorest. .Tuo fellowships aro designed to enable Hbotaj b 
this country directly to consult their academic ooUeagim ta Buns 
and to have access to sources of original matsrlal*. 

The fellow must spend at least ilx months in Europe nonniltr h 
not mom than two separate periods. 

The award attached to the fellowship may be oxpoolad to ecaliitai 
towards tho direct costs Involved In the follow's iludy pregiuiai 
such as subsistence wldlo abroad, travel to and from tni Europtu 
country or countries Id wlilch the follow wishes lo iludy, InKtau 
travel within tho country or countries and other inoldeoul eqMe. 

. Tire award will not normally provldo for salaries or penoaal ilka- 
ancei. Il will vary aa to amount ta meet tho clrcumruncti of no 
case, but will not normally exceed tile rate of £250 a nogth wMi 


Tbs closing date for applications (Form FF/10B) hJR 
31st December, 1975. The period of sward may ilul nos 
1st June, 1976. 

(lv) SENIOR STUDENTSHIPS 
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return passage axceedi £180 or lo meet 














THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31.t0.75 



Colleges o£ Further Education 


Overseas 











TOMEvTi 


ftiutH DORSET TCCHftlCAl COLLEGE ‘ 

' -'t’l r' •:» ' 1 - - 

Weymouth * 

PRINCIPAL 

, (Group 4) 

Applications are. Invited for this post which becomes 
vaoant on toe retirement of the. pra&Ont holder on 1 st 

May. lyTB. " ■ • ' • 

f^rthgr particulars end appllbatlon fprms rnay ba ob- 
ta'ned from 

‘ County Education Officer (FB> • 

, County Hell 

Dprchester, Dorset dTI 1XJ 

to whom they shoufd be returtied by Wednesday, 19lh 
November, 1975, . 


‘ ■ • - .-■»* i,- • i'** ■ r 

Of Alt-’ fV-'W-.i* i r-** 


Tedwolojiy & Art 

rj(‘. -', f . '• . ’’ .. ' -• 

i^EAD OF ART 

gp;|GradiV|:/. 

. ' ir W: . ■ 1 •' 

etalfe pf this May vacancy ayallabla 

'4 V- ; V ; ’’I-! :>> ■■■>■'■» -’ r . 

i x . • 'w . ny .• ■? - - 


SENIOR 

TEACHER 

MATHS/PHYSICS 

£6,900 to £7,700 
TAX-FREE 

A senior Mathematics end Physics, Toochor Is 
required to.tsko charge of the teaching of those 
subjects at the King Falsa! Air Academy at Riyadh in 
. Saudi Arable, where we are responsible for the train- 
ing of codot pilots of tho Royal Saudi Air Forco. 
’Applications are Invliod from graduates with M.Sc, 
degrees In MalhomStlca or Physics, at least five 
years' teaching experience In these subjects, and 
preferably algo post-graduate teaching diplomas. 
Candidates should be U.K. citizens aged 28 to BO, 
holding British psaspoils. v 

The successful candidate will receive freo bachelor 
accommodation and mossing, medical cate and other 
facilities. .We also offer frequent and generfius travel- 
paid homo leavo, and contracts are renewable after 
two years. 

Phase apply with brlel details' of appropriate 
experience, quoting Ref. No. 3fi8/TH£S, or 
telephone Prealon 034317. 

The Personnel Officer (8. A.), 

Saudi Arabian Support Dept., 

British Aircraft Corporation, 

Warton Aerodrome, 

Preston, PR41 AX, Lancs. 


,^rnu* 

m 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 




n: \ » w-n j ' f : . ' / 

STAlt COLLEGE OF VICTORIA 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Uta Interim' Senate of the $bta Collage of 
Victoria h seeking a Successor to ItihoundMlon 
Vioe-Preildsnti Mr. D.M, MaDonall, who will be 
retiring on December-31, 1978, . > 

The Vlce^freildent Is (he chief executive officer 
of the StqteCoilsgs.of Victoria knd h retpoiuttfla 
■to the Interim Senate for the edmlnittretlon 
■of the Ceniral Office of the SCV, Thlt Indudei 
oomralrmting the funding end educetioneV pro* 
grams of the constituent colleges. 

The State College of Victoria lets federation i>f 
tan eutonomoUi tertiary college?,, with a totql 
enrolment of tff.PDO' itydenti, Mott College 
cotfrtet provide Mdief'NunUon butiome era 
(nretsteauMf. 

Vfif" firteRmerr oTKfio' , Interim Serai# invites 
person* with appropriate queHfteeilon* end 
expfrhnce to comnwiticBta with him either to 
cask further Information, or to make pppifqitlori 
for the pbililon. 

The position of UfcftPresldant ranks In Ml 


21 CoppInGFov#, Hwroi 
Yh)tpi1^312£A)j»treHe 



orcei**ry nnd higher academic qiislUlcxUon* would bo cotuidered 
an adraaiaga, > •_ ‘ ( 

Lecturer in Behavioural Science (Industrial/ 
Oramnlsadonal Psychology) < 

Agopcaal* ihould bo prepared io. design ami conduct units wlili ■. 
fn In JiL, trial aa<] organlrailocal piychologlcal .blu fur sliulanta 
m tho acpnralo dLclpIfnc* with appropriately different emphulv 
tor «flcn group, but particularly la- personnel minoscmeuL and 
InduLiml kociDloj^. 

Tertiary icaclilnK eaoarlanoo ta duttaUa and hlghcc (uadunte 
qualifications .would ba considered an advantage. 

Appolnimonw. may b* nuda ot» a tenuced boyts or S' flxcd-reAn 
coiurecL. • . -. -.-•••■ 


Sauries; 1 


Snlfor Uriiner \ SA If. 512^419,193 - 
. Lecturer I .. . . SAU.Mi4AU.ID3 . 

- ;• LecTarw II ! 

. . AppUreUpa tomi >>?»»«*' (r^rei '. 

-Cfauiit l7ih:Ndi amber. > 


FEMINISM AND E6XUAL 

■ 'WUTIC^ 

Hetaarcti . ma icrlat gvaJDtah'. 
CalalOfluia fTCud TARA BOOKS 
LTD^ .snbrtanw, Parte 
‘ ter.;Harnpihtro 


siskop LONsoAi.n cni^roK 


cations nro 


rtatica, aho« 




























